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Advertisers  Who  Know 


Chicago  merchants  know  Chicago  advertising 
mediums. 

They  have  to  know  them.  The  success  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  depends  on  it.  Their  entire  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  concentrated  in  Chicago  so  their  entire 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  value  of  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums. 

These  merchants  for  years  have  bought  more  space 
in  The  Chicago  Daily  News  six  days  a  week  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper  in  seven  days.  The  fig¬ 
ures  for  local  display  advertising  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  for  1915  are: 


The  Daily  News  (six  days) 


A  cate  Lines 

5,627,296 


The  Tribune 
The  American 
The  Herald 
The  Examiner 
The  Journal 
The  Post 


(seven  days)  5,248,581 
(six  days)  3,436,664 
(seven  days)  3,190,010 
(seven  days)  3,003,246 
(six  days)  2,604,337 
(six  days)  1,332,069 


These  figures  ought  to  be  significant  to  the  national 
advertiser  seeking  the  Chicago  market. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  400,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


There  was  an  Increase  of  35,853  Lines 
in  Automobile  Advertising  in  January 
in  the  New  Yorli  American 


This  announcement  following  that  of  last 
week  which  recorded  an  increase  of  22,479 
lines  in  Financial  Advertising  during  Janu¬ 
ary  should  make  an  impression  on  those 
advertisers  and  their  agents,  who  estimate 
the  value  of  a  medium  by  the  amount  of 
Automobile  and  Financial  advertising  it 
prints. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  only  way  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  an  advertising  medium, 
for  there  are  so  many  viewpoints  about 
advertising  that  to  meet  them  all  it  requires 
a  newspaper  of  great  pulling  power,  like 
the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  to  satisfy 
many  men  of  many  minds. 

The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  by 
reason  of  its  multitude  of  readers,  is  able 
to  supply  customers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  any  line  of  business  to  make  it  pay  to 
advertise  that  line  of  bus  ness  in  its 
columns. 

When  a  newspaper  is  able  to  answer  yes 
to  the  question — “  Does  it  pay  to  advertise 
in  your  columns  ?  ” — then  it  supplies’  the 
reason  why  everybody  should  advertise  in  it. 

ADVERTISING  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  AMERICAN  DOES  PAY. 


The  Automobile  Manufacturer  or 
Dealer,  the  Financial  Institution,  the  Art 
Dealer,  the  Silversmith,  the  Jeweler,  the 
Real  Estate  Operator,  the  Rug  Dealer,  the 
Specialty  Dealer  in  whatever  line — gets 
more  money  from  each  customer  than  the 
merchant  who  sells  a  breakfast  food,  or  a 
cake  of  soap,  or  a  paper  of  pins — that’s  all. 

The  advantage  the  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  has  is  THAT  IT  IS  ABLE 
TO  PAY  ALL  IN  EQUAL  PROPOR¬ 
TION. 

No  newspaper  has  ever  been  able  to  get 
all  of  the  people  above  the  average  in  earn¬ 
ing  power  to  follow  it.  They  choose  the 
papers  they  like  to  read,  just  as  everybody 
else  does.  The  NEW  YORK  AMERI¬ 
CAN  has  as  great  a  proportion  of  them  as 
any  other  newspaper. 

When  you  consider  that  every  fourth 
home  in  the  New  York  territory  receives 
the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  as  its 
favorite  newspaper,  how  can  anybody 
figure  that  it  does  not  support  all  business 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  it? 
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FOREIGN  -  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


WHO  among  us  really 
knows  anything  about 
the  influence  of  the 
foreign-language  press  in  the 
United  States  ?  Who  knows 
whether  that  influence,  taking  it  in 
its  largest  bearings,  has  served  in 
the  past  or  is  serving  today  to  ad¬ 
vantage  this  nation  of  ours,  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  'foster  the  American  ||l 
ideals,  to  uphold  American  insti¬ 
tutions — or  whether  it  constitutes 
a  steady,  continuous,  detrimental 
liampering  of  the  American  spirit 
an<l  a  menace  to  our  national  life? 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  in  •  Europe  •  American  •  newspa¬ 
pers  in  many  parts  of  th6  land  have  ' 
uttered  occasional  warnings  against  * 
specific  and  usually  glaringly  iso¬ 
lated  outbursts  of  un-Americanism 
on  the  part  of  certain  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  papers;  and  the  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Government  and 
to  the  spirit  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  openly  and  brazenly  flaunted 
by  a  large  number  of  papers  printed  ' , 
in  the  German  tongue  has  evoked  •  « 
considerable  •  condemnation,  par-  '  . 
ticularly  in  the  leading  American 
press  of  the  larger  cities.  But.  to 
what  appreciable  elfect?  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  from  this  . 
nation’s  beginning  fostered  here 
with  a  jealous  care  never  known 
in  any  other  land,  has  not  been  . 

restricted  in  the  slightest  degree^  Clayton  Si 

even  when  that  freedom  has  degenerated  into  a  licentious  abuse  of 
freedom.  To  the  foreign-language  newspaper  or  magazine,  of  what¬ 
ever  nationality,  has  been  permitted  the  utmost  liberty  of  expres¬ 
sion.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  censor  or  to  restrain  its  utter¬ 
ances. 

In  some  cases  of  flagrant  attacks  on  the  United  States  Government, 
on  the  President,  on  national  ideals  and  on  the  very  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  postmasters  have  referred  copies  of  the  offending  papers 
to  the  Post-office  Department  at  Washington,  believing  that  their  sedi¬ 
tious  utterances  should  be  barred  from  the  mails;  and  other  men  have 
brought  such  treasonable  diatribes  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  But  as  yet  in  no  case  of  this  kind  has  either  the  Post-office 
Department  or  the  Department  of  Justice  seen  fit  to  suspend  or  sup¬ 
press  any  issue  of  such  journals. 

But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  there  has  been  comparatively  little 


Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 


discussion  anywhere  of  the  broad 
general  subject  of  the  foreign- 
language  press,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  very  few  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  American  news¬ 
papers  know  (any  more  than  the 
majority  of  their  readers  know) 
very  much  about  what  the  foreign- 
language  journals  print,  or  what 
influence  they  exert,  or  even  what 
circulation  they  enjoy.  Complete 
and  down  to  the  minute  statistics 
on  the  numbers  and  circulations 
of  the  multitudinous  publications 
in  the  United  States  printed  in 
foreign  languages  are  not  easily 
obtainable,  and  probably  are  not 
in  existence.  Some  old  ones  have 
died,  or  at  least  suspended  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  many  new  ones  have 
been  born  since  the  last  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  directory 
was  issued  and  since  the  last  Gov¬ 
ernmental  census  was  taken. 

In  New  York  city  alone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  count,  there 
are  now  twenty-five  daily  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  other  languages 
than  English.  And  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  number  of  foreign- 
language  periodicals  published  in 
this  city  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  monthly.  There 
are  probably  more  than  200  daily 
newspapers  printed  in  foreign 
tongues  in  the  United  States  to- 
'icK  Cooper  represent  practi¬ 

cally  every  race,  every  nationality,  and  almost  every  modern  dialect. 
Circulation  figures  for  these  non-English  newspapers  are  still  harder 
to  obtain.  It  is  probably  a  safely  conservative  estimate  that  they 
reach  a  grand  total  of  10,000,000  readers. 

What  sort  of  pabulum  do  they  provide  for  those  millions  of  read¬ 
ers?  Particularly,  what  knowledge  and  understanding  of  America 
and  things  American  do  they  give?  Do  they  teach  American  ideas 
and  uphold  American  institutions  ?  Or  do  they  cherish,  foster  and  in¬ 
culcate  Old  World  ideas  and  foreign  traditions — religious,  social,  na¬ 
tional,  monarchical? 

Who  knows? 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  somelnxly  should  know?  Our  leaders  in  the 
seats  of  government,  or  our  educational  leaders,  if  not  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  loyal  American  citizens  who  at  least  occasionally  think  about 
the  problems  confronting  this  democracy? 

{Concluded  on  page  1134.) 
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stipulation.s  are  placed  in  the  contracts 
in  fine  ty|)e,  and  the  advertiser  simply 
pambles  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
get  away  with  them,  as  the  language  of 
the  street  would  have  it.  Another  cau¬ 
tion  I  would  make,  without  comment: 
that  is,  never  send  proxies  to  represen¬ 
tatives  at  A.  B.  C.  meeting.s.  It  will 
embarrass  them  later  in  getting  busi¬ 
ness." 

In  launching  the  first  move  of  the 
fight  against  the  American  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  newspaper  men  made  the 
declaration  that  the  move  was  a  case 
of  “self-preservation." 

“The  medical  organization  which  em¬ 
braces  the  entire  United  States  is  one 
of  the  greatest  political  machines  in 
the  country  and  is  doing  more  harm 
to  the  country  newspaper  than  any 
other  organization  in  existence,”  de¬ 
clared  Wil.  V.  Tufford.  who  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  time. 

“In  its  campaign  against  the  pat¬ 
ent-medicine  manufacturer  the  society 
has  refused  to  use  newspaper  space  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  work  and  has 
driven  many  of  our  best  advertisers 
from  us,”  he  said.  “It  is  purely  a 
scheme  to  bring  more  money  into  the 
coffers  of  the  doctors,  and  they  are 
l)ooming  the  printing  of  pure  food 
copy,  which  is  free,  for  their  own  bet¬ 
terment.  We  intend  to  fight  them  in 
a  manner  that  wiil  create  something 


A.  L.  Miller 

of  a  string  of  daily  country  newspapers 
in  eight  Middle  West  State.s,  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  such  an  organization 
is  such  as  to  promise  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  campaign,  according  to  the 
re-elected  president,  A.  L.  Miller,  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News. 

Another  important  resolution  passed 
by  the  conference,  w'hich  will  prove  of 
nation-wide  interest,  was  the  decision 
to  take  steps  at  once  to  fight  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Society,  which  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  against  patent 
medicines  throughout  the  country. 

A  third  resolution — the  delegates  to 
the  conference  being  in  condemnatory 
mood  to-day — was  one  denouncing  the 
postal  service,  which,  it  was  claimed, 
is  not  giving  the  country  newspaper 
publisher  a  square  deal  or  efficient  ser¬ 
vice. 

Speaking  of  his  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  trading  stamps  as  a  “lure  and  a 
menace”  J.  K.  Groom,  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  declared  that  the 
use  of  such  a  tax  upon  business  was 
nearing  its  end. 

“The  business  man  who  uses  them 
know's  that  they  are  not  a  help  to  him, 
but  are  a  mistake,”  he  said.  “They  are 
spoken  of  as  an  evil  and  I  will  add 
that  they  are  a  cunningly  contrived 
one,  with  all  of  the  alluring  embellish¬ 
ments  that  such  devices  generally  as¬ 
sume.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  strongly 
commend  the  attitude  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publish  ER,  which  has  given  space 
to  the  publication  of  opinions  on  the 
matter  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  which  has  given  prominence  to  all 
actions  taken  by  various  reputable  or¬ 
ganizations  to  bring  about  the  over¬ 
thrown  of  this  menace. 

“I  believe  that  the  question  has 
reached  its  solution  and  that  the  knell 
of  the  trading  stamp  and  coupon  is 
ringing.  But  the  combination  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  merchants'  asso¬ 
ciations  is  needed,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
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these  adroit  stipulations  for  your  bene¬ 
fit.” 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  warnings  given 
by  Mr.  Groom: 

1.  StipaUittons  In  the  body  of  the  adyer- 
tlser’g  contract  guaranteeing  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  For  example:  if  the  guaranteed  net 
circulation  should  be  Ifi.OOO  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper  signs  the  contract  to  that 
effect,  and  the  advertiser  signs  under  that  con¬ 
dition,  and  It  should  happen  that  the  paid  cir¬ 
culation  should  fall  to  say  14,998  during  the 
life  of  the  advertisement,  the  advertiser  is 
thereby  released  from  liability  for  the  payment 
of  bis  indebtedness  for  space. 

2.  Copies  of  the  newspaper  containing  the 
advertisement  must  be  sent  to  all  dealers  who 
sell  the  product  advertised.  Should  one  dealer 
Ifall  to  receive  a  copy — the  mailing  expenses  to 
be  borne  by  the  publisher — the  contract  is  void 
and  ail  indebtedness  cancelled.  The  contract 
says  so — in  flne  type. 

3.  Stipulations  as  to  position  of  copy.  As 
an  example,  an  automobile  house  bad  a  contract 
for  its  newspaper  advertising  which  required 
that  the  advertisement  should  not  be  on  a  page 
bearing  other  auto  ads  or  news,  a  war  page,  a 
page  with  liquor  advertisements  on  it.  with 
medical  advertisements  or  any  other  objection¬ 
able  advertisements  or  news  stories.  And.  in 
addition,  the  advertisement  must  always  appear 
on  the  right-hand  page.  The  stipulation  carrleil 
wltli  it  the  condition  that,  should  any  one  of 
the  mentioned  objectionable  conditions  prevail, 
the  contract  was  thereby  automatically  voldisl, 
and  there  would  be  no  pay. 

“I  advise  every  advertising  manager 
and  salesman  and  business  manager  to 
read  carefully  every  advertising  con¬ 
tract  which  is  prepared  and  printed  by 
the  advertiser  for  his  own  use,”  warned 
Mr.  Groom.  “These  very  convenient 
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of  a  sensation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  We  believe  that  the  society  is 
not  working  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public, -but  is  operating  to  the  re¬ 
straint  of  business  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher  of  the  daily  newspaper.” 

The  plans  for  the  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign  were  reserved  and  are  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  later  date.  The  members 
of  the  association  deem  it  wise  not 
to  divulge  their  plan  of  attack  until 
they  are  ready  to  begdn  the  advance. 

Plans  for  the  more  efficient  and  less 
complicated  checking  of  advertising 
from  the  paper  to  the  ledger  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  certain  demands  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  Association  sharply  criticised. 
While  results,  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  employed  in  the  checking  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  enable  the  publisher  to  know 
from  day  to  day  just  what  he  is  worth, 
the  means  of  arriving  at  the  figures  are 
too  Involved,  it  is  complained. 

An  important  scheme  for  the  exploit¬ 
ing  of  the  country  dally  was  approved 
at  the  conference.  It  embodies  the 
use  of  a  chart  or  survey  of  the  town 
for  the  benefit  of  the  advertiser. 

The  chart  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  location  of  every  sttioe 
store,  grocery,  or  general  merchandise 
store  in  a  town  on  an  approved  and 
accurately  drawn  plan.  All  streets 
and  alleys  are  outlined  and  named. 
These  charts  can  be  made  up  for  any 
one  line  of  business  or  to  show  the 
entire  business  district  of  a  town.  It 
is  thought  that  the  use  of  this  form 
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Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  In  Session  This  Week  in  Chicago,  Speaks 
With  No  Uncertain  Tone — Will  Fight  American  Medical  Society 
On  Its  Attitude  Against  Patent  Medicines — Postal  Service 
Denounced — Warnings  to  Newspapers. 


|«p<TtnI  to  Tub  Kditob  and  PdblibhebI 
Chicacx),  Hi.,  February  15. — Trading 
.stamps  and  coupons  found  another  foe 
lined  up  against  them  to-day  when  the 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 
.sociation  unanimously  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  their  use  and  declar¬ 
ing  war  to  the  finish. 

The  association's  annual  conference 
convened  with  a  parlor  luncheon  in 
Hotel  LaSalle  and  continued  its  session 
in  “round  table”  style.  Representative 


public — and  for  the  sake  of  mere  self- 
i.sh  interest  as  well,  I  am  free  to  admit 
— to  unite  and  present  an  unbroken 
front.” 

Mr.  Groom  concluded  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  believed  business  men  in 
general  were  convinced  that  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  newspaper  space  for  the 
presentation  of  well-written  advertising 
copy  was  the  preferable  sales  medium, 
particularly  for  the  retail  trade.  Well 
circulated  newspapers  must  be  chosei) 
to  bring  the  best  results,  however,  he 
said.  He  included  the  travel  ticket  in 
his  arraignment  of  the  stamp  and  cou¬ 
pon  idea. 

In  addition  to  his  talk  in  support  of 
his  resolution,  Mr.  Groom  offered  a  few 
warnings  to  the  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  newspapers. 

“The  advertising  managers  of  the 
firms,  or  some  of  them,  with  whom  you 
are  likely  to  have  business  dealings,  are 
apt  to  spring  some  rather  peculiar  con¬ 
tracts  on  you,  and  do  so  successfully  if 
you  are  not  careful,”  he  declared.  “I 
want,  therefore,  while  on  the  subject 
of  the  menace  facing  the  publisher  of 
the  country  daily,  to  give  a  warning 
in  this  connection.  Printed  in  very  fine 
type,  on  contracts  used  by  some  adver¬ 
tisers,  are  certain  stipulations  which 
are  nothing  short  of  suicidal  for  you  to 
sign.  I  am  going  to  name  some  of 


of  exploitation  will  aid  materially  in 
the  building  up  of  a  paper. 

“The  Outlook  for  1916”  was  the  topic 
for  an  address  by  O.  P.  Bassett,  of  the 
Review,  Elkhart,  Ind.  A  general  dis¬ 
cussion  followed.  The  general  tone 
was  optimistic  and  speakers  agreed 
that  prospects  were  never  brighter. 

“The  entire  country  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  advance  wave  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity,”  declared  Mr. 
Bassett.  “Every  line  of  business  is 
sharing  in  the  change  which  has  come 
to  the  country  from  the  lean  years  of 
the  past  four  to  the  present  year  of 
easy  money  and  better  busine.ss  condi¬ 
tions.  Reports  from  every  part  of  the 
country  show  an  admirable  condition 
in  the  employment  situation.  Factories 
which  were  compelled  either  to  shut 
down  altogether  or  run  on  reduced  pay¬ 
rolls  have  reinstated  their  old  staffs 
and  in  many  cases  have  doubled  the 
number  of  employees.  Employers  are 
beginning  to  complain  that  they  are 
unable  to  secure  all  the  help  they  need. 
More  money  will  be  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  within  the  coming  year  than  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  two  years  com¬ 
bined.  Railroads  are  prosperous  and 
farmers  are  prosperous:  and,  with 
these  two  forms  of  activity  productive, 
the  rest  of  the  country  cannot  but  reap 
a  bountiful  harvest.” 

Mr.  Bassett  said  that  he  did  not 
share  in  the  fear  of  some  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  bring  a  wave  of  bad  times. 
The  American  business  man  is  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  prepare  himself  and 
to  avoid  any  setback,  he  said. 

The  newly  elected  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  as  follows: 

Indiana — Charles  J.  Robb,  the  News.  Miclii 
Ran  City. 

Iowa — F.  J.  McLiOughlin,  the  Herald-Telegraiii, 
Diiliiiqiie. 

Illinoia — John  Sitndlne.  the  Dispatebj  Moline. 

'Missouri — W.  J.  Hill,  Courier-Post.  Ilaiinl- 
hai. 

Kentucky — H.  Giovanoll,  the  Ijcader,  lexliig- 
ton. 

Minnesota — W.  Hayes  laird,  Republican-Her¬ 
ald.  Winona. 

Michigan — Charles  W.  Halsted,  State  Jour 
nal.  lansing. 

The  vice-presidents  elected  to  re¬ 
place  those  retiring  from  office  to-day 
were: 

Indiana,  F.  T.  McCain.  Journal,  Crawfords- 
vllle ;  Wisconsin,  J.  C.  Chappel,  the  Press. 
Ashland ;  Iowa,  S.  G.  Goldwalte,  the  News. 
iHoone;  Illinois,  D.  B.  Breed,  Journal-Standard. 
iFreeport:  Missouri.  W.  J.  Hill,  Courier-Post, 
Hannibal;  Kentucky,  H.  Glovannoll,  Lexing¬ 
ton:  Minnesota,  J.  C.  Wise,  Jr.,  the  Mankato 
iltevieiw,  Mankato. 

The  conference  adjourned  late  today 
to  reconvene  one  year  hence  in  annual 
session.  A  vigorous  membership  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  launched  during  the  next 
three  months  under  the  leadership  of 
Wil.  V.  Tufford,  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


BALTIMORE  STRIKE  SHORTLIVED 

Pressmen  Return  to  Work  on  Old  Terms 
and  Conditions. 

Baltimore,  February  16. — The  strike 
of  the  pressmen  on  the  Sun  and  the 
Evening  Sun  was  short-lived.  It  la.sted 
about  three  days.  Practically  all  of  the 
men  are  back  on  the  job.  When  they 
went  out  they  joined  the  Pressmen's 
Union.  When  they  returned  to  work  it 
was  as  individuals,  the  union  renounced. 
The  wage  is  the  same  as  before 
the  strike,  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
The  result  Is  considered  a  sigrnal  de¬ 
feat  of  the  union. 

About  thirty  men  were  Involved  in 
the  walk-out.  All  the  force  went  out 
but  one  man.  Every  man  of  the  force 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Sun  office.  One 
of  the  men  has  been  employed  in  the 
Sun  pressroom  forty-six  years.  Several 
of  the  men  are  sons  of  fathers  who 
worked  on  the  Sun's  presses  when  the 
present  employees  were  children.  The 
wives  and  families  of  some  of  the  men 
were  forceful  factors  in  inducing  the 
men  to  return  to  work. 


The  Essex  County  (Ma.ss.)  Press  Club 
holds  Its  mid-winter  soir4e  at  the  new 
Lynn  City  Club  next  Saturday,  Feb. 
26.  Next  Monday,  Feb.  21,  the  I^aw- 
rence  (Mass.)  Press  Club  holds  its  an¬ 
nual  round-up. 
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COVERING  THE  WAR  FROM  THE 

FRENCH  CAPITAL 

By  WILLIAM  PHILIP  SIMMS 


COVEIIINO  the  war  from  one  of 
the  European  capitals  is  much 
the  same  as  covering  City  Hall, 
l)olice,  courts,  morgue,  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  telegraph,  all  at  once,  in 
any  large  American  city  where  things 
have  a  habit  of  breaking  all  at  once. 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience, 
vigilance  and — especially  on  the  other 
side  of  the  salt — tact. 

In  other  words  ju.st  plain  common 
.sense. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  Caillaux  trial  came  to  a 
verdict  at  8  o’clock  one  night  and  at 
C  o’clock  that  same  evening  Austria 
declared  war  on  Serbia.  A  couple  of 
days  later  the  French  mobilization  or¬ 
der  was  posted  and  the  great  slaughter 
was  on,  with  all  the  siiddenness  of  a 
brick  falling  on  one’s  head  from  the 
roof  of  a  neighbor’s  house. 

Now  France  had  not  l)ecn  expecting 
war,  so  all  her  i>ublic  services  were 
lorn  to  pieces  by  the  sudden  depart¬ 
ure  of  employees  to  join  their  colors. 

Even  the  ordinary  routine  of  peace 
times  was  disrupted  temporarily,  .so 
you  can  imagine  what  confusion  there 
must  have  been  in  the  services  which 
correspondents  had  been  depending 
ui)on  for  their  news. 

From  the  reporter’s  point  of  view 
the  war,  in  those  early  day.s,  was  in¬ 
finitely  worse  than  Sherman  ever  said 
it  was.  We  knew  that  big  news  was 
l)oi>ping  every  instant.  We  knew 
that  somewhere  in  Paris  we  could  gel 
a '  line  on  that  news.  Hut  where  it 
was  to  be  obtained  was  a  puzzle  more 
mystifying  than  Chinese,  and  about 
all  one  had  to  depend  upon  was  one's 
own  ability  at  guessing  and  his  legs. 

Of  the  two,  legs  took  flr.st  place. 

Every  autobus  (Paris’s  chief  means  of 
.street  travel)  had  left  for  the  front  the 
first  hour  of  mobilization;  taxicab 
chauffeurs  had  been  called  to  the  col¬ 
ors;  ditto  sut)way  and  surface-line 
employees.  So,  getting  the  hunch 
from  Madame  Gabrielle  Kejane,  the 
actress,  whom  I  saw  wobbling  down 
Avenue  de  I’Opcra  on  a  borrowed  bike, 

1  chartered  a  fleet  of  them  for  the  U. 

I’,  staff. 

To  the  War  Office,  to  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  to  the  Mini.stries  of  Colonies,  Inte¬ 
rior,  Finance;  to  the  Prefecture  of  Po¬ 
lice,  railway  stations,  the  President’s 
Palace,  everywhere,  we  pedalled  and 
l>i‘dalled  and  pedalled  looking  for  the 
place  where  war  news  was  being  given  out.  One  day  we  would  get  a  commu¬ 
nique  at  one  ministry;  the  next  day  it  would  be  handed  out  from  another;  the 
next  it  might  not  appear  at  all  and  extra  editions  of  newspapers,  tremendously 
excited  and  inclined  to  publish  rumors,  had  to  be  depended  upon,  together  with 
what  confirmation  one  might  obtain  from  one’s  friends  in  public  offices. 

If  New  Trork  should  be  called  upon  to  handle  a  daily  "Titanic”  story,  the 
thing  would,  in  time,  become  systematized.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  war 
in  France,  though  it  took  quite  a  time.  When  Germany  was  handing  out 
mimeographed  communiques  from  a  press  bureau  well  organized  from  the 
first  day  of  the  war,  France  was  still  principally  occupied  with  her  attempt  to 
block  the  advance  on  Paris.  So  it  was  .slowly  that  regular  official  war  bulle¬ 
tins  came  to  gladden  the  hungry  hearts  of  newspaper  men. 

Present  day  New  York  newspaper  men  date  things  from  the  “Titanic”  week, 
as  they  are  justified  in  so  doing.  They  worked  night  and  day,  sleepless  and 
foodless  save  for  hasty  snacks  grabbed  on  the  run.  At  nerve-racking  pace 
they  hurried,  staggered,  rushed  here  and  there  wherever  any  possible  angle 
to  the  great  disaster  might  be  found;  but  when  it  was  over,  when  the  last 
.straying  shreds  of  the  wonderful  story  had  been  cleaned  up,  they  went  home 
to  bed  to  sleep  48  hours  without  so  much  as  turning  over.  Then  they  re¬ 
turned,  as  we  used  to  say,  to  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways. 

The  war  reporter  went  through  his  "Titanic”  week  the  week  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  Then,  instead  of  bed,  he  got  another  "’litanic,”  and  another  and  an¬ 
other.  Assuredly,  as  the  “Titanics”  came  and  went,  they  became  more  and 
more  systematized,  more  and  more  routine;  and  his  senses  became  somewhat 
deadened,  his  sense  of  appreciation  perhaps  dulled;  but  he  had  little  else  by 
way  of  respite. 

To-day  the  war  has  become  largely  routine,  but  of  a  .sort  that  is  different; 
it  is  a  routine  of  expectation,  of  ceA.selesa  vigilance,  of  watching  and  waiting 
combined  with  reading  the  papers,  filing  communiques,  calling  at  the  various 
ministries,  interviewing,  an.swerlng  telephones,  writing  cable  and  mail  stuff. 
The  excitement  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  fed  the  reporter’s  nerves. 


Now  much  of  the  excitement  is  gone 
and  few  are  the  thrills  left  him — for 
the  human  being  could  get  used  to  the 
w’orld  coming  to  an  end  if  it  happened 
to  him  often  enough.  So  the  foreign 
end  of  the  game  nowadays  is  some¬ 
what  wearing.  The  duller  .the  times 
the  truer  this  is.  Day  or  night  the 
Big  Story  may  break,  .some  new  “Ti¬ 
tanic”  burst  on  the  world  with  unbe¬ 
lievable  trimmings;  so  sleep  must 
come  to  but  one  eye  at  a  time  and 
steam  kept  up  at  the  office  ready  for 
the  “Big  Story.”  Even  on  drowsiest 
days,  when  cobwebs  threaten  the 
typewriters  and  the  desire  to  declare  a 
holiday  is  strongest,  the  war  reporter 
and  his  staff  must  make  their  rounds 
regardles.s — like  England’s  fleet  some¬ 
where  in  the  North  Sea — ready  for  the 
get-away  the  instant  the  bell  taps.  No 
wonder  the  war  reporter’s  favorite  ex- 
pres.sion,  two  days  after  a  “Titanic,” 
is: 

“If  something  would  only  break!” 
You  remember  the  old  story  of  the 
gue.st  who  was  given  the  only  vacant 
room  left  in  the  hotel.  The  clerk, 
when  he  handed  the  fellow  the  key, 
said: 

“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  make  any 
noise.  In  the  room  next  to  yours 
there’s  an  old  man  bordering  on  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration.” 

Preparing  to  retire  the  guest  care¬ 
lessly  let  fall  with  a  bang  one  of  his 
shoes,  but,  l)ethinking  himself  of  the 
clerk’s  warning,  he  con.slderately  low¬ 
ered  the  other  very  gently,  completed 
hi^  toilet  and  went  to  .sleep.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  was  awakened  by  .some¬ 
one  pounding  on  his  door  and  shout¬ 
ing: 

“Why  in  hell  don’t  you  drop  the 
other  shoe  and  let  me  go  to  sleep!” 

The  European  war  reporter  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  nervous  old  gentleman; 
He  is  everla.stingly  doomed  to  listen 
for  the  other  .shoe  to  drop,  only — the 
guest  in  the  room  next  to  his  is  a 
thousand-Iegger,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  waiting. 

Of  course  it  doesn’t  take  any  super¬ 
human  qualities  to  fit  a  man  for  for¬ 
eign  bureau  work.  A  man  doesn’t 
have  to  bo  a  second  sighter  or  a  wiz¬ 
ard.  The  men  who  have  dope  most 
for  their  papers  in  Europe  since  the 
war  began  are  American  trained, 
regular  newspaper  fellows  who  simply  used  their  horac-sen.se  when  they  went 
to  their  jobs.  They  jnerely  combined  with  their  American  training  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  in  dealing  with  foreign  peoples.  There  is  no  worse  mi.stake  to 
be  made  by  a  newspaper  writer  abroarl  than  to  think  that  he  can  do  his  work 
precisely  as  he  did  in  his  home  town;  nor  can  he  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
customs  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  been,  a.s.signed.  To  attempt  .such  a 
thing  foredooms  a  man  to  failure  from  the  start.  He  must  use  his  Amer¬ 
ican  get-there-flrst  qualities  but  he  must  do  his  getting-there  in  a  way  which 
does  not  displease  too  much  the  natives  with  whom  he  works. 

Fakers  find  their  road  pretty  hard  in  Europe.  Whether  a  man  ever  sees 
any  direct  evidence  of  it  or  not,  his  work  is  pretty  closely  watched,  and,  if 
he  is  inclined  to  put  across  foundationle.ss  yellow-boys  once  in  a  while,  he  will 
discover — and  he  may  even  be  puzzled  by  the  discovery — that  the  officials,  and 
others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  .show  an  inclination  towards  coolnes.s. 

The  war  reporters  regularly  assigned  to  European  capitals  have  come  to 
regard  the  fly-by-nights  (certain  more  or  less  irresponsible  correspondents 
temporarily  working  for  daily  newspapers  or  periodicals)  as  their  worst  ene¬ 
mies.  Some  of  these  special  men  have  been  Irreproachable  in  their  relations 
with  foreign  Governments,  but  certain  others  have  done  things  which  the 
“regulars”  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  living  down. 

The  Uu.ssian  Ambassador  at  Washington  recently  told  me  of  an  American 
correspondent  who,  after  being  shown  exceptional  facilities  in  his  country 
and  being  allowed  to  take  unusual  photographs  upwn  his  word  not  to  use 
them  in  a  way  which  might  tend  to  give  military  secrets  away,  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  talked  of  what  he  had  seen  at  the  Russian 
front,  and  allowe<l  German  and  Au.strian  papers  to  publish  his  photos. 

I  could  mention  in  detail  numerous  similar  incidents  but,  1  am  proud  to 
say,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  solitary  one  which  involved  a  bona-fide  newspaper 
man. 


William  Phiup  Simms 


Mr.  Sliiuiis  1b  one  at  the  beet  known  of  American  correspondent*  In  tlie  war  *one. 
He  1*  manager  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the  United  Press  Association  ami  has  under  hlH  direc¬ 
tion  a  corps  of  writer*  eiixaged  in  covering  the  detalle  of  tlie  great  conflict  now  raging.  lie 
knows  ParlB  aa  thoroughly  as  he  knows  New  York.  He  1«  president  of  .tlie  .Anglo- .American 
Press  Cluh,  which,  as  Its  name  Implies,  Includes  In  its  memlK-rshlp  the  .American  newsimper 
corrtwiKindents  of  the  Continent.  Before  going  aibroad  he  was  dramatic  critic  and  later  city 
mlltor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  He  received  hi*  early  training  on  the  .Atlanta  Constitution. 
He  Joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the  United  Press  in  1908. 
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PROMOTERS’  BLUNDERS  TURNED  FORD  ”  hth 

PEACE  PARTY  INTO  A  WAR  PARTY  for 

peace  negotiations  now  and  I  believe 

Henry  Ford,  Victim  of  a  Bold  and  Strange  Scheme — Made  a  Laughing  she  is  willing  to  make  greater  conces- 
1  1  1  TV71-  1-k'j  V  ^  m/u  >  TTU  sions  than  her  enemies  suppose.  Eng- 


Stock  by  People  Who  Didn’t  Know  What  They  Were  Doing 
or  Deliberately  Misled  Him — Had  No  Standing  Abroad 
— Why  Expedition  Was  a  Miserable  Fiasco. 


NEW  STYLE  RULE  PATENTED 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  Has  Used 
Brass  and  Steel  Combination  Two  Years 
Two  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  adopted,  after  a  few 


By  Herman  Bernstein 


..  .1,  ..  j  _ _ a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  will  in 

a  situation  that  made  it  impossible  for  livelihood  seek  peace  mediation  des- 


land  and  France  will  doubtless  be  in  a  months  preliminary  trial,  a  new  style 
more  conciliatory  mood  after  the  Spring  column  rule,  both  full  length  and 
campaign,  and  Russia,  whose  Czar  and  labor-saving  size.  The  idea  originated 
reactionary  party  have  been  longing  for  with  the  Bulletin.  The  new  rule  is 
a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  will  in  composed  of  both  brass  and  steel. 

all  lilrali Virkrk/1  mpHiAtinn  BrflSS  Is  used  for  tllC  l)S.SC,  Htld  iss  niu<l(; 


Pklitor  of  The  nay  and  Author  of  ‘'Con-  P^'-^tely  after  another  defeat  in  the  -875  high,  both  top  and  bottom  being 

trite  Hearts”  and  Other  Books.  Spring.  hat.  It  is  then  run  through  a  tool  an.l 


•ite  Hearts”  a^  getically  strengthening  their  national  Spring  ^ 

HEN  I  joined  the  Ford  peace  defense  lines.  In  Denmark  the  Foi^d  ^Ve  United  States  would 

party  I  expressed  my  faith  In  Peace  party  was  not  even  allowed  to  acceptable  mediator  to  all 

the  idea  of  advertising  peace  ‘’go^e^oTthe*’ Fordit^rfound  consola-  the  countries  involved  in  the  war  not- 


From  various  sources  I  learn  that  the  the  top  is  slotted,  the  cut  being  .078 
President  of  the  United  States  would  deep  and  .022  wide.  The  steel  part  of 
be  the  only  acceptable  mediator  to  all  the  rule,  which  is  .021  thick  at  the  bot- 
the  countries  involved  in  the  war,  not-  tom,  and  which  has  been  ground  taper- 


in  the  neutral  countries.  I  believed  that  jjje  fact  that  the  movement 


withstanding  the  bitterness  that  has 
sprung  up  against  America  in  all  the 


ing  from  that  width  to  the  size  of 
printing  surface  desired,  from  one-half 


Henry  Ford  had  a  definite  plan  of  was  greeted  with  ridicule.  In  this  they  ,,e,jjgerent  countries.  It  is  believed  in  Point  to  point  and  a  half,  is  then  in¬ 
action,  that  he  had  certain  assurances  saw  signs  of  its  greatness.  It  is  true  ^jjat  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  fol-  sorted  in  the  brass  base,  the  steel  ex- 

- - - -  ......I,  o  that  all  great  movements  in  history  closely  the  European  situation  tending  .043  above  the  heiaht  of  the 


from  authoritative  quarters  that  such  a 
peace  expedition  might  prove  helpful. 
Notwithstanding  the  grotesque,  spec¬ 
tacular,  comic  opera  features  of  the 
peace  crusade,  I  felt  that  it  was  worth 
while  attempting  to  crystallize  the 
sentiment  of  peace  in  Europe  where 
civilization  has  been  interrupted  by 
violence  and  wholesale  destruction. 

Within  a  few  days  after  our  depar¬ 
ture  some  of  us  began  to  realize  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  bold  piece  of 
irresponsible  adventure,  conceived  skil¬ 
fully  but  executed  rather  clumsily. 

The  curious  collection  of  well  mean¬ 
ing,  naive  reformers  and  faddists  of  all 
kinds  and  all  ages — the  women,  men 
and  children  of  the  Ford  peace  party, 
were  whipped  into  line  by  a  strange, 
unseen  hand  from  Ix-hind  the  scenes, 
and  that  hand  was  not  the  hand  of 
Henry  Ford.  Those  who  would  not  be 
whipped  into  line  were  regarded  as 
rebels,  while  those  who  would  be  ser¬ 
vile  were  to  be  rewarded,  and  a  number 
of  the  “reformers”  preferred  to  be  ser¬ 
vile. 

Henry  Ford  was  the  most  pathetic 
figure  among  the  crowd  of  pathetic 
figures.  He  was  in  a  large  way  the 
victim  of  a  bold,  strange  sc;heme  as 
many  of  the  earnest  people  who  sacri- 


serted  in  the  brass  base,  the  steel  ex¬ 
tending  .043  above  the  height  of  the 


and  that  at  the  psychological  moment  brass.  After  the  steel  has  been  in- 
he  will  be  ready  to  do  in  this  war  what  serted  in  the  brass  the  rule  is  run 
Theodore  Roosevelt  did  in  the  Russo-  through  a  crimping  roller.  The  pres- 


Japanese  war. 

The  Ford  peace  expedition  has  fail- 


sure  is  just  enough  to  force  the  brass 
down  onto  the  steel,  the  taper  between 


ed  to  impress  itself  upon  Europe.  The  022  and  .021  giving  the  necessary  grip- 
permanent  peace  delegates,  chosen  at  Ping  surface  for  the  pliant  brass  to 
The  Hague,  are  well-meaning,  earnest  hold  the  steel  in  place.  After  the  rule 
workers  for  peace — and  I  have  learned  Is  finished  the  steel  extends  .043  above 
to  admire  the  sincerity  of  some  of  them  the  brass. 

—but  I  feel  that  the  whole  expedition  After  two  years’  use  accurate  mcas- 
has  been  so  successful  in  discrediting  urements  and  close  examination  fail  to 
itself  that  it  will  fail  to  command  the  And  any  difference  in  the  rules  as  they 
serious  consideration  of  serious  people  are  to-day  and  as  they  were  originally. 


anywhere. 

As  a  means  for  propaganda  the  ex¬ 
pedition  has  proved  a  dismal  fiasco. 

Here  was  a  campaign  launched  upon 
a  novel,  large  scale — here  was  an  effort 
to  “put  peace  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers”:  here  were  fifty  press  rep¬ 
resentatives,  among  them  some  of  the 
ablest  in  America,  ready  to  present  the 
fax;ts,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  thus  help  to  spread  peace  senti¬ 
ment  through  the  most  powerful 


Patents  have  been  granted  on  the  ar¬ 
ticle  and  the  patentees  expect  to  place 
the  material  on  the  market  soon. 


TESTS  FOR  STRENGTH  OF  TAPER 

New  York  City  Provides  Free  Service 
On  This  Important  Matter. 

Commissioner  Hartigan,  of  the  New 
Ydrk  city  Bureau  of  Weights  and 


Herman  Bernstein 


were  ridiculed  in  the  beginning,  but  ^®Dve  behind  the  expedition,  some  of 


medium  in  the  world,  but  instead  of  Measures,  invites  the  attention  of  all 
dealing  with  the  journalists  fairly  and  Interested  in  paper  to  the  facilities  af- 
squarely,  instead  of  convincing  them  t®*'ded  by  the  mechanical  division  o, 
that  there  was  a  genuine,  unselfish  bureau  for  testing  and  proving  the 
nfiotlve  behind  the  expedition,  some  of  ^nll  Per  pound,  also  percentage  of 
the  neonle  who  dominated  the  evnedi-  Stretch  in  air  or  in  water,  disclosing 


many  or  me  carnesi  people  wno  sacn-  . .  people  who  dominated  the  exnedl-  stretch  in  air  or  in  water,  disclosing 

fioed  their  time  and  their  work  were  not  all  movements  that  were  ridiculed  displayed  painful  ignorance  ot  the  t**®  strength  or  weakness  of  paper.  Ho 


victims  in  a  smaller  way.  The  naive  were  great.  ‘  ‘ 

genius,  with  boundless  faith  in  human  It  was  a  beautiful,  noble,  courageous  a  a7tem^o77rdonn7^t7i 

nature,  was  unconsciously  made  a  play-  effort  on  the  part  of  a  noble,  courage-  hnrti!  n 

thing  and  a  laughing  stock  by  people  ous,  but  deluded  man — for  no  one  who  .x.  gree 

who  either  did  not  know  what  they  has  met  Henry  Ford  doubts  his  sincer-  ®  ''y-  _ .  , 

were  attempting  to  do  or  who  deliber-  ity  or  nobility  of  purpose,  but  the  prac-  ^  natural 


says: 

“This  service  should  be  of  value  to 
you  in  your  business — especially  at  this 
time,  owing  to  the  new  conditions  with 
which  you  are  obliged  to  deal,  on  ac- 


were  attempting  to  do  or  who  deliber-  uy  or  nooiiiiy  oi  purpose,  oui  me  prac-  ereat  mihlicttv  cnmnnle-n  count  of  the  handicaps  experienced  as 

ately  mi.sled  him  and  others  by  un-  tical  inventor  permitted  himself  to  be  ‘  ®  campaign  ^  European  War. 


scrupulous  misrepresentation. 

The  blunders  made  by  promoters  of 


led  astray  into  a  field  that  was  new  to  P''oved  a  great  failure. 


him  and  his  naive  faith  in  human 


the  Ford  peace  party  turned  it  into  a  nature  dimmed  his  vision.  interested  in  relief  work  in  Poland  nnon  ousiness  aay,  wnere  tests  are  made 

war  parly  I,  waa  ridicuird  llr.l  In  “1/  .  l.ra,  «,ala  and  Iha,  lif  to^o  -pon  which  written  retatrta  arc  rend. 


Just  before  leavilig  Rotterdam  I 
learned  that  Henry  Ford  had  become 


a  result  of  the  European  War. 

“The  laboratories  of  the  bureau  are 
open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  each 
business  day,  where  tests  are  made 


America.  In  England  it  was  treated  l*edition  was  problematical  at  best. 


y^iiieiica.  JII  x-aiigiaou  ii  ii  ttaicu  - -  - - - -  unfortunate  nonnlntion  of  the  crco  tO  applicants.  JNO  Charge  or  tee 

With  contempt.  In  France  it  was  re-  there  was  nevertheless  a  faint  hope  and  PoliX  nri^rinces  ^ha/  his  exacted  for  this  service.  Sample 

garded  with  disgust.  And  in  Austria  a  remote  fighting  chance  in  the  pic-  J^XXne  f^r  BeWur  iT ^  be  sent  by  mall,  attention  to 

and  Germany,  where  it  was  watched  turesque  method  of  advertising  peace.  «  ^o^  is  tru^^  promptly  given.” 

silently  for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  it  but  when  the  questionable  politics  and  ^ord  expedition  will  long  be  re¬ 
might  after  all  prove  a  medium  for  the  selfish  motives  of  some  of  the  ^^‘8  Rceat  achieveinent  - 

starting  peace  negotiations,  it  was  also  Peace  crusaders  came  to  the  surface.  ^  '"pilgrims"  have ^’n^t  '^vS  S**“‘‘®*  Employees 

mocked  as  soon  as  its  impotency  and  there  was  a  feeling  among  those  who  *  pilgrims  have  not  even 

folly  became  apparent.  In  the  neutral  really  hoped  for  the  success  of  this  “•  Gardner,  Mass.,  February  15.— There 

countries  it  failed  to  arouse  even  mission  that  a  beautiful  idea  had  been  /w  „  ,  „  ,  ,  more  smiles  to  the  square  inch 

genuine  curiosity.  spoiled,  a  beautiful  dream  shattered.  Printers  to  Get  Pay  for  Holidays  around  the  office  of  the  Gardner  News 


Printers  to  Get  Pay  for  Holidays 


may  be  sent  by  mall,  attention  to 
which  will  be  promptly  given.” 


Shares  Profits  With  Employees 

Gardner,  Mass.,  February  15. — There 
are  more  smiles  to  the  square  inch 
around  the  office  of  the  Gardner  New.s 


The  chief  blunder  was  beyond  doubt  and  a  noble  effort  thwarted.  And  the  The  Boston  letter  to  the  February  than  would  fill  seventeen  sticks  of 
the  connection  of  a  subject  of  one  of  Pity  of  it  all  is  that  other  efforts  in  number  of  the  Typographical  Journal  space,  double  leaded.  With  their  pay 
the  belligerent  countries  as  the  head  behalf  of  peace  may  be  hindered  for  a  tthe  official  paper  of  the  International  checks  the  other  day  the  employees  of 
and  dominant  force  of  an  American  time  through  this  misguided,  useless  Typographical  Union  of  North  Amer-  ^be  News  Publishing  Company,  pub- 
expedition.  This  has  made  the  expo-  cruise.  ‘ra),  has  the  following:  “The  Chris-  Ushers  of  an  evening  newspaper,  re- 

dition  futile  in  Europe.  It  is  sad  that  the  neutral  countries  Dan  Science  Monitor,  with  that  liber-  reived^  a  notice  that  on  the  first  of 


Another  important  blunder  was  made  in  Europe  seem  at  present  less  eager  sHty  which  has  ever  characterized  its  ^sA'h  February  and  Augiust  they  would 

when  members  of  the  Ford  peace  party,  for  peace  than  some  of  the  belligerent  management,  last  month  notified  its  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  coii- 

the  guests  of  Henry  Ford,  were  prac-  countries.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  employees  that  they  would  receive  pay  eern.  The  share  of  each  man  is  dc- 


the  guests  of  Henry  Ford,  were  prac-  countries.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
tlcally  forced  in  a  humiliating  manner  there  are  large  elements  in  the  neutral 


for  all  holidays  in  the  future. 


termined  according  to  his  salary  and 


to  sign  a  pledge  declaring  their  opposl-  nations  that  turn  pale  at  the  mere  been  the  custom  of  this  paper  in  the  1*  based  on  the  receipts  for  six  months, 

tion  to  President  Wilson’s  policy  of  mention  of  the  word  peace,  for  they  Pa^st  to  remember  employees  on  the  The  president  of  the  company  is  lA'vi 

national  defense.  The  most  prominent  are  waxing  fat  on  the  blood  and  sacrl-  sick  list  most  liberally.  As  the  Moni-  W-  Greenwood,  former  president  of  the 

men  and  women  among  the  delegates  flees  of  the  nations  at  war.  The  neu-  tor  is  an  evening  paper  and  suspends  btate  Senate. 


publication  on  all  legal  holidays  except 


refused  to  sign  this  pledge.  trals  cannot  even  agree  upon  a  confer-  publication  on  all  legal  holidays  except 

The  third  blunder  was  the  failure  on  ence  among  themselves,  and  it  would  election  day,  this  is  an  item  in  the  life 

the  part  of  the  Ford  peace  crusade  be  wrong  to  expect  for  some  time  that  the  pay  envelope  of  considerable 

leaders  to  take  into  consideration  the  they  will  act  as  disinterested  peace  moment.”  - 

conditions  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  mediatora  San  Francisco  Churches  Advertise 

neutral  countries  they  were  about  to  My  observation  during  this  trip  San  Franciscx),  February  12. — Church 


conditions  and  frame  of  mind  of  the 
neutral  countries  they  were  about  to 


moment.”  - 

San  Francisco  Churches  Advertise 


InternationaPs  New  Feature 

The  International  Syndicate  of  Bal¬ 
timore  announces  a  new  feature. 


San  Franciscx),  February  12. — Church  “Health  Is  Wealth,”  a  series  of  articles 


invade.  T’hough  the  zealous  pacifist  through  neutral  countries  and  through  advertising  is  being  successfully  car-  hy  Dr.  John  B.  Huber,  professor  of 
leaders  in  the  Ford  party  deliberately  Germany  and  my  recent  visit  to  ried  on  in  San  Francisco  through  the  pulmonary  disea.ses,  Fordham  Univer- 
wrecked  the  expedition  by  splitting  it  the  belligerent  countries  leads  me  to  columns  of  the  Chronicle.  Every  Sun-  8lty  Medical  School,  New  York.  The 
on  the  national  defense  issue,  they  did  believe  that  the  psychological  moment  day,  a  quarter  page  display  ad,  with  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  popular  way 
not  know  that  upon  their  arrival  in  for  peace  negotiations  will  arrive  in  an  impressive  picture  in  the  center,  is  an*!  will  appeal  to  everybody  who  has 
the  neutral  countries  they  would  find  May  or  June,  when  England,  France,  run  above  the  regular  church  notices.  regard  for  health. 
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SCENE  AT  THE  SPHINX  CLUB  DINNER  HELD  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA  ON  TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  SPHINX  CLUB 

DINES  THE  LADIES 


Annual  Function  at  the  Walclorf-Astpria 
a  Brilliant  Affair — The  Grand  Ball 
Room  Becomes  a  Beautifill  Garden 
Hung  With  Flags  and  Banners-  The 
Entertainment  and  the  Souvenirs. 
When  the  heavy  plush  portieres  hang¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  door  to  the  grand 
hall  room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  were 
piKshed  aside  last  Tue.sday  evening  and 
members  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  with  their 
wives  or  sweethearts,  entered,  exclama¬ 
tions  of  delighted  surprise  rose  in  volun¬ 
tarily  to  their  lips  at  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  them.  The  great  room  in 
which  the  annual  ladies’  night  banquet 
had  been  si)read  had  been  converted 
into  a  beautiful  garden  around  the 
walls  of  which  were  hung  hundreds  of 
flags  and  banners  and  amid  them  were 
electric  lighted  rings  with  the  head  of 
a  Sphinx,  the  club’s  symbol  In  the 
centre. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  a 
string  orchestra  was  seated,  arose  a 
mass  of  foliage  branches  bearing  snow 
white  flowers.  I^ater  in  the  evening  a 
pretty  young  woman  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them  with  a  basket  of  roses 
in  her  hand  which  she  proceeded  to 
throw  to  the  diners  as  .she  sang  a  senti¬ 
mental  ballad. 

Here  and  there  about  the  room  were 
tall  stands  with  immense  baskets  of 
cherry  and  api)le  blossoms  which  served 
to  heighten  the  illu.sion  that  the  tables 
were  spread  in  a  beautiful  garden.  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  room  were  Sphinx 
<'lub  banners  bearing  the  motto  “Hon¬ 
esty  in  Advertising.’’ 

Above  the  .stage  end  of  the  ball  room 
were  grouped  in  a  strikingly  effective 
design  dozens  of  American  flags  inter- 
sper.sed  with  electric  lights. 

Rising  from  the  centre  of  each  table  ^ 
.was  a  tall  rustic  stand  with  a  bird 
•■age  at  the  top  in  which  a  singing 
canary  endeavored  to  outrival  the 
orchestra  in  the  sweetness  of  the  notes 
which  it  emitted. 

In  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  roon 
was  the  John  Wanamaker  Band,  re 
splendent  in  red  uniforms  and  gold  laco 
whi('h  played  a  stirring  march  as  th 
guests  found  their  way  to  the  tables 


When  all  were  seated  a  photographer, 
without  whom  no  club  or  organization 
dinner  is  regarded  complete,  made  the 
snapshot  picture  of  the  scene  which  is 
reproduced  on  this  page. 

As  the  Sphinx  Club  is  regarded  as  a 
Waldorf-Astoria  institution,  in  that 
all  the  dinners  of  the  club,  six  annually, 
for  many  years  have  been  given  at  the 
hotel,  the  members  feel  almost  as  much 
at  home  within  its  rooms  as  they  would 
in  their  own  residences.  Oscar  Tschlr- 
ky,  the  hotel  manager,  to  whom  so 
many  banquet  committees  are  indebted 
for  suggestions  for  dinners,  and  who  is 
indefatigable  in  supervising  these  af¬ 
fairs  and  in  looking  after  the  comfort 
of  the  guests,  saw  to  it  that  nothing 
that  would  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening  was  omitted.  The  menu 
of  the  dinner  was  as  follows: 

Martini  Cocktail  and  Maraschino  Cherry 
Radishes  Ripe  and  Green  Olives  Celery 
Bluepoint  Oyster  Cocktail 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Clams  a  la  Sphinx 
Dry  Monopole,  Brut  Vintage  1906 
Fre.sh  Mushrooms  Under  Glass 

Sorbet  Richelieu  C 

Rhode  Island  Turkey  With  Dressing  ' 
Glblet  Sauce  l| 

Mashed  Potatoes  Browned,  Currant  Jelly' 
Hearts  of  Lettuce  Ru.ssian  Dressing 
Sphinx  Brilliants  Assorted  Cakes 

Coffee  || 

Crfeme  de  Menthe  Verte  FrappSe 

Cigars  Hamlet  “Fancy  Tales  of  Smoke’’- 

and  Coronia  Dalia.  | 

And  when  the  feast  was  coming  to] 

an  end  dainty  boxes,  wrapped  in  violeti 
colored  paper  and  tied  with  narrow  j 
ribbons,  were  distributed  among  the  ITsj 
ladies  pre.sent.  Upon  opening  them  they 
found  that  each  contained  a  satin  cov¬ 
ered  casket  la  which  reposed.  In  a  white 
kid  case,  a  dainty  pair  of  opera  glasses' 
of  high  quality.  During  the  serving 
of  the  dinner  a  musical  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  Wanamaker  Band, 
McKee’s  Orche.stra,  and  the  Pacific  Male 
Quartet,  composed  of  Roy  W.  Steele, 
first  tenor;  H.  Denton  Bastow,  second 
tenor;  R.  Norman  Joliffe,  baritone,  and 
A.  Duncan  Cornwall,  basso.  Miss  Edna 
Schaeffer  Kellogg  roused  the  diners  to 
enthusiasm  by  her  character  songs,  the 
last  of  which,  “America,  I  I^ove  You,” 
was  sung  by  her  In  unison  with  the 
audience. 


The  only  speech  of  the  evening  was 
delivered  by  R.  F.  H.  Huntsman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee. 
It  was  so  forcible  and  was  received 
with  such  enthusiastic  applause  that 
we  give  it  verbatim: 

“If  you  folks  will  clear  out  of  here 
for  about  a  pair  of  minutes  while  they 
roll  up  the  carpet,  we  will  dance.” 

The  floor  was  cleared  of  all  evidences 
of  the  banquet  in  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  dancing  began. 

Everybody  said  it  was  the  best  ladies’ 
night  the  club  had  ever  had.  The 
committee  In  charge  consisted  of  R.  F. 
K.  Huntsman,  chairman;  Finer  F. 
Meyer,  Joseph  Potsdamer,  E.  A.  West- 
fall,  Samifel  E.  Leith,  James  P.  Gilroy, 
and  Paul  Meyer.  All  of  the  members 
refused  to  take  the  credit  for  the  affair 
to  themselves.  They  declared  that  the 
one  man  who  deserved  praise  above  all 
others  was  Preston  P.  Lynn,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  who  Is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store.  It 
was  his  genius  that  conceived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  beautiful  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion  that  aroused  so  much  admiration 
among  the  guests.  . 

Some  of  those  present  were;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barrett  Andrews,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Collin  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Appel,  Mr.  William  Berri, 
and  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Bothwell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  B.  Bock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Bayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Cook,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Conklin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  Mr.  George  Ethridge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Fettinger, 
Miss  Beatrice  E.  Fettinger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Fort,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Fleming,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  D.  Fernald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
J.  Gerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gibbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Green,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  F.  Heydt,  Mr.  B.  T.  Babbitt 
Hyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hotchkin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  Mis.s 
Leontine  Huntsman,  Miss  Dorothy 
Huntsman,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Huntsman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cressy  A.  Morrison,  Mr.  anti 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hotchkin,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Hard¬ 
ing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ingersoll,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Albert  S.  Koenig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
I..eith,  Mr.  Preston  P.  Lynn,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Leitner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Leeming,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Low, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Morton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cressy  A.  Morrison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.swald  F.  Marquardt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Musson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  F.  Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  K. 
Mclllroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Mc- 
('arthy,  Mr.  James  O’Flaherty,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wads¬ 
worth  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  St.  John 
Richard.s,  Mr.  Louis  Rosenberg,  Miss 

Rosenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 

Russell,  Major  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Stras- 
burger,  Mr.  R.  S.  Scarburgh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jules  P.  Storm,  Mr.  Emil  M. 
Scholz,  Mr.  E.  A.  Scholzi  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Schuster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Smythe,  Mr.  Roy  Williams  Steele,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Stroud,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
William  J.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Ullman,  Mr.  Louis  Wiley, 
Miss  Carrie  Wiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
vey  C.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D. 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Whalen, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  Miss  I.ue  K. 
Wagstaff,  Miss  Marion  Wag.staff. 


Army  Raised  by  Advertising 

Hedley  Francis  Le  Bas  tells  in  the 
current  i.s.sue  of  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  how  he  was  employed  by  the 
British  Government  to  raise  an  army 
by  advertising.  He  did  it — at  57  per 
cent,  of  the  former  cost  of  getting  re¬ 
cruits.  He  also  conducted  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  by  which  a  $3,000,000,- 
000  loan  was  placed.  Mr.  Le  Bas  made 
his  ads  for  soldiers  Interesting,  just  as 
he  would  have  done  for  purchasers  of 
tea,  soap  or  tobacco.  He  formed  a 
committee  of  the  leading  ad  writers  in 
the  country  and  their  posters  have 
filled  the  gaps  on  the  fighting  line  for 
over  a  year.  When  the  loan  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  was  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Mr.  Le  Bas  was  once  more 
pressed  into  service  and  the  three  bil¬ 
lion  was  over-sub8crit)ed  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks.  Through  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  successes  of  Mr.  Le  Bas  the 
British  Government  has  had  good 
cause  to  endorse  the  bu.siness  of  adver¬ 
tising. 
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DR.  IRA  HARRIS’  STORY 
OF  VICTORIA  DISASTER 


Physirian’s  Death  in  Tripoli  Recalls  One 
of  the  Greatest  Tragedies  in  Naval' 
History — How  the  New  York  World 
Beat  All  Other  Newspapers  in  Getting 
the  News. 


By  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ira  Harris,  for 
thirty-two  years  a  mis.sionary-physi- 
cian  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  serving  at  Tripoli, 
where  he  was  Consul  for  twenty  years, 
which  occurred  early  this  month,  re¬ 
calls  to  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest 
beats  ever  recorded  by  an  American 
newspaper  was  secured  through  his  aid. 

On  Friday,  June  23,  1893,  during  a 
naval  manoeuvre  of  the  British  fleet 
off  Tripoli,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
through  an  error  made  by  Admiral 
Tryon,  the  man-of-war  Camperdown 
rammed  the  Victoria,  another  war¬ 
ship,  and  sent  her  quickly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  350  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Minister  stationed  in  London 
attended  a  reception  given  by  the 
Turkish  Minister  in  that  city.  While 
there  he  accidentally  overheard  an  at- 
tach6  of  the  Admiralty  office  tell  of  the 
disaster  to  one  of  the  diplomats  who 
was  present. 

On  his  way  home  the  Portuguese 
Minister  stopped  at  the  home  of  a 
young  man  who  was  correspondent  of 
a  Buenos  Ayres  newspaper  (South 
America)  and  related  to  him  what  he 
had  heard.  The  latter  ran  to  a  cable 
office  and  .sent  a  dispatch  of  half  a 
dozen  lines  to  -his  paper,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  the  world  to  carry  the  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  news  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  Admiralty  office  did  not 
make  public  the  sinking  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  until  eleven  o'clock  on  June  24. 

The  London  newspapers  that  after¬ 
noon  issued  extras  announcing  the 
di.saster,  up  to  that  time  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  British  navy, 
and  the  whole  Kmpire  was  immediately 
aflame  with  excitement.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  no  details  of  the  event  were  printed 
because  they  were  unobtainable  either 
at  the  Admiralty  office  or  from  Tripoli. 

The  newspaper  editors  at  once  set  to 
work  to  secure  the  details.  They  sent 
numerous  dispatches  to  Tripoli  but 
none  of  them  were  answered.  Tripoli 
was  a  small,  sleepy  old  town  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  where 
nothing  of  importance  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened  before.  No  newspapers  were 
published  there  and  no  correspondent.s 
were  located  within  its  limits.  All  of 
the  inhabitants  save  one  spoke  the 
Turkish  language  and  no  other. 

Never  before  had  the  newspapers 
been  so  thoroughly  defeated,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  news,  as  upon  this 
occasion.  lilditors  frantically  tried 
every  known  expedient  without  result. 
The  London  correspondents  of  the 
American  newspapers  received  many 
urgent  requests  for  details  of  the 
tragedy,  but  none  were  forthcoming 
because  they  were  not  to  be  had. 

David  Graham  Phillips,  who  at  the 
time  was  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
New  York  World,  concluded  to  try  a 
scheme  often  employed  in  American 
newspaper  oflSces  to  get  the  news. 
The  plan  wa.s  to  wire  the  telegraph 
operator  at  Tripoli  and  offer  him  $500 
to  send  the  story.  The  manager  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  in¬ 
formed  him,  however,  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  operator  at  that  place  was  a 
Turk  who  could  not  read  English,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  answer  his  dis¬ 
patch. 

However,  Phillips  concluded  to  send 
the  telegram,  and  trust  to  luck.  He 
fumed  and  fretted  all  day  Saturday, 
awaiting  an  answer,  but  none  came. 
Elarly  Sunday  morning,  two  days  after 
the  disaster,  he  received  a  message 
signed  "Pierre,"  saying  that  the  writer 
would  send  the  story  if  he  would  for¬ 


ward  the  money  to  cover  the  cable 
and  telegraph  tolls. 

Overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his 
scheme  Phillips  rushed  to  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company's  office  prepared 
to  send  the  money  by  cable,  but  was 
informed  that  the  Turki.sh  company 
would  not  accept  it.  Although  much 
disappointed  Phillips  did  not  lose 
heart.  He  sent  "Pierre”  a  message 
telling  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
cable  the  money  and  asking  him  to 
advance  the  amount  himself  and 
promising  that  a  check  to  cover  same 
would  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail. 

.Meantime  not  another  line  of 
news  beyond  the  original  few  lines, 
printed  the  day  following  the  tragedy, 
had  been  printed  in  any  of  the  London 
I)aper.s.  The  Admiralty  office  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  women  making  inquiries 
about  the  husbands  or  sons  who  were 
members  of  the  Victoria's  crew.  Let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  of  inquiry  poured 
into  the  newspaper  offices  in  a  steady 
stream. 

Monday  came,  and  while  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  sat  at  breakfast  a  messenger  boy 
rushed  into  the  room  and  laid  upon 
the  table  the  first  page  of  that  won¬ 
derful  story  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Victoria,  which  afterward  thrilled  the 
people  of  all  lands.  It  told  in  an  in¬ 
tensely  graphic  manner  how,  during  a 
naval  manoeuvre,  the  Camperdown 
had  thrust  her  prow  into  the  side  of 
the  ship;  how  the  Victoria  had  steered 
for  the  shore  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  she  went  down,  head  on,  like 
a  sounding  whale,  and  as  she  plunged 
into  the  depths  the  cruel  fingers  of  the 
sea  swept  the  officers  and  sailors  from 
the  crowded  deck  back  upon  the  swift¬ 
ly  revolving  screws  and  their  bodies 
were  cut  in  pieces  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  dyed  with  their  blood. 

Mr.  Phillips  cabled  the  story  to  New 
York  and  it  was  printed  in  a  late  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  World.  It  was 
the  first  complete  account  to  appeal’  in 
any  newspaper  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  created  a  sensation.  The  story  was 
cabled  back  to  I.,ondon  newspapers  by 
their  New  York  correspondents,  but 
ino.st  of  them  wouldn't  print  it  because 
they  regarded  it  as  only  another  of  those 
"Yankee  inventions.”  It  was  fully  a 
week  before  the  English  newspapers 
secured  their  own  accounts  and  when 
they  appeared  it  was  found  that  they 
did  not  differ  in  a  single  e.ssential  de¬ 
tail  from  the  Evening  World's  story. 

The  question  every  newspaper  man 
wanted  answered  at  the  time  was 
“Who  sent  the  story  and  how  did  he 
get  it?”  The  answer  is  as  follows: 

When  I’hillips'  cablegram  to  the 
telegraph  operator  at  Trii)oli  was  re¬ 
ceived,  there  happened  to  be  in  the 
telegraph  office  Dr.  Ira  Harris,  an 
American  missionary  physician,  the 
only  person  in  Tripoli  who  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  operator,  a  Turk,  couldn't 
read  the  message  and  so  he  asked  the 
physician,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  to  read  it  for  him. 

Dr.  Harris  decided  to  fill  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips'  order  and  sent  the  dispatch  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  cable  tolls,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  $3  or  $4  a  word,  be  sent  to  him. 
When  word  came  that  the  money 
couldn't  be  furnished  by  cable  Dr. 
Harris  borrowed  the  necessary 
amount  from  a  business  acquaintance 
who  told  him  he  would  never  get  It 
Ijack  from  the  World. 

Dr.  Harris  then  took  a  boat  and 
went  out  to  the  fleet  still  lying  oft 
Tripoli  and  got  the  story.  Even  to 
this  day  his  account  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Victoria  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Ijest  written  accounts  of  a  naval  dis¬ 
aster  ever  published  in  a  newspaper. 


.41toona  Tribune  Reaches  Sixty  Years 

The  .41toona  (Penn.)  Tribune  a  few 
days  ago  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding  by  issuing  an 
elaborate  edition  of  116  pages  and  by 
holding  a  banquet  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  workers  on  the  paper 
and  their  guests.  W.  H.  Schwartz  has 
been  editor  of  the  Altoona  Tribune 
continuously  since  1881. 


PAPER  MAKERS  PREDICT 
RISE  IN  NEWS  PRINT. 


President  Moore  Tells  Delegates  to  Ame¬ 
rican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  Con¬ 
vention  That  Advanced  Cost  of  Labor 

and  Raw  Materials  Will  Force  Increase 

of  Price  in  All  Grades  of  Paper. 

In  his  annual  address  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  held 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  city,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Frank  L.  Moore,  president 
of  the  association,  said  that  the  most 
important  problem  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
during  the  past  year  was  the  labor 
question. 

Mr.  Moore  spoke  at  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  association  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  he  said  that  common  labor  had 
increased  from  40  to  70  per  cent., 
while  mechanics'  wages  had  increased 
300  per  cent.  These  increases  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  he  said,  together  with 
the  large  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  would  of  necessity  bring 
about  material  increases  also  in  the 
price  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  including 
news  print  paper, 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  could  not 
forecast  what  effect  the  increased  price 
of  news  print  paper  would  have  on  the 
newspaper  industry,  but  he  thought  it 
would  cause  the  big  city  publishers  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  pages  of  their 
papers  rather  than  increase  the  price 
of  the  papers.  The  country  publishers, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thought,  would 
probably  have  to  increase  the  price  of 
their  papers,  because  any  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  size  of  those  newspapers 
would  have  the  tendency  to  lessen  their 
influence  with  their  readers. 

The  reason,  he  said,  for  the  strained 
labor  conditions  in  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  was  that  men  are  con¬ 
tinually  leaving  the  paper  factories  and 
going  to  plants  manufacturing  war 
materials.  The  increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  paper,  he  declared,  will  vary 
from  3  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  different  grades. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  on  the  American  paper  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Moore  said  that,  although 
the  war  had  had  the  tendency  to  bring 
a  largely  increased  volume  of  business 
to  the  American  paiier  makers,  and  all 
the  mills  of  the  country  are  now  work¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  past,  none  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  had  made  any  money.  The  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  the  mills,  he  stated,  had 
been  very  heavy,  and  if  manufacturers 
had  had  boats  in  which  to  ship  goods, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  larger. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
industry  that  had  received  more  pub¬ 
licity  during  the  past  year  than  the  dye 
situation.  "It  is  reported,”  said  he, 
"that  at  the  present  time  there  is  about 
15,000  tons  of  color  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  annually  in  the  United  States. 
But  I  doubt  if  there  is  more  than  half 
of  this  amount  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time." 

The  encouragement  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Moore  said,  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Congress  will  enact  an  effective 
anti-dumping  law  that  will  prevent 
.Germany  from  dumping  her  colors  here 
at  the  close  of  the  w’ar. 

Mr.  Moore  also  advocated  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  and  said  that  the  association 
.was  particularly  anxious  to  have  a  fine 
of  steamers  established  between  the 
United  States  and  European  and  South 
American  ports. 

As  an  example  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production  in  paper  making,  Mr. 
Moore  quoted  the  following  figures: 
Rags  from  9  to  33  per  cent.;  old  papers, 
11  to  100  per  cent.;  repair  material, 
piping,  etc.,  25  to  100  per  cent.;  dye 
stuffs,  1,600  to  2,000  per  cent.;  chemi¬ 


cals.  pulps,  including  Kraft  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite,  33  to  50  per  cent.; 
bleaching  powder,  1,040  per  cent.;  soda 
ash,  147  per  cent.;  bituminous  coal,  131 
per  cent.;  common  labor,  40  to  70  per 
cent.;  mechanics,  300  per  cent.;  feli.s, 
10  per  cent.;  wires,  33  per  cent.;  screen 
plate.s,  25  per  cent.;  brass  castings  and 
materials.  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that,  although  the 
past  year  had  been  anything  but  profit¬ 
able  to  the  paper  manufacturer.s,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  was  very  briglit, 
and  the  indications  now  are  that  191 C 
will  be  the  banner  year  of  that  indus¬ 
try. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  was  that 
the  natural  color  news  print  was  only 
another  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Ku- 
roi)ean  war,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  dye 
.situation  cleared  natural  color  news 
print  paper  would  again  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

One  of  the  engineers  pre.sent  stated 
that  the  paper  makers  of  the  countiy 
had  spent  $23,000,000  last  year  for  light, 
heat  and  power. 


Development  of  Paper  Materials 

Washinoton,  February  16. — An  in¬ 
terdepartmental  or  joint  committee  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  l)een 
appointed  to  take  up  the  development 
of  paper  materials,  the  members  of  the 
committee  being  de.signated  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Secretary  Houston,  of 
the  Department  of.  Agriculture,  on 
February  14.  The  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  of  the  Department  of  (Commerce, 
has  conducted  inve.stigations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  paper  materials  and  has  a  fully 
equipped  paper  mill.  The  Forest  pro¬ 
ducts  Division  of  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
likewise  conducted  investigations  along 
this  line  and  has  a  similar  mill  at  its 
laboi’atory  at  Madi.son,  Wiscon.sin. 


Indiana  Paper  Fifty  Years  Old 

The  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Republican 
has  just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  paper  was  started  February 
9,  1866,  by  James  M.  Cumback,  who 
now  lives  in  Indianapolis.  It  was  first 
called  the  Union,  then  the  Shelby  Union 
Republican,  and  finally  the  Republican. 
Mr,  Cumback  was  editor  of  the  paper 
until  1876,  when  he  sold  to  Simeon  J. 
Thompson,  who  still  lives  in  Shelby¬ 
ville.  Mr.  Thompson  sold  his  intere.st 
to  John  J.  'Wingate.  Enos  Porter,  Bur¬ 
ton  F.  Swain  and  Ed  Swain  are  among 
the  principal  owners  at  present.  T.  K. 
Goodrich  is  managing  editor. 


New  York  Trade  Press  Meeting. 

The  New  York  Trade  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  February  meeting  in 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club,  47 
East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  29,  at  6:15  o'clock. 
Delegates  w’ill  be  instructed  for  the 
final  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  and  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution  of  the  association.  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Baldwin,  the  new  president  of 
the  Hill  Publishing  Company,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present. 


A  Guide  to  Winter  Outings 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  has 
issued  its  annual  guide  to  winter  re¬ 
sorts,  putting  out  an  alluring  booklt-: 
of  forty  pages  which  sets  forth  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  many  places  in  the  ITnitt’d 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Tables  of 
distances,  fares,  hotel  rates  and  otbei 
data  show  at  a  glance  just  how  the 
cost  of  a  trip  can  be  approximately 
figured.  Many  illustrations  help  to 
visualize  the  text. 


Lyman  J.  Pendall,  of  Caribou,  was 
elected  pre.sident  of  the  Aroostook 
County  (Me.)  Publishers'  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  last  week. 
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80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatiorts 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

1789  Broadway  504  Hearst  Building 

You  cannot  cover  Boston  or  New  England  without  the  Boston  American 


Making  It  Easy  For  The  Salesman 


The  Boston  American  does  not  accept  advertising  of  whiskey  or  habit •  forming  drugs 


Boston  dealers  favor  advertised  goods.  They  favor 
them  because  the  majority  of  their  customers  ask  for  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  by  name  and  because  they  find  that  the 
number  is  increasing. 


The  advertiser  who  knows  what  the  majority  of  Boston 
dealers  think  about  window  displays,  indoor  displays,  sales 
literature,  coupons  in  advertisements,  and  direct  by  mail 
advertising,  and  plsms  accordingly,  does  much  to  make  it 
easy  for  his  Boston  salesmsui. 


A  knowledge  of  these  things  helps  a  salesman  sell 
goods.  He  knows  what  the  majority  of  Boston  dealers 
like,  which  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  majority.  It  gives  him  confidence. 


Help  your  Boston  ssJesman.  Secure  data  regarding 
the  dealer  attitude  toward  certain  phases  of  merchandising 


Write  for  details  concerning  our  plsui  of  co-operating 
with  advertisers  or,  better  still,  send  sdong  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  you  want  answered.  The  work  we  do  for  you  %vill 
not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 


The  salesman  who  sells  advertised  goods  has  an  easier 
time  of  it  in  Boston  than  the  salesman  who  sells  non- 
advertised  goods. 


and  advertising  campaigns.  Such  information  will  help 
you  with  your  plans. 

Find  out  how  many  grocers  or  druggists  there  are  in 
each  of  the  39  cities  said  toums — the  number  on  each 
street.  The  salesman  udll  know  whether  he  has  made 
them  all  or  not  and  you  will  have  a  check  on  his  calls. 
Such  information  will  help  both  advertiser  suid  salesmsui. 

Back  up  your  Boston  salesman — back  up  your  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  plans  with  facts.  We  will,  if 
you  wish,  supply  data  covering  the  39  cities  and  towns  of 
Metropolitan  Boston  which  will  be  useful  to  you. 

We  will  supply  data  regarding  local  trade  conditions 
as  related  to  a  product  or  service  similar  to  the  one  under 
consideration.  We  will  make  it  easier  for  you  auid  your 
Boston  salesman.* 
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Is  the  Keynote  of  the  Multiple  Linotype  Idea 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  plant  and  eliminated 
magazine  changes  by  installing 

24  More 

Multiple  Magazine 
Linotypes 

replacing  single  magazine  Linotypes  which  have 
been  in  constant  service 

TWENTY-TWO  YEARS 

The  Linotype  Is  the  Machine  That  LASTS 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  S.  Wabash  Ave.  646  Sacramento  St.  549  Baronne  St. 


TORONTO  :  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 
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ORIGINATORS 


IMPROVERS 


DEVELOPERS 


Every  year  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  seen 
marked  improvements  in  Linotype  machines. 

From  the  earliest  model  to  the  present  Quick 
Change  Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes  the 
growth  and  development  of  “The  Linotype 
Way”  has  always  kept  pace  with,  and  even  antic¬ 
ipated,  the  demands  of  the  printing  industry  for 
composing  machines  adapted  to  its  requirements. 

Step  by  step  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  improved  and  developed  its  machines 
until  the  acme  of  perfection  has  been  reached  in 

Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes 


MODEL  8 
Three  Magazines 


MODEL  9 
Four  Magazines 


MODEL  14 

Three  Magazines  with  Auxiliary 
Magazine 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO: 
1100  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

646  Sacramento  St. 

TORONFO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 


NEW  ORLEANS; 

549  Baronne  St. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


WASHINGTON  COKKESPONDENT  SHEDS 

LIGHT  ON  DARK  CORNERS  OF  COUPON  EVIL 


is  being  cut  down.  Yet,  the  newspaper 
owners  and  publishers  stand  aside  and 
do  nothing  to  help  themselves  because 
they  fear  somebody  will  say  they  are 
sclHsh.  I  believe  newspaper  men  are 


History  of  the  Fight  From  the  Time  that  Chairman  Linlerwoo4  Intro-  *he  only  people  in  the  world  who  don’t 
I  ..-11  1  i>  r  o  II  I  1  1  rr  1  make  an  effort  to  protect  their  own 

His  IjiII  flt  tiic  Kp<|Ut*sl  oi  oIIIhII  JiKiPppnudit  Jodscco  business.  If  they  would  Hood  Congress 


Dealer's-  -One  Representative  Says  Every  Newspapt'r 
Should  Fight  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Iniquitous  System. 


with  petitions  and  articles  setting  fortn 
the  facts,  a  proper  measure  wouid  be 
adopted  in  very  short  order. 

“If  newspaper  men  were  like  other 
bu.siness  men  they  would  drive  the  cou- 


IThk  KniTou  AND  PfiiUSHEit  rvijucsU'd 
an  old  Washiiiiiton  vorrcupondcnt  to 
u'Titr  for  it  a  tivwtt  xtory  trllina  of  the 
Hituntion  of  anti-coupon  Iciiiulation 
pendinp  in  Coiif/rcus  in  u'liirh  the  tirwu- 
pa-prr  puhlinhcrs  of  this  country  arc  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  an  intercstiny  story  in 
that  the.  facts  arc  set  forth  in  the  lan- 
fiuayc  of  some  members  of  Congress 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  ci'ery 
newspaper  man  in  America  reading. 
Kd.] 

W'ASUiNirroN,  1).  C.,  February  16. — 
‘The  other  fellows  got  here  first  with 
the  most  men  and  defeattnl  the  news¬ 
paper  men,  the  indei>endent  tobacco 
dealers  and  the  consuming  pubiic,”  said 
a  iirominent  t'ongressman,  referring  to 
the  FnderwoiKl  bill  jilacing  a  tax  on 
tobacco  jiaikages  containing  coupons 
and  on  the  gifts  of  coupons  with  the 
.“^ale  of  toliacco. 

■I’he  rnderwoiKl  bili  and  bills  of  .sim¬ 
ilar  iharacter  which  were  referreil  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  t'ommittee  in  the 
la.st  t'ongress  were  voted  down  or 
action  jiostiioned  by  that  committee. 

The  history  of  the  fight  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  when  Mr.  I’nderwood.  of 
.\labama.  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  .Means  ('oinmittee,  intriKiuceil 
his  bili,  which  was  intnsluced  at  the 
ri-gtiest  of  small  independent  tobacco 
dealers  in  nearly  every  city  of  the 
Fnited  States,  it  was  i>ractically  favored 
by  every  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committt'e.  iKith  Democratic 
and  Heinibiican.  It  would  have  gone 
through  the  committee  in  a  jiffy.  Hut 
the  indepeiKlcnt  tobacco  dealers  asked 
for  a  hi'aring.  Their  rwtiie.st  was  agrei'd 
to.  Then  the  <oui>on  people  a.skwl  like¬ 
wise  to  be  heard  at  the  same  time  and 
askeil  that  the  hearing  Ik-  jiostponed  for 
30  il.ays  in  order  for  them  to  get  up  the 
data  on  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  cou[)on  ih-oi>1o  immediately  got 
busy,  went  into  the  t'ongre.ssional  dis¬ 
trict  of  each  memlier  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Fommittef',  liought  ail  manner 
of  manufai'tured  .stuff  to  be  used  as 
gifts  in  rislis'ming  i-ouiions,  and  got  up 
petitions  against  the  I'nderwootl  bill 
from  manufacturers  and  laborers  in 
thesi'  districts  to  the  members  of  the 
Ways  ami  Means  t'ommittee.  In  one 
tiistrict  in  the  Middle  West  they  bought 
all  manner  of  glassware  and  got  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  gla.ss  manufacturer.s.  the 
Class  Worker.s'  union  and  allied  unions, 
and  all  manner  of  other  peoi>le,  declar¬ 
ing  that  a  great  industry  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  if  a  tax  was  put  on  tobacco 
tiackages  containing  redeemable  c-ou- 
jions.  or  on  cigar  .store  coupons  given 
with  .•cjxles  of  tobacco,  cigarettes  and 
cigar.s.  They  went  into  another  dis¬ 
trict  and  liought  a  lot  of  cheap  jewelry 
and  into  another  and  liought  furniture, 
and  into  another  one  and  had  the  cou- 
jions  lithograjihed.  and  got  up  petitions 
from  all  of  these  to  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  indivi¬ 
dually  urging  the  vote  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  in  ojiposition  to  the  bill. 

There  were  no  petitions  from  the 
printers’  union  anywhere,  although  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  printers  are  employed  in 
seting  advertisements  for  every  lithog¬ 
rapher  employed  in  printing  coupons. 

VAST  I/ISS  TO  PACERS  YEARLY. 

The  newsjiaper.s.  which  have  lost 
some  $10,000,000  annually  of  newspaper 
advertising  by  virttie  of  coupon  adver¬ 
tising,  sent  no  iH'tition.  nor  did  they 
aiipear  interested.  They  did  not  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  independent  tobacco  deal¬ 
ers.  nor  did  they  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
c'onsuming  imblic,  who,  after  all,  pays 
for  the  coupon  form  of  adverti.sing.  So 


there  lo.st  in  committc'e,  but  the  issue 
is  a  very  live  one,  it  wili  not  down. 
The  jiublic  .seeks  a  remedy  and  will  no 
doubt  find  it  in  the  many  measures 
before  the  present  Congress. 

.V  prominent  newspaper  man,  who 
has  iost  some  $15,000  of  advertising 
annually  by  virtue  of  the  coupon  evil, 
was  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago  to 
hel|>  one  of  his  local  friends  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  in  regard  to  a  certain  tariff  schedule. 
He  devoted  hours  and  days  to  this.  Yet 
he  hesitated  to  talk  about  the  tobacco 
<'oui>on  bill,  Ijecause  he  was  personally 
interested  from  an  advertising  point 
of  view.  He  thought  they  might  con- 
.sider  him  seifish,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  aiding  the  independent 
tobai-i'o  deaiers  of  his  town  and  every 
man  who  consumes  toliacco  in  it. 

When  asked  if  it  was  not  a  selfish 
move  on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  a.sk 
him  to  aid  in  protecting  the  .said  friend 
in  a  certain  tariff  .scheduie  he  acknowl- 
edgtsl  it  was  and  that  he  had  no  reason 
for  doing  it,  except  that  the  man  he 
was  repre.senting  was  his  per.sonal 
friend  and  a.ssociate.  He  wouid  spend 
his  money  and  his  time  working  for  his 
friend,  but  didn’t  feet  that  he  could  do 
anything  for  his  own  busine.ss  because 
someone  might  accuse  him  of  being 
selfish. 

.Vimost  every  member  of  the  House 
who  has  looked  into  the  features  of 
the  old  I'nderwood  bill  believes  that 
they  should  be  enacted.  They  lielieve 
that  the  public  and  the  indejiendent 
dealers  should  be  protected  again.st  the 
coupon  graft,  but  they  say  that  the 
people  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
I'oupon  busine.ss  have  fiooded  them  with 
petitions  from  their  own  di.stricts  and 
that  the  newspaper  publishers  of  this 
country  have  stood  a.side  and  permitted 
this  evil  to  lie  foi.sted  upon  the  public. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  providwl  that  cigarette  and  to¬ 
bacco  packages  should  contain  nothing 
but  the  name  of  the  maker,  the  brand 
and  the  internal  revenue  stamp.  This 
was  repealfsl  at  the  instance  of  the 
coupon  people  and  the  internal  revenue 
laws  now  have  no  provision  which 
would  prevent  a  folding  Ixsl  being  given 
away  with  two  ounces  of  tobacco  or 
a  package  of  10  cigarettes. 

EX'ERY  NEWSPAPER  SHOI.'LD  FIOUT. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  ncswpapcr.s,’’ 
said  a  prominent  Southern  Congress¬ 
man,  “to  get  up  petitions  from  every 
merchant  in  the  country  to  Congre.ss  to 
repeal  this  iniquitous  system.  It  is 
playing  havoc  with  the  busine.ss  of  the 
drug  stores,  newstands  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  tobacco  peotde  all  over  the 
country.  The  tobacco  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  paying  for  these  coupons  which 
go  into  tobacco  packages  and  the  cou¬ 
pon  people  are  making  tremendous 
profits  out  of  it.  I  have  heard  that  fuliy 
40  per  cent,  of  the  coupons  are  never 
offered  for  redemption,  but  arc  thrown 
away. 

“Still,  what  can  a  Congressman  do.” 
he  continued,  “when  he  gets  petitions 
from  his  di.strict  gotten  up  by  people 
who  are  making  a  few  little  thin.g.s 
which  they  are  selling  to  the  coupon 
people  to  be  given  in  redemption  of 
coupons?  These  people  get  all  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  associates  to 
sign  petitions  and  send  them  to  us.  The 
newspapers  are  doing  nothing  to  help 
the  independent  dealers  and  the  public. 
They  are  doing  nothing  to  help 
themfselves.  They  are  losing  money 
every  day,  and  their  advertising  space 


pon  and  trading  stamp  concerns  out  of 
business.  These  pirates  who  play 
upon  the  gullible  public  should  be  leg¬ 
islated  out  of  existence.  And  Congress 
wouid  do  it  if  the  newspapers  would 
demand  it  by  printing  the  views  of  the 
merchant  cla.ss  of  this  country,  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  oppose  the 
system.  There  are  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  merchant  gambling 
class  of  this  country — the  ciass  who 
want  to  get  the  better  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  by  fooling  the  public  with  coupons 
and  trading  stamps.  The  system  is  as 
iiad  as  the  old  Louisiana  State  lottery. 

“The  attractivene.ss  of  the  coupon 
evil  is  likewi.se  leading  many  a  ten-year 
old  lad  to  smoke  cigarettes  who  wouid 
otherwi.se  resi.st  the  temptation.” 

THINGS  MIXED  IN  K  AM  LOOPS 

The  Question  is:  Who  Owns  the  Inland 
Sentinel? — Merger  Proceedings  Halted. 

Toronto,  February  15. — Newspaper 
affairs  in  the  city  of  Kamioops,  H.  C., 
are  in  .somewhat  of  a  muddie.  The 
trouble  dates  back  to  1912.  In  that 
year  I).  H.  Johnstone  undertook  to  form 
a  conijiany  to  acquire  the  Inland  Senti¬ 
nel  from  Dr.  M.  S.  Wade,  then  owner. 
He  obtained  an  option  on  the  jiroiierty. 
The  first  payment  on  the  purcha.se  price 
was  made  by  a  Catdain  Worsnop,  who 
was  as.sociated  with  Mr.  Johnstone  in 
the  (ieai.  Johnstone  afterwards  was  un¬ 
able  to  rai.se  the  balance  of  the  money 
requirexl  and  Worsnop  took  po.s.se.ssion 
on  his  own  account.  He  has  been  run¬ 
ning  the  pai>er  ever  since  and  recently 
entered  negotiations  to  merge  it  with 
the  other  Kamloops  iiaiier,  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  To  itrevent  this  deal  going  through 
before  he  got  the  baiance  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  Dr.  Wade  has  obtained 
an  injunction  stopping  merger  jirocex'd- 
ings  until  the  trial  of  his  action  again.st 
Johnstone  for  recovery. 

Dr.  Wade  claims  that  he  gave  pos- 
ses.sion  to  Johnstone.  Johnstone  claims 
Qiat  he  failed  to  complete  his  project 
to  imrcha.se  and  ,  Worsnop  virtuaiiy 
bought  the  paper,  to  resell  it  to  him 
later.  Worsnop  ."says  that  he  merely 
lent  the  money  to  Johnstone  and  took 
the  paper  as  security  for  the  loan. 

To  Start  News  Bureau  in  Winnipeg 

Toronto,  February  16. — One  of  the 
fir.st  changes  following  the  tran.sfer  of 
the  Winnipeg  Telegram  to  new  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  the  re.signation  of  Col. 
(1.  C.  Fortcr  from  the  position  of  news 
(slitor.  Col.  Forter  announces  his  in¬ 
tention  of  starting  a  news  bureau  in 
Winniiieg  which  wiii  have  for  its  chief 
object  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Western  Canada  to  news- 
liapers  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
Fnited  States.  The  Colonel  has  long 
been  an  outstanding  figure  in  Western 
jotirnalism,  having  w'orked  in  Calgary 
previous  to  joining  the  Telegram  and 
before  that  in  Toronto  and  a  number 
of  .American  cities.  It  has  not  been 
announced  yet  who  wiil  succeed  him  as 
news  editor  of  the  Teiegram  but  it  is 
sujiposed  that  the  position  will  fall  to 
H.  H.  W.  Deacon,  who  has  been  closely 
as.sociated  with  Mr.  Keck,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  for  some  time. 

Will  Advise  on  Pan-.Ameriran  Affairs 

.John  Vavasour  Noel,  who  was  an  as- 
.sistant  secretary  of  the  second  Pan- 
.\merican  Scientific  Congress  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  recently,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  National  capital  as  an  “Adviser 
on  Pan-,\merican  .\ffairs,”  to  assist 
tho.si'  contemplating  investnjent  or 
travel  Ut  South  America. 


TRAINING  TO  BE  OFFICERS 


Newspaper  Men  of  New  York  City  Now 
Drilling  Industriously. 

The  biggest  organization  of  bona 
fide  newspaper  men  ever  formed  in 
New  York  city  is  that  of  the  Ofiicers’ 
Training  Corps  for  newspaper  men 
whii'h  is  now  studying  military  tactics 
under  Major  Harrison  Hali,  U.  S.  A. 
The  corps  was  suggested  late  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  on  February  17  it  had  202 
journalists,  representing  every  daily  in 
the  city,  on  its  rolis. 

The  purpose  of  the  corps  is  to  train 
young  newspaper  men  as  reserve  offi¬ 
cers  for  use  in  a  volunteer  army  in 
case  of  war,  and  to  educate  them  in 
miiitary  matters.  Many  men  over 
forty  have  joined,  however,  and  these 
are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  young.sters. 

Driiling  began  late  in  January  in  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory, 
which  was  tendered  by  Colonel  Bates, 
of  the  National  Guard.  Forty  men 
were  present  at  the  first  drill  for  even¬ 
ing  men,  and  the  next  Monday,  at  the 
morning  men’s  driil,  sixty-five  re¬ 
ported.  Since  then  the  numbers  have 
increased  until  last  Thursday  night 
seventy  men  reported  for  drill,  and  on 
ia.st  Monday  seventy-five  morning  men 
were  in  uniform.  Major  Hall  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  on  Ueut  Matthews,  U. 
S.  A.,  to  assist  him  regularly  in  the 
work. 

The  organization  was  effected  with¬ 
out  encouragement  or  assistance  from 
the  men  higher  up  in  New  York 
journali.sni,  and  three  men  were  re- 
spon.sible  for  enlisting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  aid  of  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  E.  F. 
fllenn.  The  corps  is  commanded  by 
Major  Hall,  and  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  General  Wood  through  Col. 
Glenn. 

Col.  Glenn  attended  the  drill  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  and  briefly  outlined  what 
he  hojied  the  corps  would  accomplish. 
He  said  that  he  was  planning  to  send 
the  members  to  the  forts  around  Nejv 
York  city  to  study  big  gun  practice, 
and  that  he  hoped  for  a  “Plattsburg 
camp”  for  the  corps  inside  the  city. 

The  temporary  executive  committee, 
compo.sed  of  Blanton  Barrett,  Grattan 
McCafferty  and  Ernest  Dupuy,  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  corps,  re-signed  the  same 
night  in  order  that  the  corps  might  .se¬ 
lect  a  permanent  executive  body.  Mi‘. 
Barrett,  who  is  on  the  Journal  re¬ 
write  staff,  and  Mr.  McCafferty,  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  re-write  .staff,  were 
re-elected.  Mr.  Dupuy,  of  the  Herald 
re-write,  refused  re-election,  as  his 
duties  prevented  him  attending  regu¬ 
larly.  J.  S.  S.  Richardson,  of  the 
Herald,  was  elected  in  his  place,  and 
H.  J.  Bate,  of  the  Press,  was  madt'  a 
fourth  member.  These  four  will  carry 
on  the  civil  affairs  of  the  corps. 

An  idea  that  took  from  the  start  was 
suggested  on  February  10  by  Charles 
Crane  of  the  A.s.sociated  Press,  a  new 
member.  It  was  to  publish  a  two-page 
newspaper  devoted  exclusively  to 
corps  new.s.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Corps  News,  and  the  fir.st  num¬ 
ber  was  di.stributed  Thursday  night.  It 
contained  a  brief  hi.story  of  the  corps, 
numerous  suggestions  for  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  an  account  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  at  the  two  preceding  meetings. 
The  News  will  be  printed  weekly. 

The  question  of  a  Sunday  drill  was 
taken  up  at  the  Thursday  night  meet¬ 
ing,  and  favored  by  most  of  those 
present.  Arrangements  for  the  drill 
will  be  made  next  week. 

Every  active  editorial  man  in  the 
city  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
corps.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
he  shall  attend  fairly  regularly,  and 
that  he  shall  purchase  the  uniform. 


Harry  C.  Flvans,  editor  of  the  Yeo¬ 
man  Shield,  who  went  to  Europe  with 
the  Ford  jieace  party,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  which  the  Des 
Moines  Press  Club  is  planning  to  give 
this  month. 


JHF  FVF-StVO  STaK.  FBIPAT.  JAXTAItT  9. 


Brand-New  Type  Every  Day! 


TKe  Star,  always  a  model  {or  typographical 
excellence,  has  now  attained  the  very  ideal  o{ 
the  good  printer  s  dream — in  that  it  now  appears 
with  a  hrand>new  dress  o{  display  types,  bor¬ 
ders,  etc.,  every  day.  By  the  installation  o{ 

The  Monotype  Type  A  Rule  Caster 
With  Its  ‘‘Non-Distrihution”  System 

TKe  Star  has  added  to  Its  already  wonderfully  equipped  plant 
of  type  netting  mackinea  two  caatera  to  make  new  every  day  the 
hand  aet  diaplay  type  and  leada.  rulea  and  hordera  uaed  in 
compoaition.  Thia  addition  la  the  very ‘^laat  word*'  in  time  and 
labor  aaving  machinery,  and  haa  abaolutely  revolutionixed  the 
compoamg  room  methoda  of  thia  newapaper. 

The  uae  of  the  Monotype  Type>ttf>Rule  Caatera  and  the  Non- 
Diatribution  Syatem  meana  )uat  thia: 

That  the  entire  forma  of  tyM>  except  .type  larger  than  half- 
inch  aquare.  uaed  in  printing  The  Star  today  are  emptied  bodily 
into  the  melting  pot  and  The  Star  tomorrow  la  printed  from  a 
complete  frcah.  new  dreaa  of  diaplay  typea  and  bordera  aupplied 
by  the  Monotype  caatera.  With  a  new»aper  handling  the  im- 
menae  volume  of  advertiaing  of  The  Star  the  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  confuaion  thua  effected  ia  almoat  incalculable.  Jual 
to  illuatrate : 


In  the  Great  Rush  Week  of  Holiday  Advertising,  Dec.  13  to  19,  Inclusive, 
The  Star  Printed  299,607  Lines  of  Advertising  Eipiivslent  of  982 tn  Columns 


To  handle  thia  enormoua  volume  of  advertiaing  in  thia  abort  apace  of  time 
The  Star'a  compoamg  room  facilitiea — great  aa  they  are  were  taxed  to  their  ut« 
moat  capacity— and  to  uae  the  expreaaion  of  The  Star'a  foreman:  '*lfwe  had  not 
been  eauipped  with  the  Monotype  caatera  and  the  Non-Diatnbution  Syatem  1 
do  not  know  how  we  would  bare  been  able  to  get  the  paper  out  on  time.  " 

In  thia  buay  week  one  of  theae  machinea  caat  over  160  pounda  of  type  a  day, 
while  the  other  made,  every  day.  over  300  pounda  of  leada.  aluga  and  rulea 
automatically  cut  to  meaaurc. 

The  amount  of  new  typea.  leada.  aluga.  rulea.  etc.,  produced  by  theae  two  little 
machinea  and  uaed  in  theae  aeven  working  daya  ia  fairly  aatounding. 

Here  arc  the  figures: 


130,400  Single  Types;  82^20  Leads,  Slugs,  1 
26^  Picas  (Two  Columns)  Wide 
What  It  Means  to  Star  Readers 


(4)TluCa 


The  Muipment  of  Monotype  caatera  and  the  Non-Diatribution  Syatem  meana 
thia  to  The  Star  readera : 

It  enablea  The  Star  to  get  out  on  time  every  day  and  fulfill  its  promise  of 
**From  Press  to  Home  Within  the  Hour." 

The  uae  of  new  display  typea  and  bordera  in  The  Star  every  day  gives  typ<H 
graphical  diatinctiveneaa.  beauty  and  clearness  to  every  page  of  the  paper,  and 
makes  reading  it  a  pleasure  even  to  those  with  poor  eyesight. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


NON-DISTRIBUTION 

• 

Non-Distribution:  Tlie  system  hy  whieh  each  compositor  is  continuously  suppliisi  with  new  typ^s  spacing  material, 

.  high  and  low  leads,  slugs  and  rules,  directly  from  the  Monotyjx'  Typc-&-Rule  Caster,  which  makes  this  material  so 
economically  that  whole  pages  after  use  are  melted  up  to  make  now  material,  'riiiis  Recasting  replaivs  Distribution 

The  Greatest  Composing  Room  Economy  since  the  Invention  of  Hot  Metal  Composing  Machines 


CREATORS  OF  NON-DISTRIBUnON 

Cfeetara  of  Maehtnai  fer  Printart  la  Cast  Thaw  Own  Typa 
Craatert  of  Machinaa  la  Caat  Laada  and  Rulaa  Any  LanfUi 


.\SK  MONOTYPE  USERS— n/A’P  A'A’OR’ 


The  advantages  of  Non-Distribution:  («)  'I'o  Ncwsimukt  .Advertisers,  (fc)  To  N'ewspajjer  Owners,  (c)  'lo  (  omposing  Rihiiii  SuixTintcndents. 

(d)  To  Compositors.  Photographic  rcpriKhictioii  (one-third  size)  of  full  page  ad  designed  and  written  by  Washington  Star. 

OUR  TYPEARULE  CASTER 

is  the  only  machine  for  Non-Distribution  tiecau.se  (a)  it  makes  type  so  fa.st  that  it  co.sts  les.s  |o  make 
new  type  than  to  distribute  used  tyjie;  (h)  it  is  the  only  machine  that  makes  a//  the  '‘tools  for  the 
comjxjsitor;  tyjie,  space  material,  and  rules,  leads  an«l  .slugs  of  any  length  from  G  jiicas  to  25  inches 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Creators  of  NON-DISTRIBUTION  Equipment 

Tell  your  stenographer  to  have  us  -send  you  our  folder  on  Non-Distribution 
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PUBLISHERS  AND  PUBLICISTS  EXPRESS 

VIEWS  ON  COUPONS  AND  TRADING  STAMPS 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor  of  the  “New  York  Evening  Post,” 
Commends  the  Recent  Editorials  of  “The  Editor  and  Publisher” 
on  this  Subject  to  the  Attention  of  All  Who  are  In¬ 
terested  in  the  Public  Welfare. 


[/‘ubluists  so  liistinfjvishrd  as 
Arthur  hiisbitne  and  Osvoald  (iarrison 
Villard,  holding  and  promulgating 
sharply  contrasting  opinions  on  many 
other  subjects,  agree  in  the  view  that 
the  coupon  and  trading  stamp  question 
must  be  solved  solely  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  public  welfare.  This  has 
bi-en  the  contention  of  The  Kditor  and 
PrBLiBHKK  from  the  beginning  of  its 
campaign  of  education  on  this  matter. 
The  fact  that  the  consumer  pays,  and 
pays  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  gift,  justifies  a  nation-wide 
campaign  of  enlighten  ment  ns  to  this 
trade  device — a  (ampaign  which  shall 
result  in  h'edcral  legislation  regulating 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  or  abolishing 
it  altogether,  just  as  the  lottery  was 
abolished. — Kd.J 

AS  CENERAL  OTIS  VIEWS  IT. 

H.  Otis,  president,  I..08  Angeles 
(I'al.)  Times. — “I  am  opposed  to  the 
methoiis  of  eoupon  and  trading  stamp 
users  in  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  the  last  resort  an  attempt 
to  build  up  something  with  nothing  as 
a  basis.” 

A  MATTER  OK  Pl'BLIC  WELFARE. 

Oswald  Oarrison  Villard,  president. 
New  York  Evening  Post  Co. — “I  have 
read  the  insert  which  appeared  in  The 
Editor  and  Pcblisher  recently  regard¬ 
ing  the  trading  stamp  and  coupon  idea. 
While  the  trading  stamp  and  coupon 
no  doubt  have  served  their  purpose  in 
extending  trade  and  developing  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  its  abuses  will  be  curbed  and  the 
evil  stamped  out.  Your  common-sense 
analysis  of  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  consideration,  not  only 
by  advertisers  and  users  of  space,  but 
by  those  interested  in  public  welfare 
generally.  No  harm  can  come  from 
throwing  the  light  of  publicity  on  the 
trading  stamp  and  coupon  business,  or, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  any  business 
with  widespread  public  scope.” 

FROM  THE  BIG  MAN  OF  SPOKANE. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  SiKikesman-Revlew. — “We  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  your  campaign 
against  the  general  trading  stamp.  We 
have  taken  a  definite  stand  against  the 
use  of  general  trading  stamps  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Spokesman-Review. 
We  have  not  yet,  however,  excluded 
the  individual  enterprise  of  a  single 
Ifx-al  advertiser  where  he  offers  a  dis- 
i-ount  direct  or  in  the  shape  of  a  cou- 
IHin.” 

TAKING  I’P  THE  WORK  IN  EVERETT. 

W.  W.  Rlain,  managing  secretary, 
Everett  (Wash.)  ('ommerclal  Club. — 
“The  matter  of  the  trading  stamps 
uschI  by  different  establishments  of  this 
city  has  l>een  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Retail  Bureau  of  this  club,  and 
I  have  l>een  asked  to  write  you  asking 
for  some  of  your  literature  covering 
this  situation.  1  understand  that  you 
have  made  quite  a  study  of  it  and  any 
<lata  you  can  furnish  us  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.” 

ELIMINATED  IN  WINSTON-SALEM 

Rufus  A.  Shore,  manager,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. — “Coupons  and 
trading  stamps  )iave  tveen  entirely 
eliminated  in  this  city  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Frank  Griffith,  secretary  of  the 
Retail  Merchants'  Association,  who  are 
on  record  as  opposing  use  of  stamps  or 
coupons  in  any  way.  The  Sentinel  does 
not  carry  trade  stamp  advertising.” 

UTICA  STILL  SLUMBERS. 

Prentiss  Bailey,  president,  Utica  (N. 

y.)  ObBerver. — "Sperry  &  Hutchinson 


have  an  agency  in  Utica  and  quite  a 
wide  distribution  of  their  stamps.  One 
of  the  largest  department  stores  has  a 
coupon  of  its  own,  which  is  also  given 
out  by  merchants  in  Utica  and  vicinity. 
To  compete  with  this  latter,  one  of  the 
other  department  stores  put  out  a  cou¬ 
pon  of  its  own  about  a  year  ago.  The 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  coupon  or 
stamp  business,  nor  have  the  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  any  agreement  on  the 
subject.  It  has  not  been  agitated  here 
as  yet.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we 
published  Sperry  &  Hutchinson’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  have  had  none  lately. 
However,  their  stamps  and  those  of  the 
department  stores  above  mentioned  are 
advertised  by  the  various  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  own  ads.” 

"taboo  in  ABERDEEN." 

J.  H.  McKeever,  editor,  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American.  —  "Coupons  and 

stamps  are  taboo  ia  Aberdeen.  We 
have  a  Merchants’  Association  here 
which  has  waged  a  campaign  against 
trading  stamps  and  very  vigorously 
combats  any  effort  to  lodge  them  in  the 
local  merchandising  activities.” 

PHOENIX  BANS  TRADING  STAMPS. 

Chas.  A.  Stauffer,  business  manager, 
Phoenix,  (Ariz.)  Republican. — "1  am 
quite  sure  that  at  present  there  is  no 
store  using  trading  stamps.  We  have 
a  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation,  to  which  the  retail  stores  be¬ 
long.  In  the  discussions  at  their  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting,  of  which  1  am  a 
member,  trading  stamps  have  been 
condemned.  We  carry  no  trading 
stamp  advertising:  so  you  see  Phoenix 
is  fortunately  free  from  this  evil.  I 
am  sure  the  Republican  would  accept 
no  advertising  copy  referring  to  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  propositions  from  any  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

CUTS  UTTLE  FIGURE  IN  JAMESTOWN. 

H.  M.  Hall,  business  manager,  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Journal. — "So  far  as  the 
situation  in  Jamestown  is  concerned, 
the  coupon  or  trading  stamp  cuts  little 
figure.  A  few  leading  grocers  and  a 
comparatively  small  list  of  third  rate 
stores  use  coupons  and  stamps,  but  the 
larger  stores  as  a  class  do  not.  The  re¬ 
tail  bureau  of  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
which  includes  all  the  leading  retailers 
of  the  city,  is  opposed  to  the  use  of 
stamps  or  coupons.  The  newspapers 
have  not  reached  any  agreement  on  the 
subject.  We  do  not  refuse  advertising 
of  trading  stamp  people  or  users,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  very  little 
indeed  ever  offered  to  us.” 


COUPONS  SAP  BUSINESS  LIFE 

Delegate  McQuiston  so  Declares  Before 
Big  Body  of  Hardware  Men. 

At  the  fifteenth  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Atlantic  Seaboard 
Hardware  Association,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  Walter  F.  Meijuiston,  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  national  convention  of 
hardware  dealers  held  at  St.  Paul  last 
June,  made  his  report.  He  described  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  association. 

Mr.  McCJuiston  declared  himself  as 
lieing  against  profit-sharing  coupons,  as 
sapping  the  life  out  of  the  hardware 
business.  He  said  the  profit-sharing 
companies  make  enormous  profits,  which 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
retailer  and  puts  an  increase  on  the 
cost  of  material. 

Former  Congressman  M.  Clyde  Kelly 
spoke  on  the  “Stevens  Bill.”  He  urged 
the  members  to  organize  for  their  own 
interests,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
for  the  iPftinteRaoce  of  prices,  rather 


than  for  reckless  price  competition.  He 
said,  in  part: 

"The  biggest  word  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  organization,  the  spirit  of  get 
together.  Commerce  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  every  country  in  the 
world. 

"Unrestricted  competition  cannot 
continue.  It  is  a  policy  in  which  the 
strongest  man  overcomes  the  weak. 
What  we  want  is  cooperation,  and  to 
disestablish  the  reckless  policy  of  price 
cutting.  In  this  policy  the  man  who 
lasts  the  longest  wins  out.  In  price 
cutting  hundreds  of  men  are  crushed 
out  every  year,  because  of  the  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  the  plan  is  con¬ 
ducted.” 

Mr.  Kelly  attacked  mail  order  houses 
and  said  the  neighborhood  store  should 
be  given  a  square  deal.  He  said  only 
the  schemer  does  not  advertise  his 
goods  and  attacked  the  man  who  does 
not  show  the  public  what  he  has.  He 
~*aid  he  favored  a  square  deal  for  every¬ 
body. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  WIN  HONORS 


Long  List  of  California  Journalists  Who 
Have  Been  Called  to  High  Places. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  February  12. — 
William  Glass,  business  manager  of 
the  Fresno  Republican,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organized  mil¬ 
lion -dollar  California  Peach  Growers’ 
Association,  thus  adding  another  name 
to  the  long  list  of  California  newspaper 
men  who  have  been  chosen  for  high 
positions. 

John  S.  Chambers,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  is  now 
State  controller.  John  F'rancis  Neylan, 
formerly  a  writer  on  the  Bulletin,  is 
the  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  J.  P.  Baumgartner,  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register,  and  E.  D.  Clark,  editor 
of  the  Riverside  Press,  are  filling  State 
offices  with  high  credit.  Irving  Mar¬ 
tin,  publisher  of  the  staunch  1  Stockton 
Record,  is  head  of  the  State  Water 
Commission.  L>yman  King,  editor  of 
the  Redlands  Facts,  is  a  State  Senator. 
State  Treasurer  Friend  W.  Richardson 
of  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  is  serving 
the  State  with  high  credit.  Editor 
Florence  J.  O’Brien,  of  the  Chico  En¬ 
terprise  has  been  the  standard  bearer 
of  his  party  for  high  office.  EMitor 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  of  the  Fresno  Re¬ 
publican,  has  turned  down  several  in¬ 
fluential  appointments.  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  was  for  many  years  one  of 
California’s  best  known  representatives 
at  Washington,  (ieorge  C.  Pardee,  of 
the  Oakland  Enquirer,  was  one  of  the 
famous  California  Governors.  And 
there  are  others. 


To  War  on  Eyesore  Posters 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
city,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bronx  Board 
of  Trade,  is  going  to  "clean  up.”  The 
indiscriminate  posting  of  advertising 
matter  on  other  than  projierly  erected 
billboards  Is  to  be  stopped.  The  Civic 
Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  realizing 
that  heroic  measures  must  be  taken  if 
the  buildings  in  The  Bronx  are  to  be 
saved  from  being  marred  by  unsightly 
posters,  have  invoked  the  criminal  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  This  statute,  which  carries  a 
penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $25  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
days,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
)>oth  fine  and  imprisonment,  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Police 
Department  by  the  Board  and  to  the 
notice  of  Borough  President  Mathew- 
son,  with  the  demand  that  these  of¬ 
ficials  enforce  this  law.  The  Police  De¬ 
partment  has  responded  to  the  demand 
with  great  promptness.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  Frank  A.  Lord,  in  charge  of 
the  Police  Department  in  The  Bronx, 
has  notified  the  Board  of  Trade  that  his 
men  have  been  instructed  to  Immedi¬ 
ately  enforce  the  law. 


FRENCH  CENSORS  CRITICISED 


“Passing”  a  Farmhouse  Picture  Causes  a 
Lot  of  Trouble. 

Almost  since  Its  first  establishment 
the  military  censorship  in  France  hus 
been  constantly  denounced  for  Its  sup¬ 
pression  and  distortion  of  news  de¬ 
spatches  relating  to  matters  connected 
with  the  war.  In  a  late  issue  of  the 
Gaulois,  Charles  Chenu  launches  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  censors  from  an 
entirely  new  angle,  charging  the  au¬ 
thorities  with  having  failed  to  quash 
news  which  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  appear  in  print. 
jf  “During  last  summer,”  he  writes,  “a 
well  informed  newspaper  of  large  circu¬ 
lation  published  a  picture  of  a  farni 
with  this  legend  beneath,  ‘The  farm  of 
Berthouval,  where  our  soldiers  fropi 
the  trenches  are  taking  a  well-earnfhl 
rest.’  It  passed  the  censors  all  right, 
but  somehow  a  copy  of  the  newspar>er 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
two  days  later  Berthouval’s  farm  was 
showered  with  immense  shells,  which 
caused  an  appalling  loss  of  lives.  ‘What 
are  the  censors  thinking  of?’  wrote  one 
of  the  survivors  to  me.  'Of  every  other 
thing,’  1  answered  him.  Of  course.  If 
the  editor  himself  had  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  the  newspaper  might 
come  before  the  eyes  of  the  invaders 
he  would  have  suppressed  the  picture 
on  his  own  Initiative,  censor  or  no  cen¬ 
sor. 

“Another  example  of  careless  censor¬ 
ing: 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  give  close  at¬ 
tention  to  everything  that  may  help  to 
diminish  the  privations  and  discomforts 
of  our  troops,  to  inquire  about  their 
needs  and  to  provide  means  for  allevi¬ 
ating  them  to  whatever  extent  this  can 
be  done.  If  they  need  fuel  at  some 
camp  it  should  be  made  known,  yet  not 
with  comments  like  those  below,  which 
1  am  repeating  after  one  of  our  great 
newspapers: 

“  'It  is  necessary  that  the  charcoal 
which  is  sent  to  furnish  warmth  for 
the  soldiers  in  camp  or  in  the  trenches 
lie  apportioned  in  such  fashion  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  will  not  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  officers, 
who  are  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  fuel  used  in  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  little  luxuries  was 
originally  intended  for  their  subordi¬ 
nates.’ 

"This  paragraph  failed  to  draw  the 
censors’  scissors  into  action.  But  what 
would  the  men  at  the  front  think  when 
they  read  the  story?  The  common  sol¬ 
diers  would  conclude  that  if  they  feel 
cold  it  is  because  their  officers  have  it 
too  warm,  and  if  their  feet  get  numb 
and  frostbitten  it  is  in  order  that  their 
superiors  shall  be  able  to  bask  in  sum¬ 
mer  temperature.” 


Canadian  Paper  Threatened  by  Mob 
Toronto,  February  15. — The  Edmon¬ 
ton  Bulletin,  the  morning  paper  in  th' 
Albertan  capital,  owned  by  the  Hon 
Frank  Oliver,  M.  P.,  Ex-Minister  of  the 
Interior,  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
the  victim  of  a  mob  attack  last  Friday 
evening.  The  previous  night,  soldiers 
quartered  in  ('algary  had  run  riot, 
wrecking  two  caf^s,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  employed 
alien  enemy  help  at  the  expense  of  re¬ 
turned  soldiers.  This  spirit  of  animos¬ 
ity  spread  to  Edmonton,  where  the 
troops  got  worked  up  over  the  alleged 
employment  of  aliens  at  the  big  Grand 
Trunk  Hotel,  the  Macdonald,  and 
threatened  to  serve  that  place  as  thi' 
jt’algary  caf^s  had  lieen  served.  The 
Bulletin,  in  referring  to  the  matter, 
used  expressions  which  were  miscon¬ 
strued  by  the  soldiers,  and  on  Friday 
evening  a  demonstration  was  piade  in 
front  of  the  newspaper  office.  The 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  at  the  request 
of  the  colonels  of  the  63rd  and  66th 
liattalions,  addressed  the  mob  and  ex¬ 
plained  matters  to  their  satisfaction 
for  the  crowd  soon  dispersed. 
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The  Composing  Room  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post 

has  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine  field  for  the  setting 
of  advertisements  with  a  “punch.”  Nearly  all  the  large  important  advertising 
agencies  in  the  city  send  in  their  rough  and  unmarked  copy,  past  experience  as¬ 
suring  them  of  a  finished  product  that  will  give  results. 


To  the  Advertising  Agency 

now  a  stranger  to  an  Evening  Post  set-up,  why  not  “get  acquainted”  by  sending 
in  a  trial  order.^  You  will  have  at  your  service  artists  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  display  in  choosing  type  to  conform  with  the  idea  suggested. 


A  Matter  of  Economy— in  MATS 

Many  clients  are  now  using  Evening  Post  Stereotype  Matrixes  exclusively  for  the 
reproduction  'of  their  advertisements.  Heretofore  they  bought  expensive  electro¬ 
types,  fearing  the  poor  print  from  a  stereotype  Matrix.  Evening  Post  Matrixes 
are  all  hand  beaten  and  reproduce  fully  as  well  as  an  average  electrotype. 


An  Evening  Post  Set-up  and 
An  Evening  Post  Matrix 

make  a  combination  which  assures  complete  satisfaction.  Here  are  a  few  of  our 
customers  who  are  now  availing  themselves  of  facilities  of  the  Evening  Post  Com¬ 
posing  Room  and  Matrix  Department: 


Uudolph  Guenther,  Inc. 
Doremus  &  Morse 
Albert  Frank  &  Co. 

Siegfried  Company 
Metropolitan  Adv.  y\geney 
Frank  Presbrey  Company 
Cheltenham  Adv.  Agency 
F.  Milton  Welch 
X.  Y.  City  Car  Advertising  Co. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Hamilton  Press 
C.  B.  Hunt 

New  York  Telephone  Company 
(Consolidated  Gas  Company 
Doremus  &  Company 
Hibson  &  Bro. 

Collin  Armstrong 
Bussell  Law 


Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 
J.  P.  Muller 
N.  W.  Keane 
Dorland  Agency 
Lesan  Agency 
Maclay  &  Mullally 
Hugh  MacAtamney 
George  M.  Potter  Agency 
Francis  B.  Ivy 


The  Nation  Press—, 

the  job  printing  plant  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Company  is  located  in  The 
Evening  Post  Building,  20  Vesey  Street  and  is  closely  allied  with  the  newspaper  plant. 
Many  advertising  agents  and  publishers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
the  printing  of  circulars,  booklets,  and  magazines  or  any  sort  of  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  requiring  speed  and  accuracy.  On  request  a  representative  will  call. 


For  Further  Information  Apply  to 

More  Than  a  Xewepaper — A  National  Inititntion 

20  Vesey  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  BIG  MEN 


REMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  NORRIS 

ni  nev«T  forjict  my  first  meetins 
with  him. 

I  was  workins  at  that  time  for  the 
newspa|>er  with  which  he  was  connect- 

— oh  ever  so  lonp  ano — and  1  was 
seated  one  day  at  my  desk  in  a  little 
office  far  from  his  own.  when  he  came 
stridinK  into  the  room,  took  the  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  off  the  hook,  and  then. 
tdvinK  me  a  shar|i  Rlance  from  over  his 
Klass<*s,  he  nodd<*d  his  head  curtlj  and 
said,  in  his  at)rupt  way,  "t.'lear  out  of 
here!”  1  was  furious  hut  I  “cleare<l 
out.”  and  1  didn’t  return  until  long 
after  every  trace  of  the  man  had 
vanished. 

That  was  in  the  morning. 

In  the  late  afternoon  he  pa.ssed  me 
as  he  was  leaving  for  home.  He  stop- 
IhhI  when  he  saw  me,  hut  1  wouhi 
have  passed  on.  the  sting  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  rehuff  hot  within  me.  He  sjtoke 
to  me,  however,  and  reluctantly  I 
looked  up  to  meet,  not  the  stern  gaze  I 
antici|>ated.  hut  the  genial  .smile  of  a 
man  who  is  all  kindness  and  gener¬ 
osity. 

"I'm  sorry  I  si>oke  to  you  as  I  did 
this  morning,”  he  said,  "it  was  an  im- 
IMirtant  long  distance  me.ssage  that  I 
was  expecting,  and  I  was  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  it.  which  accounts  for  my 
hrusqueness.” 

I  was  too  astonish<sl  for  words,  so  I 
.smiled  fooli.shly,  and  from  that  time 
on  we  were  very  goisl  friend.s.  Hut  it 
was  not  until  1  was  older  that  1  real- 
ize<l  how  only  a  hig  man  would  atxilo- 
gize  to  one  of  his  emtiloyees — and  a 
very  little,  unimiHiilant  one  at  that! 

I  iK-lieve  that  .lohn  .Norris  was  ah- 
.soluUly  the  most  sane,  most  just,  and 
most  con.servative  man  in  the  news¬ 
paper  jirofe.ssion.  He  was  a  man  of 
whom  it  could  truthfully  lx'  said:  “He 
keeps  what  he  thinks  pretty  much  to 
himself,  and  speaks  only  of  what  he 
knows!" 

He  was  never  known  to  ex|»ress  an 
opinion  on  any  subject  with  which  he 
was  not  familiar.  He  was  never  known 
to  accuse  anyone  without  justith-ation. 
.\r>jd  he  was  never  known  to  deny  honor 
where  honor  was  due. 

It  is  strange,  then,  isn’t  it,  that  he 
should  have  inspired  fear  in  the  hearts 
of  nten?  He  did  have  a  queer  way  of 
idoking  at  one  over  the  top  of  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  I  admit,  and  he  was  a  little 
abrupt  in  his  manner  of  addressing 
one,  which  may  account  for  this.  Be- 
l  ause  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  he 
was  usually  ajiproached  with  more  or 
less  awe  by  his  subordinates. 

Hut  that  was  only  the  outside  of 
him.  Inside  he  was  quite  different. 
There  was  no  one  more  courteous,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  kindly.  And  when  yoti 
went  to  him  for  ailvice  and  folUmwd  it. 
>t)u  always  found  that  he  was  right — 
ab.solutely. 

And  he  was  really  very  approach¬ 
able.  Hut  I  could  imagine  him  quite 
terrible  if  he  caught  you  in  a  lie,  or 
anything  els*-  mean  and  low. 

After  1  knew  him  better  I  learne*! 
to  expect  gallantry  from  him  too,  I 
w’ent  to  his  offi<T  one  day,  and  as  I 
.seat«*d  myself  I  apologize*!  for  taking 
up  his  time.  It  was  nothing,  he  as¬ 
sy  r<Hl  me.  He  was  gla<l  I  had  c*>me. 
"In  fact,”  he  said.  "I  think  it  not  in¬ 
appropriate  to  quote  here  l’atri<-k 
.Murphy  of  the  Mark  ('r*)ss  <'omi>any. 

“In  the  days  when  automobiles  were 
things  of  wild  extravagance,  Patrick 
Murphy  was  ask*^  to  make  a  spee*-h 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  notable  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  of  the  country* 
The  dinner  was  at  the  Waldorf  anA 
ladies  were  seated  in  the  lioxes.  liais¬ 
ing  his  glass  to  the  ladies,  and  bowing 
before  the  as.semhled  diners,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  gave  a  ti*a.st:  ‘To  Automobiles 
and  the  Ladies — the  two  dearest  things 
in  all  the  world.’  ” 


Mr.  Norris  always  had  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  relate  in  coniuction  with 
hi.s  frequent  trips  to  Washington,  be¬ 
fore  In-  won  with  such  sjilendid  triumiih 
his  fight  for  wotxl,  pajK-r  and  pulp. 

”I  was  interested.”  he  once  told  me, 
“in  listening  one  day  to  a  group  of 
.stat*-stnen.  The  daughter  of  one  of  the 
men  pre.scnt  had  just  come  in,  and  after 
greeting  her  father  affectionately  and 
talking  with  him  for  a  few  moment.s, 
she  left.  The  fathers  eyes  followed 
her  fondly,  and  a  friend  of  his,  in  re- 
si»onsive  sympathy,  turnc-d  to  the  group 
*if  men  and  said,  •(lentlemen,  is  there 
anything  in  the  workl  more  beautiful 
than  a  very  young  girl.’  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence,  when  one  of  the  men 
— older  than  the  rest  (in  fact  quite 
venerable  looking)  arose  and  said,  with 
a  slight  catch  in  his  voice;  ’Only  one 
thing,  friends,  anil  that  i.s,  a  very  old 
lady.’  ” 

Only  on*-e  did  I  find  Mr.  Norris  in- 
con.sistent.  That  was  when  he  dls- 
cus.sed  (or  rather  when  he  refused  to 
discuss)  Vote  for  Women. 

We  had  Ix-en  talking  alsnit  the  wo¬ 
man  of  to-day  an<l  he  was  frank  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  woman  of  brains,  the 
woman  of  broad  tob-rance,  sympathy 
and  understanding,  was  the  wirfnan 
who  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  him. 

“Do  you  Ix-lieve  in  Votes  for  Wo¬ 
men’?”  I  a.sked. 

He  looked  scornful,  "Kubbish!”  he 
replie*!  brielly. 

“Hnt,”  1  argued.  “You  have  just  ad- 
mitt**il  that  it  is  the  woman  of  lirains 
and  understanding  that  most  intere.sts 
you.  and  she  is  the  kind  of  woman  that 
wants  the  vote — she  is  the  woman  who 
is  putting  her  heart  and  her  s<iul  and 
her  brains  in  the  furthering  of  the 
*’au.si-.  If  you  don’t  .si-ek  her  at  ’Head¬ 
quarters,’  where  ilo  you  exjM-ct  to  find 
her’.’” 

He  smiled  broadly,  ”In  busine.s.s,”  he 
retorted  significantly. 

I  left — the  (’au.se  suffering,  hut  my 
vanity  tinkling. 

How  the  news|iapers  eulogized  him 
when  he  dieil!  How  ttM-y  lamled  his 
“inexhaustible”  ca|>acity  for  work,  his 
”tireles.s”  energy!  They  spoke  of  his 
unconquerable  spirit,  and  they  ile.scrib- 
ed  him  as  a  .Monument  of  I.,ubor,  a 
(iixl-.Man  of  Industry. 

They  forgot  all  about  his  Iwing  a 
great,  big-  kind-hearteil  man.  a  fri«-nd 
worth  having — a  human  being. 

Work.  Work.  Work — that,  they 
thought,  des<-rilK-d  him. 

It  was  Work.  Knergy,  Dl'TY'  that 
killfsl  him. 

And  it  wasn’t  true  that  he  was  “in- 
exhau.stible.” 

He  died  Ix-i-ause  he  wa.s - fired. 


^  eiit  to  Jail  for  a  Story 

('i,K\'Ki.AN’i),  Ohio,  February  14. — f. 
Lyon,  formerly  geneial  staff  man  on 
the  CU-veland  Pre.ss,  and  now  in  charge 
of  the  ('olumbiis  bureau,  was  arresteil 
in  ('olumbns  last  week,  while  imiK-r- 
.sonating  a  iiarole  violator,  and  sus- 
IM‘cted  of  being  a  pickp*M-ket.  He  was 
detained  nine  days  in  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary.  wh*re  he  was  known  as 
"Frank  .Mullin.”  He  then  informed  his 
Iki.ss  where  he  was.  and  was  relea.si  d 
immiKliately.  In  jail,  .Mr.  Lyon  ob- 
taiiu-d  facts  hitherto  unknown  alsm* 
what  life  actually  is  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  and  these  facts  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Pre.ss.  Mr.  Lyon  found 
that  hundreds  of  able  IsMlied  men  tight 
for  a  chance  to  work  to  keep  from  go¬ 
ing  crazy.  He  found  that  half  of  the 
pri.soners  must  .sl<-e|>  in  di.s<-asi‘-breed- 
ing  cells,  fiom  whence  they  come 
wri'cks,  iHith  mentally  and  physically. 
He  found*  that  humane  treatment  has 
supplanted  the  evils  of  the  former  con¬ 
tract  lalmr  shops. 


The  gridiron  is  hot  for  the  mid-winter 
kn*H-kfest  and  dinner  of  the  Ks.si-x 
('ounty  Press  (.'’luh,  to  lie  held  Saturday, 
Feb-_2li..  at  Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  when  Iloliert 
fiiftfbliT  O’Brien  of  the  Boston  Herald 
wiin^aTt. 


VERMONT  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

IK  inter  Session  in  Burlington  Adtlressecl 
by  Ur.  \Killiams  and  President  Butter¬ 
field. 

yesterday  and  to-day  (Saturday) 
have  .s*H-n  the  a.s.scmbling  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  of  the  Vermont  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  principal  features  of  the 
programme  were: 

ilK>  I'liivprHiiy,  I'n'Kiduiit 

l>r.  iuU’ott  Williaiiis.  of  roliiiiiMH 
riiivpr>iiy,  .New  iotk. 

!•>  iIm*  Stalo  for  N'ows- 

rihdi  ity  SorvivN*,”  \V.  JVIkiuiiL  jvpi- 

i4iw^  KiilUi  Times. 

Adtir.  ss.  ’  1.^*  4'oiiiitry  Ktlltor  and  Uurul 

IVojiri’sn."  !*resideiil  liiitteflieUl  of  U.e  Ma»»- 
soi’imseita  4  of  AKrii’ll.tlli'e. 

"  I  lie  New>|ailMT  Woiiihii.”  Mrs.  1*\  X.  Wlilt* 
ney,  Xortiiti«>M  Xi'iws. 

‘'TIh*  (  4Mii>iiialioii  XpwspatMT  and  Juh  Of- 
Jiee.”  W.  J.  I»i;r«*low,  St.  JoiinwLury  <  ale<lo- 
iiiaii. 

.vt  the  banquet,  tendered  by  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Dr.  F.  K.  Clark 
of  Burlington  was  toastmaster.  One 
of  tl.*‘  speakers  wa.s  Carroll  J.  Swan, 
of  the  Pilgrim  I’ublicity  .Vssociation, 
1  lost  on. 


Oklahomans  (Celebrated  Lincoln  Day 
Oki.aho.ma  City,  February  14. — lle- 
publican  newspaiK-r  men  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Oklahoma  attemled  the  Lincoln 
Day  Hamiuet  here  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
12.  Former  (iovernor  Hen  \V.  Hooper 
of  Tennessee,  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er,  and  K.  S.  Vaught  of  Oklahoma  City, 
was  toastma.ster.  Other  speakers  to 
toasts  were;  (llenn  Contlon  of  Tulsa, 
State  Chairman  .\.  H.  (leissler  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  National  Committeeman  .1. 
.V.  Harris  of  Ponca  City,  Senator  Fugene 
Watrons  of  Oklahoma  City,  John  Fields 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Hob  Ingram  of 
Kinglisher,  J.  W.  Kayser  of  Chickaska, 
L.  It.  .Nichols  of  Chandler,  and  (leorge 
l-’oster  of  Wagoner. 


Harvard  Reporters  Warned 
Boston,  February  l.’i. — Stinlent  re¬ 
porters  at  Harvar*!  who  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  quoting  the  class  room  utter- 
anc«‘s  of  their  profe.s.sors  in  the  news- 
luipers  will  be  expelle*!  from  the  uni¬ 
versity.  This  newest  e*lict  revives  a 
regulation  of  .some  years’  standing.  Ite- 
<'ently  there  have  been  leaks  in  lecture 
room  statement.s,  which  have  greatly 
•  lisideased  the  profes.sor.s.  The  most 
tlagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
a  .stucUoit  writer  was  the  (piotation  of 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Kdward  Channing 
on  notable  characters  in  .\nieri*'an  and 
Knglish  history.  The  Harvard  historian 
was  wid<‘ly  (jiioted  as  having  .said  that 
(leorge  Washington  had  a  set  df  false 
teeth  and  that  he  lack*-*!  many  virtues 
that  are  sometimes  unknowingly  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.  Pr*)fessor  Channing 
*-laims  that  the  report  of  his  lecture 
was  garbled. 


Birininghani  New.spaper  (Club  to  Meet 

.V  special  meeting  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (.Via.)  .NewspaiH'r  (Tub  has  been 
*-alled  t*)  be  h*  Id  at  the  *’lub  rooms  next 
Tnes<iay  night  to  consider  and  vote 
upon  certain  *hanges  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  an*l  by-laws. 

The  pro|iosition  is  to  alKilish  all  *lis- 
tin*‘tion  Ix-tween  active  anil  ass*)ciate 
member.s,  so  that  re.sid*-nt  memliers 
shall  1m!  entith'd  to  equal  rights  an*l 
privileges.  Fnder  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
po.s*‘iI  change.s.  all  members  of  the  club 
residing  in  Jeffer.son  County  shall  lie 
known  as  resident  memliers  and  they 
shall  be  cntitb'il  to  all  and  the  .same 
piTvih'ges.  M<‘mlHrs  outside  .lefferstin 
County  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
resident  memlK-rs  except  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  club  will  take  jilace  .s*)on  af¬ 
ter  the  siasial  meeting  and  much  in- 
tere.st  is  Ix'ing  taken  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  ollicers.  Should  the  proposefl 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  l>e  adopted — an*I  it  is  con.sidered 
certain  that  they  will  be — the  way  will 
1k'  open  for  several  hundred  members 
to  take  part  in  the  elections  who  have 
been  denied  that  privilege  in  the  past. 


THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AN  EDITOR 


Boesrhensteiii  Sells  Controlling  Interest 
in  Edwardsville  Paper. 

Kr>\VAiu)8viu,E,  111.,  February  12. — Af¬ 
ter  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Ed¬ 
wardsville  Intelligencer  for  the  last  33 
years,  Charles  Boeschenstein,  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  committeeman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  recently  released  control  of  the 
paper  and  will  devote  his  time  to  other 
matters.  His  succes.sors  are  Charles 
H.  Spilman  and  Oilbert  Giese. 

.Mr.  Siiilman  is  in  active  charge  of  the 
plant.  He  started  with  the  Intelligencer 
many  years  ago  in  the  capacity  of 
devil  and  rose  to  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Giese  is  a  newcomer  in  the  journalistic 
field. 

-Mr.  Boeschenstein  has  not  fully  dis- 
tTo.sed  his  plans,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  devote  considerable  time  to  poli¬ 
tics  during  the  coming  year.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
the  State  and  was  at  one  time  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  Club.  When 
he  took  charge  of  the  Intelligencer  it 
was  a  run-down  weekly.  By  hard  work 
he  resuscitated  the  invalid  and  brought 
it  to  where  it  would  stand  issuing  twice 
a  week.  The  next  step  was  a  tri¬ 
weekly  and  finally  a  daily  was  issued. 
The  plant  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  and 
inclmles  a  perfecting  stereotype  pre.s.s. 


War  Correspondent  in  Demand 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  15. — 
Stanley  Washburn ,  son  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn,  came  back  home  after  a  year  or 
more  with  the  Iluss|an  armies  in  the 
Held  as  correspondent  of  the  Lon*lon 
Times  and  found  civic  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  competing  for  the  honor  of 
entertaining  him.  He  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  of  Progressive  committee 
inemlier.s,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Minneapolis  Club,  at  a  big  luncheon  of 
700  members  of  the  CTvic  and  Com¬ 
merce  Associati*)n ;  before  officers  and 
men  of  the  First  Regiment,  Minne.sota 
National  Guard,  and  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  in  Plymouth  Congregational 
church.  Some  of  his  talks  had  to  do 
with  his  experiences  in  the  war,  and  in 
others  he  devoted  himself  to  urging 
jireparedness  on  Americans.  Mr. 
Washburn  has  returned  to  New  York 
and  expects  to  sail  March  7  to  resume 
his  work  with  the  Russian  armies. 


How  to  Prove  “Venality”  of  Newspapers 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  com¬ 
ments  pointedly  in  an  editorial  on  the 
remarks  of  J.  H.  Maurer,  Socialist  and 
memlier  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  told  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  controlled  by 
the  “money  interests”  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  they  are  for  preparedness. 
The  Inquirer  says,  “The  newspapers 
have  two  means  of  support.  One  is 
through  the  money  received  for  the 
•sale  of  individual  copies  at  one  cent 
each.  The  other  is  through  the  money 
paid  by  advertisers.  If  Mr.  Maurer  has 
an  idea  that  their  opinions  are  pur- 
cha.sable  he  has  a  way  of  proving  it. 
Let  him  try  to  buy  a  good  opinion  of 
him.self  from  any  one  of  them  and  see 
where  he  will  end  up.” 


Missouri  Editors  to  Meet 

Mitchell  White,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Mis.souri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  *-all  of  president  J.  Kelly 
Pool  of  C'entralia,  has  called  a  meeting 
*if  the  executive  committee  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  at  11 
a.  m.  February  25,  in  Planters  Hotel. 
The  meeting  is  to  decide  between  Jop-» 
lin  an*l  Kan.«a.s  City  for  the  next  con¬ 
vention. 


Re  merciless  in  your  .self-examina¬ 
tion.  Don’t  fool  yourself;  this  occupa¬ 
tion  question  ik  like  marriage — for 
keeps.  Corns  or  cancer,  you  want  to 
know  just  what  your  han*licap  is,  if 
you  have  one. 
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STORY  OF  STERLING 

CHEWING  GUM  ADS 


Mystery  Element  Introduced  Into  Pub¬ 
licity  to  Arouse  Public  Interest — News¬ 
papers  Credited  With  Success  of  the 
Business— Address  Before  Six  Point 
League  by  J.  K.  Fraser. 

The  “story  of  Sterling  gum”  was  told 
last  Tuesday  noon  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  Six  Point  Licague  of 
New  York,  in  the  Martinique  Hotel, 
by  J.  K.  Fraser,  vice-president  of  the 
lllackman-Koss  Company  of  New  York 
city. 

There  were  sixty-two  members  and 
guests  of  the  league  present,  and  the 
president,  F.  St.  John  Richards,  pre¬ 
sided.  The  special  guests  were  O.  H. 
Blackman,  president  of  the  Blackman- 
Koss  Company;  F'.  L.  Hermes,  .secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Blackman-Hoss  Company; 
h.  M.  Frailey,  secretary  of  the  Joseph 
Campbell  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Campbell  soups,  Camden,  N.  J.;  W.  J. 
Daily  and  VV.  R.  Hotchkin  of  the 
Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York  city,  and  Frank  D.  Webb,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  the  first  task 
that  confronted  F.  L.  H.  Gauss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sterling  Gum  Company, 
after  he  had  assumed  charge  of  the 
business,  was  to  secure  for  the  con¬ 
cern  an  etticient  and  experienced  sales 
manager,  whom  he  finally  found  in 
Fowler  Manning  of  the  Cogan  Gum 
Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Then  Mr. 
Gauss  and  Mr.  Manning  got  together 
with  the  Blackman-Ross  Company  and 
planned  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

When  the  Sterling  gum  was  put  on 
the  market  it  found  itself  confronted. 
Mr.  Fraser  .said,  by  a  number  of  well 
established  gum  concerns  including 
Wrigley’.s,  Beechnut,  Yucatan  and 
many  novelties,  and  the  problem  which 
the  promoters  of  Sterling  gum  was 
called  upon  to  solve  was  the'  devising 
of  .some  striking  form  of  advertising 
that  would  draw  out  the  interest  of 
gum  users  in  the  new  product. 

All  the  talking  points  of  Sterling 
gum  were  looked  over,  said  Mr.  Fraser, 
yet  none  was  strong  enough  in  itself 
to  play  up  as  an  advertisement  feature. 
Finally  it  was  concluded  that  the  thing 
to  put  into  the  campaign  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  mystery — something  that 
would  arose  people's  curiosity,  and 
eventually  induce  them  to  buy  the  con¬ 
fection.  Therefore  the  seven  point 
idea  was  hit  upon. 

“Sterling  gum,”  said  he,  “had  six 
good  talking  points — common  to  most 
gums.  We  decided  to  add  a  seventh 
point  as  the  mystery  element,  which 
we  made  the  feature  of  Sterling  adver¬ 
tisements,  using  the  six  ordinary  talk¬ 
ing  points  to  arouse  public  interest. 
As  a  forerunner  of  the  advertising 
campaign,  Mr.  Manning  worked  out  a 
.sales  campaign  which  was  conducted 
practically  simultaneously  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  method  of  car¬ 
rying  out  the  sales  campaign  was  to 
divide  the  country  into  .sixteen  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  of  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  district  manager  whose 
duty  it  was  to  distribute  samples  of 
the  gum  and  place  the  confection  on 
the  market. 

“About  the  time  that  Mr.  Manning 
completed  the  arrangements  for  his 
sules  campaign,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  having  some  character  represent 
the  elu.sive  seventh  point.  This  char¬ 
acter  accompanied  the  salesmen  a.s 
they  went  about  their  districts,  and  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  in  his  gro¬ 
tesque  costume,  that  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  gum  on  the  market  was 
made  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
Backing  up  the  sales  force,  an  exten- 
.sive  advertising  campaign  was  begun 
In  the  newspapers.  For  this  purpose 
we  used  412  papers  in  304  towns. 

“The  success  of  Sterling  gum  Is  en¬ 
tirely  attributable  to  these  newspapers. 


many  of  which  gave  liberally  of  their 
news  space  to  stories  of  the  'battler' 
and  his  'mysterious'  travels  about  the 
towns.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  newspaper  advertising, 
we  also  did  considerable  poster  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  idea  of  'burning'  into 
the  minds  of  the  public  the  name  of 
Sterling  gum  and  the  mystery  of  the 
seventh  point. 

"This  year  we  have  planned  out  an¬ 
other  extensive  advertising  campaign 
in  which  we  will  use  all  of  the  original 
newspapers,  and  announce  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  seventh  point. 
From  what  1  have  heard,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  newspaper  campaign 
last  year  was  far  and  away  the  most 
effective  advertising  done  by  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Company,  and  resulted  in  a  larger 
sale  of  that  confection  than  any  other 
gum  on  the  market.” 


Rural  Papers  Unite  to  Get  Advertising 
Editors  of  country  papers,  dally  and 
weekly  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
have  entered  into  a  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure,  through  a  central 
agency  under  their  own  direction  at 
Seattle,  what  they  consider  a  fair  share 
of  the  “foreign”  advertising  that  comes 
to  Washington,  as  well  as  that  which 
should  but  does  not  come.  The  super¬ 
vision  of  credits,  enforcement  of  collec¬ 
tions,  arrangement  of  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  and  systematic  collection  of  statis¬ 
tics  relative  to  the  State  press  will  also 
be  undertaken  by  the  agency.  It  is 
proposed  by  those  who  fostered  the 
plans  for  organization  that  in  the  end 
the  editors  of  the  State  shall  maintain 
a  paid  secretary,  who  will  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  press,  his  work  to  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  publishers.  W.  E.  C^hambers, 
editor  of  the  Kirkland  News-Indepen¬ 
dent,  is  chaii'inan  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  I’oiiiierative  or¬ 
ganization's  development. 

Regards  Advertising  as  Artillery 

Spok.\nk,  Wash.,  February  Hi. — Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Babcox,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubl>er  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  was  guest  of  honor  at  last 
week's  luncheon  of  the  Spokane  Ad 
Club.  “1  regard  advertising  as  artil¬ 
lery,  which  has  to  do  its  work  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  attack,”  said  Mr.  Babcox 
in  the  course  of  a  pithy,  pointed  ad¬ 
dress.  “Every  general  who  makes  a 
forward  movement  from  the  trenches 
prepares  the  way  by  a  bombardment 
from  artillery.  He  first  drives  the 
enemy  out  of  their  trenches  before  he 
sends  his  own  men  to  get  into  them. 
That's  advertising,  and  the  man  who 
would  put  an  article  on  the  market 
without  preparing  the  way  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  would  be  as  un¬ 
wise  as  the  general  who  would  assault 
trenches  without  first  preparing  the 
way.” 


Churches  Take  Newspaper  Space 

Bux>.mington,  Ind.,  February  14. — 
The  Bloomington  Ministerial  Alliance 
has  .started  a  publicity  campaign  in 
Bloomington  papers  that  is  expected 
to  increase  church  attendance.  The 
plan  is  to  take  about  500  lines  every 
Saturday  in  which  a  come-to-church 
argument  will  be  displayed,  with  space 
adjoining  given  over  to  church  pro¬ 
grammes  and  other  announcements. 
No  denomination  will  be  exploited.  The 
Bloomington  Retail  Merchants'  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  agreed  to  donate  funds 
each  week  to  cov'er  the  co.st  of  the  ad- 
verti.sing. 


To  Advertise  Shelter  Island 

The  Shelter  Island  (N.  Y.)  Board  of 
Trade  is  meeting  with  succe.ss  in  its 
extensive  advertising  campaign,  assisted 
by  the  Shelter  Island  Heights  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Shelter  I.sland  property 
owners,  to  place  Shelter  I.sland  “on  the 
map.”  A  Ijooklet  will  be  issued  soon, 
telling  of  the  Ijeauties  and  advantages 
of  Shelter  I.sland  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  new’spaper  advertising  will  be  used. 


Gimbel  Bros,  want  4  times  as 
much  advertising  space  in  The 
Evening  Mail  the  coming  year  as 
they  had  last. 

A  contract  for  approximately 
one-half  million  lines  was  closed 
the  other  day  at  regular  card 
rates. 

In  this  action,  Gimbel  Bros,  have 
said  exactly  what  they  think  of 
the  largely  increased  circulation 
of  The  Evening  Mail — 

— and  more  than  that — what  they 
think  of  The  Evening  Mail’s  ex¬ 
clusive  class  constituency — and 
its  buying  power. 

Arthur  Freeman,  advertising 
manager  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  for¬ 
merly  of  The  Nichols-Film 
agency,  •  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
best  space  buyers  in  New  York 
or  Chicago. 

He  learned  about  Evening  Mail 
space  when  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  Macy’s — who  have 
used  full  space  in  The  Evening 
Mail  the  past  year. 

The  evening  Mail 

New  York 
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PRESS  MEN  OF  IOWA 

CLOSE  CONVENTION 

Report  of  Field  Secretary  Caswell  a  Fea¬ 
ture  He  Declines  a  Raise  in  Salary — 
StronfE  Address  by  Secretary  Kenner  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Vigilance  Committee 
Officers  Elected,  Etc.,  Etc. 

(flltrrial  to  The  Editob  and  Pcbusher.) 

I>S2<  Iowa,  Fel)ruary  12. — 

Iowa  new.spai>er  men  l>elieve  that  they 
have  just  held  the  l>e8t  editorial  con¬ 
vention  that  ever  assemlded  in  any  of 
the  States,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  National  Mitorial  As8<Kiation  con¬ 
ventions  have  equalled  this  one  in  point 
of  attendance,  in  quality  of  programme 
and  in  the  prompt  and  orderly  manner 
in  which  the  whole  affair  was  carried 
out.  They  are  sure  that  no  State  has 
exceeded  this  meeting  in  enthu.sia.sm 
or  in  the  general  sati.sfaction  felt  with 
the  State  Pre.ss  AswK-iation  by  its 
meml)ers  under  the  plan  of  a  perman¬ 
ent  i)aid  secretaryship  with  a  complete 
permanent  organization. 

An  enrollment  of  319  memliers  when 
the  convention  was  called  has  l)een  in- 
crea.se«l  to  nearly  400,  and  the  member¬ 
ship  now  includes  nearly  all  of  the 
lK*st  and  livest  pa|H-r.s  in  the  State, 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub¬ 
lic  is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  an  army  of  160,000 
loyal  men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there 
must  be  the  complete  telephone 
machine  or  system  in  working  or¬ 
der,  with  every  manager,  engineer, 
clerk,  operator,  lineman  and  m- 
staller  co-operating  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted 
the  brightest,  most  capable  people 
for  each  branch  of  work.  The 
training  is  thorough  and  the  worker 


paying  dues  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
a  year  each,  under  a  schedule  fixed  by 
the  executive  committee  and  to  l)e  col¬ 
lected  by  the  field  secretary,  G.  L.  <’as- 
well  of  Denison. 

Thb  Kditor  anp  Pi'Blisher  has  al¬ 
ready  pre.sented  a  telegraphic  rejwrt  of 
Thursday’s  .se.ssions,  with  a  mention  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  attended  the  l»an- 
quet  speech  of  Arthur  Hrisbane  on  that 
evening,  at  which  Major  K.  K.  (’ritch- 
field  of  (’hicago,  and  .Mr.  Hrislmne  were 
the  speakers.  i.iOcal  comment  on  Mr. 
Hrisl>ane‘8  speech  indicates  that  while 
not  all  agree  with  everything  the  great 
editor  .said,  all  still  unite  in  thinking 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  man  and  think¬ 
er,  and  that  his  address  was  worth  in 
itself  the  cost  of  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Many  compliments  are  heard  for 
.Major  ('ritchtield's  address;  and  Presi¬ 
dent  l..asker  of  the  I.A)rd  &  Thomas  Co., 
and  l^resident  Smith  of  the  American 
Pre.ss  Association  have  gained  a  Hrm 
hold  on  the  good  will  and  admiration  of 
Iowa  editors  l>y  their  timely  speeche.s. 

Yesterday  morning  the  big  ball  room 
of  the  Savery  hotel  was  again  crowded 
to  capacity  with  the  visiting  newspaper 
men  and  ladies,  and  not  a  minute  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  was  wa.sted  in  the  progress 
of  the  programme  outlined. 


must  be  specially  fitted  for  his 
position. 

,  Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan¬ 
ical  device  being  provided  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recogni¬ 
tion  of  merit  are  the  rule  through¬ 
out  the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for  em¬ 
ployees,  both  men  and  women. 
“Few  if  any  industries,”  reports 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  “present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies.” 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


DAII.Y  MEN  r.ET  TOT.ETHER. 

The  daily  paper  men  of  the  State 
who  were  pre.sent  held  a  brief  se.sston 
of  their  own  in  another  room  during 
the  tlr.st  morning  hour,  from  nine  till 
ten  o’clock,  transacting  such  business 
as  they  alone  were  interested  in.  They 
outlined  their  desires  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  which  will  be  formally  pre¬ 
.sented  later.  This  Includes  still  fur¬ 
ther  amendment  of  the  libel  laws. 

The  weekly  and  other  newspaper 
men  present  went  on  with  their  set 
program  shortly  after  nine  o’clock.  Ed. 
.M.  Smith  of  the  Winterset  Madisonian 
gave  his  paper  on  the  "Cash  In  Ad¬ 
vance  Itasis  For  County  Papers,”  an 
interesting  topic  well  presented,  and 
most  convincing  in  its  success  as  work¬ 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Black,  pre.ssman  of  the 
huge  Successful  Farming  plant  in  Des 
Moines,  gave  an  off-hand  talk  on 
"Presses  and  Press  Troubles”  that  just 
caught  some  of  the  new.spaper  print¬ 
ers  with  answers  to  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  had  ready  to  ask. 

I..  1).  McShane,  business  manager 

of  the  Bingham  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.  of  Des 
.Moines,  talked  on  "Boiler  Troubles  and 
the  Bemedy,”  and  here  again  was  prac- 
ti<'al  help  and  advice  for  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  printing  plant  di¬ 
rectly. 

SECRETARY  CASWEU.  REPORTS. 

The  report  of  the  Field  Secretary, 
(J.  I..  Caswell,  was  looked  forward  to 
by  hundreds,  and  there  was  a  notably 
large  attendance  at  11:30  yesterday 
morning  when  he  gave  the  information 
concerning  the  State  association  that 
everybody  wanted.  A  full  report  of  the 
finances,  showing  amount  of  fees  and 
dues  collected,  the  amounts  expended, 
with  vouchers  for  every  transaction 
and  a  complete  checking  system  were 
offered,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of 
all. 

Satisfaction  with  the  field  secretary’s 
report  went  to  the  extent  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  and  a  recommendation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  that  his 
salary  be  raised  to  $2,500  a  year.  This 
recommendation,  however,  Mr.  Caswell 
effectively  shut  off  by  refusing  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  secretary’s  work  at  a  salary 
so  large  that  all  his  time  would  pos¬ 
sibly  he  necessary  the  year  round  to 
earn  it.  He  said  he  knew  what  the 
office  required,  and  about  what  the  sec¬ 
retary  could  accomplish;  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  one-half  of  all  his  time  was 
enough  to  devote  to  this  work  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary  of  the  Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  gave  a 
strong  talk  on  the  work  of  his  organ¬ 
ization,  its  objects  and  what  it  is  ac¬ 
complishing  in  the  way  of  education  of 
publications  as  well  as  advertisers  to 
be  honest  and  dependable  in  what  they 
present  to  the  public.  He  advocated 
greater  confidence  as  the  .stepping 
.stone  to  a  far  greater  business  and 
more  profits  to  all  concerned. 

BOOST  FOR  OOOI)  ROADS. 

"The  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
of  Iowa”  was  the  subject  given  to  Hon. 
D.  W.  Norris  of  the  Marshalltown 
Times-Bepublican,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  could  diverge  and  talk 
“good  roads”  to  any  extent  he  wished. 
Mr.  Norris  is  chairman  of  the  special 
.  good  roads  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  t'larke  of  Iowa  to  investigate 
what  may  lie  done  to  secure  permanent 
good  roads  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Norris  favor¬ 
ed  a  bond  issue  that  would  secure  a  lot 
of  good  roads  at  once,  with  payment 
to  be  made  by  those  who  come  iater  to 
use  them. 

Ex-l’.  S.  Senator  l.Afayette  Young 
of  Des  .Moines  happened  to  be  present 
and  he  was  called  upon  for  a  short 
talk  to  the  newspaper  men.  Delighted 
as  he  always  is  to  talk  to 
newspaper  men,  Mr.  Young  gave 
them  some  of  his  experiences  in 
the  warring  countries  of  Europe  and 
some  ideas  on  American  citizenship 
that  were  emphatic  and  patriotic 
enough  to  suit  the  most  militant. 


Bernard  Murphy  of  the  Vinton 
Eagle,  the  dean  of  Iowa  newspaper 
men,  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  and  these  nicely  cov¬ 
ered  every  feature  necessary. 

The  committee  on  nominations  then 
reported  that,  as  the  State  association 
had  been  really  under  way  but  half  a 
year,  it  favored  the  re-election  of  the 
old  officers  for  the  next  year.  Thes.' 
were:  President,  P.  S.  Jurtkin,  Cres- 
ton  Advertiser;  vice-president,  S.  G. 
Goldthwaite,  Boone  News-Bepublican , 
recording  secretary,  O.  E.  Hull,  Leon 
Beporter;  treasurer,  Elmer  E.  John¬ 
ston,  Iowa  Pity  Citizen. 

For  the  rest  of  the  executive  cont- 
n.ittee,  however,  the  report  favored 
the  election  of  J.  F.  D.  Aue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Begister  and  Tribune  in  place 
of  Gardner  Cowles  of  the  same  publi¬ 
cation,  and  of  W.  P.  Wortman  of  the 
Malvern  l..eader  in  place  of  G.  L.  Cas¬ 
well,  who  had  become  field  secretary. 
These  nominations  were  ratified  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  was  presented 
iiy  Jas.  C.  Gillespie  of  the  LeMars 
Sentinel.  The  report  was  carefull* 
drawn  and  gave  attention  to  every  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  State  associa¬ 
tion  and  its  officers. 

FINAL  PROCBEDINOS. 

W.  F.  Parrott  of  Waterloo  then  gave 
what  was  really  one  of  the  best  talk.s 
of  the  convention  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  in  the  way  of  argument 
for  a  cost  system  in  job  printing  anil 
how  to  secure  it.  [This  was  ful.'y 
summarized  in  last  week’s  Editor  and 
Publisher.] 

.Many  of  the  newspaper  men  have 
l>cen  talking  and  thinking  of  a  plan 
for  a  State  mutual  insurance  associa¬ 
tion  for  newspapers,  and  secretary 
Caswell  called  their  attention  to  what 
he  has  been  doing  along  the  line  of 
gathering  information  and  data  look¬ 
ing  to  this  end.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  he  had  secured  by  tele¬ 
graph  the  attendance  of  M.  K.  Neui- 
son  of  Bed  Wing,  Minn.,  secretary  of 
the  Property  Owners’  F'ederation,  who 
was  given  the  remainder  of  the  time 
of  the  convention  before  11  o’clock. 
.Mr.  Neutson  presented  just  the  facts 
that  the  newspaper  men  need  aloiig 
this  line,  but  recommended  handling 
the  insurance  business  of  the  State 
papers  in  a  group  by  themselves,  in 
connection  with  his  association,  whli+i 
will  be  strongly  fortified  under  the 
State  laws  to  meet  the  conditions  now 
so  rapidly  changing  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Iowa. 

The  field  secretary  had  arranged  for 
a  visit  by  the  entire  membership  pres¬ 
ent  this  morning  to  the  great  new 
building  of  the  Homestead  Company 
in  Des  Moines,  and  then  to  the  most 
modern  printing  plant  and  building  of 
Successful  Farming,  close  by.  The 
Homestead  Co.  provided  a  special  car, 
and  forty  editors  made  a  most  pleas¬ 
urable  visit  to  the  plant,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  moved  to  this  new  build¬ 
ing,  .said  to  be  next  to  the  largest 
structure  in  Iowa  in  point  of  floor 
space.  Next  the  Successful  Farming 
plant  was  visited,  and  another  hour  as 
guests  of  the  E.  T.  Meredith  depart¬ 
ment  heads  was  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  features  as  it  was  the  la.st — 
of  this  1916  convention  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  executive 
committee,  held  last  evening,  G.  L. 
Caswell  of  the  Denison  Bulletin  was 
chosen  to  continue  his  work  as  field 
secretary  at  the  same  salary. 


More  Film  Business 
The  Consolidated  Film  Corporation, 
O.  E.  Goeliel,  president,  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Lee-Jones  Inc;, 
Chicago,  and  Myron  C.  Fagan,  NeW’ 
York,  to  place  60,000  line  contracts  Ih 
important  newspapers  throughout  th® 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  campaign 
will  run  into  big  figures  and  that  the 
advertising  will  run  in  weekly  parcels. 
The  plan  is  to  use  one,  two,  and  three 
papers  In  a  town.  V 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
^  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Opetaior 


Jfuiatkr 


Ckrk 


The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 
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WRITERS  ON  SPORTS  FEAST 

Twelfth  Annual  Dinner  of  Philadelphia 

Assoriation  an  ‘‘Uproarious  Surress.” 

Philadelphia,  February  17. — The  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Sporting  Writers’  Association 
held  its  twelfth  annual  banquet  last 
week  at  the  Hotel  Walton.  About  300 
base-ball  fans  and  lollowers  of  other 
branches  of  sport  gathered  around  the 
tables  and  listened,  as  one  of  the  papers 
had  it,  "to  the  most  eloquent  and  heart¬ 
touching  speeches  ever  made  before  an 
assemblage  of  the  kind  in  this  city.” 
John  K.  Tener,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League,  and  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  several  club  owners 
and  managers  of  major  league  teams 
made  addresses  and  base-ball  was 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  great  na¬ 
tional  game  which  had  a  tighter  hold 
on  the  sporting  pulse  than  any  other 
branch  of  athletics. 

President  M.  Neagle  Rawlins  was 
toastmaster,  and  the  dinner  was  the 
usual  uproarious  success.  George  M. 
Graham,  sporting  editor  of  the  North 
American,  and  former  president  of  the 
association,  made  a  stirring  speech,  and 
Bert  Crowhurst,  business  manager  of 
the  Walton  and  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  added  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  occasion  by  distributing  small 
American  flags.  The  souvenirs  were 
silver-backed  brushes,  bearing  the 
emblem  of  the  association  and  the  menu 
showed  a  dove  of  peace,  (minus  a  few 
tall  feathers)  perched  above  the  hase- 
liall  world. 


National  P.  C.  Rifle  Club  Formed 
Washincton,  February  15. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Press  t'lub  Rifle  Club  was  organ¬ 
ized  Monday  afternoon,  when,  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  Capt.  William 
C.  Harllee  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  officers  were  elected  and  plans 
were  made  for  holding  monthly  prac¬ 
tice  shoots  at  the  Government  range  at 
Winthrop,  Md.  More  than  twenty  cor- 
i-espondents  joined  the  club  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  membership  will  be  further 
enlarged  during  the  coming  week.  The 
o.‘ficers  are:  President,  Jefferson  Jones; 
vice-president,  Edwin  C.  Reed;  secre¬ 
tary,  Robert  L.  Marcley;  treasurer,  Earl 
H.  Smith.  Lynn  M.  I^amm  was  appoint¬ 
ed  ex-ottlcio.  The  gun  practice  at  the 
Winthrop  range  wilt  include  the  use  of 
both  the  Springfleld  and  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Major  C. 
T.  Phillips,  secretary  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
newspaper  men’s  rifle  organization,  has 
made  arrangements  for  the  correspon¬ 
dents  to  receive  tutelage  at  the  hands 
of  Government  experts. 


Hotel  Opens  Press  Room 
Samuel  J.  Whitmore  and  Joseph 
Reichl,  lessee  and  manager,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  turned  over  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  that  city  for  their  special 
use  a  hand.somely  furnished  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  hotel.  Private 
desks,  telephones  and  writing  materials 
are  some  of  the  numerous  conveniences 
which  the  room  contains  and  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  reporters. 


Pin  Their  Faith  to  the  Mule-Cart 

Dallas,  February  12. — The  Dallas 
County  Press  Association  has  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  reorganization  of  the  rural  mail 
service  of  Dallas  County  by  the  post- 
office  department,  whereby  present 
short  routes  would  be  consolidated 
and  much  longer  routes  to  be  served 
by  automobile  carriers  would  l>e  estab¬ 
lished,  is  utterly  Impracticable.  The 
county  newspaper  men  allege  that  this 
reorganization  would  result  in  poor 
service  and  no  service  at  all  part  of  the 
time.  They  express  their  preference 
for  the  old-fashioned  cart  and  mule  as 
a  means  of  conveyance  which  “gets 
there  all  the  time,”  and  want  none  of 
these  gasoline  vehicles  for  mail-carry¬ 
ing  purposes. 


New  Members  of  N.  Y.  Press  Club 

The  New  York  Press  Club  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  rallying  place 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  craft.  At 
the  la.st  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  the  following  new  members  were 
elected:  Ixmis  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  World;  Robert  Wat¬ 
son,  reporter,  the  New  York  American; 
Lewis  Wood,  reporter.  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican:  James  V.  FitzGerald,  reporter. 
New  York  World;  John  R.  Binns,  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  World. 


Ozark  Press  Assoriation 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Ozark  Press  Association  has  selected 
Rolla,  Mo.,  for  the  convention,  June  25 
and  26. 


Copy  Writers  Form  New  Club 
Writers  of  “nationally  known  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising”  have  formed  a 
club  of  their  own  which  they  call  the 
Pen  Men  of  the  Purple  Circle.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  organization’s  rather 
unusual  plans,  there  are  to  be  no  offi¬ 
cers,  no  fixed  fees  or  dues,  and  the 
first  annual  banquet  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  next  June.  The  charter 
members  include  (J.  Herb  Palin,  the 
slogan  writer,  Myron  Townsend,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Blaisdell  Paper 
Pencil  Co.,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Tim 
Thrift,  Thomas  Dreier,  the  Boston  edi¬ 
tor;  Edwin  A.  Walton,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.;  N.  A.  Hawkins, 
sales  genius  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Wiiliur  D.  Nisbet,  Chicago;  John  Hart, 
advertising  manager  of  London  Opin¬ 
ion,  London,  England,  and  Saunders 
Norvell,-  former  editor  of  the  Gimlet; 
Norvall-Shapleigh,  St.  Louis,  now  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  New  York  city. 


(German  Press  Club  Carnival  To-night 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  be  the 
leading  figure  in  the  carnival  of  art  of 
the  (Jerman  Press  Club  in  cooperation 
with  the  German  ensemble  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  the  Hotel 
.\stor  to-night.  The  performance  will 
be  for  the  (Jerman  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  war  sufferers.  The  main  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cabaret  will  be  Otto  Goritz 
and  his  “Bad  Boys  From  Karlo.”  Eva 
Goritz,  daughter  of  Otto  Goritz,  and 
Rene  Reiss,  son  of  A.  Reiss  of  the 
Metropolitan,  will  be  seen  in  an  operet¬ 
ta  by  Offenbach.  -Mliertina  Rasch  will 
give  solo  dances. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard’s  Food  Page 

A  Splendid  New  Feature  for  the  Home  Newspaper 


The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State 
Food  and  Drugs  Commissioner  of 
Indiana,  and  member  of  the  Federal 

Food  Standards  Committee,  to  conduct  and  edit  a  daily 
food  service  of  progressive,  constructive  character.  This 
service  is  now  available  for  general  daily  u.se. 

Interest -in  food  is  universal.  We  all  desire  to  get 
each  day  three  meals  of  as  wholesome  and  tempting 
quality  as  pos.sible. 

Xo  subject  is  of  greater  moment  to  the  h*ousewife. 

The  health,  happiness  and  general  well-being  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  deiiend  ui)on  her  skill  in  mastering  the  food  problem. 

The  newsiiaper  which  brings  Ur.  I’arnard  to  her  as¬ 
sistance  will  earn  her  gratitude  and  receive  her  support. 

The  newspaper  which  holds  the  hou.sewives  of  its  city 
will  win.  because  it  will  command  the  readers  desired 
by  all  advertisers. 

We  owe  our  connection  with  Dr.  Barnard  to  Or. 

Harvey  \\'.  Wiley.  When  we  asked  Dr.  Wiley  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  field  to  handle  the 
service  we  planned,  he  replied:  “If  you  can  get  Dr. 

Barnard  you  will  have  the  man  you  want.” 

Dr.  Barnard  is  not  a  misanthrope  nor  a  muckraker. 

His  articles  will  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  good  eat- 

iiig  and  good  living.  He  does  not  aim  to  alarm  the  housewife  over  the  possible  dangers  lurking  in  the  food  products  offered  for  sale 
by  persons  or  firms  not  honored  by  the  fiat  of  his  private  O.  K.  Rather,  he  intends  to  point  out  the  pleasant  ways  of  getting  the 
maximum  of  .satisfaction  and  body-building  qualities  from  the  appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  the  average  housewife.  Wholesome, 
helpful,  expert  counsel,  without  false  alarm  or  fury — that’s  the  idea. 

For  two  days  of  each  week  we  shall  provide  material  for  a  good  spread  of  editorial  matter— enough  with  attending  advertising  to  make  the  depart¬ 
ment  cover  a  page,  if  desired.  For  regular  daily  use,  there  will  be  two-minute  talks  on  food  topics,  one  for  each  day.  Practically  all  of  this  matter 
will  he  written  by  Dr.  Barnard. 

This  feature  should  pfty  for  itself  almost  immediately  through  the -increased  advertising  revenue  it  will  bring.  In  a  very  short  time  the  service 
should  prove  a  great  profit-maker  and  circulation  builder. 

We  have  already  begun  allotting  territory  for  Dr.  Barnard’s  service.  We  expect  to  move  quickly,  and  urge  you  to  wire  us  if  interested.  Better 
net  wait  to  write. 

,  s  M^URE  JH£  evening  MAIL  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  203  Broadway,  New  York 


Dr.  Hairy  L  Barnard’s  Record 

Graduate  of  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

State  Chemist  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Chemist  to  State  Board  of 
Health,  Indiana. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indiana  now. 

State  Commissioner  of 
VV'eights  and  Measures,  In¬ 
diana,  now. 

Drafted  the  Indiana  Pure 
Food  Law,  passed  in  1907.  _ 

Drafted  the  Indiana  Sanitary 
Food  Law,  passed  in  1909  and 
copied  by  many  states. 

Drafted  the  Indiana  Cold 
Storage  Law,  passed  in  1911. 

Drafted  in  Indiana  Weights 
and  Measures  Law,  passed  in 
1913. 

Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Conservation  Association. 

Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food 
Commissioners. 

Chairman  of  the  Food  Division  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee. 

Councilor  of  the  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Society. 
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11,000,000  People  Are  Waitir 
To  Sell — And  Here  Are  TheN 


Can  Read 


Pennsylvania  8,245,967 - New  Jers 


T 


O  what  kind  of  people  are  you  seeking  to  sell  your 
product  ? 


The  capitalist?  The  working  man?  The  farmer? 
The  city  family  ?  The  suhurbanite  ? 


By  Theodora  S 

Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Adio^ing 


It  doesn’t  matter — they  are  all  here — all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men,  the  high-and-mighty,  along  with  the  lowly, 
and  the  plain  citizen  between — folks  with  a  little  beyond 
the  average  in  stability,  intelligence  and  earning  power 
— and,  we  might  say,  opportunity. 

And  these  folks  are  reading  the  newspapers  here 
represented. 

When  5'ou  come  to  look  over  the  list  of  cities  covered  by 
these  newspapers,  wdiat  pictures  loom  up  in  the  mind’s 
eye  of  the  bustling,  throbbing,  busy  centers  of  industry! 
Pittsburgh!  That  vital,  substantial  city  of  steel!  Phila¬ 
delphia!  City  of  vast  manufactures!  City  of  homes! 
Newark!  The  “Jersey  Industrial  Giant,”  looming  up 
large  on  the  horizon — 250  years  old  this  year!  And  all 
the  other  busy  cities  of  more  or  less  im]X)rtance  in  these 
gems  in  the  diadem  of  the  Republic — Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware. 

No  state  is  more  truly  the  “keystone”  of  the  Nation 
than  Pennsylvania,  with  its  solid  railway  interests,  its 
gigantic  steel  plants,  its  wonderful  factories,  its  ship-build¬ 
ing  yards,  its  giant  locomotive  works,  its  coal  fields,  its 
farms,  its  sturdy  people.  In  no  other  state  will  you  find 
more  steadfast,  de])endable  people — folks  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  substantial,  worth-while  things  of  this  life. 

The  writer  speaks  as  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
knows  its  industries.  He  knows  its  farms.  He  compre¬ 
hends  its  people. 

And  now  he  writes  as  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  with  New¬ 
ark  as  the  hub  from  which  radiate  tremendous  industrial 
activities.  One  must  live  in  Jersey  to  appreciate  it,  to 
realize  that  it  supplies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
to  New  York  Citv  banks  and  offices  and  factories,  that  it 


[  T ne  following  newspapers,  each  promimni  in  i 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPERS 

- Rate — 

Net  Paid  2^00  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lina 

Allentown  Call  (M)  .  17,161  .025  .0171  As 

Allentown  Chronicle  &  News  (E) .  7,159  .0178  .0107  At 

Allentown  City  Item  &  Democrat  (EM) ... .  10,785  .015  .015  ^ 

Altoona  Times  (M) .  13,411  .025  .02  r” 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (EM) .  12,654'  .0335  .0218  Pa 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) .  6,415  .0143  .0122  P> 

Easton  Free  Press  (E) .  11,977  .0214  .0214  p* 

Erie  Dispatch  (MS) .  8,822  .03  .0225 

Erie  Herald . |  •♦mIs  Ti 

Erie’Times  (E)  .  24,019  .04  .04 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  .  20,672  .03  .03 

Johnstown  Leader  (E) .  7,254  .0214  .0142  , 

Lancaster  New  Era  (E) .  9,205  .0178  .0178 

New  Castle  News  (E) .  9,075  .0178  .0123 

Norristown  Times  (E) .  7,100  .0178  .0143 

Philadelphia  North  American  (MS) .  171,660  .25  .25 

Philadelphia  Press  (M)  .  74,012  .165  .15  W 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) . *157,908  .25  .25 

Philadelphia  Record  (M) .  161,765  .25  .25 

Philadelphia  Record  (S) . **141,086  .25  .25  — 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  (E) .  110,047  .175  .15 

Pittsburgh  Leader  (E)  .  80,238  .08  .08  q 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (S  and  E  combined)  133,079  .14  .14 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (M  and  E  combined)  107,625  .12  .12 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  64,753  .12  .08 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S) .  64,753  .19  .14  p 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E  and  S) .  118,068  .13  .10  m 

Pottsville  Journal  (E) .  8,875  .0142  .0142 

Scranton  Republican  (M) .  34,104  .06  .05  C 

Scranton  Times  (E) .  37,397  .05  .05 

South  Bethlehem  Globe  (E) .  7,449  .0214  .0178 

Washington  Observer  &  Reporter  (ME) _  13,132  .025  -025 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E) .  12,450  .03  .03  ; 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E) .  16,620  .035  -025  ^ 

- I 

Total  . 1,632,362  2.6995  2.4561 

Population,  8,245,967. 
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iling  To  Buy  What  You  Have 
3  Mediums  Through  Which  You 
sach  Them 


ersey  2,815,663 - Delaware  209,817 


Orel  S.  Fettinger 

4d<ei^ing  Agency,  Newark^  N.  J. 


ne/ij  in  its  own  field,  have  purchased  this  space] 
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Asbury  Park  Press  .  7,942 

Adandc  City  Review  .  8,213 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  .  13,769 

Jersey  City  Journal  (E)  .  21,459 

Newark  Star-Eaele  (E)  . **46,000 

Paterson  Chronicle  (S)  .  8,801 

Paterson  Press-Guiu'dian  (E)  . **1^,000 

Paterson  Morning  Call  .  12,825 

Paterson  News  (E)  .  10,307 

Perth  Amboy  News  (E)  .  5,877 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E)  ...., .  5,742 

Trenton  State  Gazette  (M)  .  10,653 

Total .  162,588 

Population,  2,815,663. 


- Rate - 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 
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ONE  DELAWARE  NEWSPAPER 


- Rate - 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation  lines  lines 

Wilmington  Journal  (E)  .  15,479  .025  .02 

ToUl  .  15,479  .025  .02 

Population,  209,817. 

*Government  statement,  April,  1915. 

•’Publishers’  statements. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements,  October,  1915. 

SUMMARY 

POPULATION .  11,271,447 

NEWSPAPERS . 48 

CIRCULATION . 1,810,429 


- Rate - 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Population  Circulation 

lines 

lines 

8,245,967 

1,632,362 

2.6995 

2.4561 

2,815,663 

162,588 

.4207 

.3365 

209,817 

15,479 

.025 

.02 

11,271,447 

1,810,429 

3,1452 

2,8126 

produces  much  of  the  clothing  sold  in  this  populous  dis¬ 
trict,  that  it  produces  much  of  its  food.  One  must  know 
to  appreciate  its  big  cities,  its  thriving  towns  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  growing  increasingly  rich  on  its  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Xew  Jersey  with  its  industries,  its  shipping,  its  honey¬ 
comb  of  railways  and  rivers;  with  its  millions  going,  com¬ 
ing,  bustling,  striving,  achieving,  is  a  fertile  field  for  the 
advertiser. 

In  no  section  of  the  country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  are 
there  so  many  people  living  in  beautiful  suburban  commu¬ 
nities,  in  splendid  homes  where  everything  that  comforts, 
beautifies  and  entertains  is  eagerly  sought,  than  in  New 
Jersey. 

Jersey  is  the  playground  of  the  Nation,  and  its  great 
Atlantic  coast  is  lined  with  the  magnificent  homes  of  the 
wealthy. 

If  you  manufacture  in  New  Y'ork,  if  your  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  or  vicinity,  your  distributing  advantages 
in  this  populous  district  are  manifold. 

The  greatness  of.Pennsylvania  and  of  New  Jersey  need 
not  dim  the  lustre  of  Delaware,  for,  little  state  that  it  is, 
it  has  become  great  industrially,  is  doing  its  good  share 
of  the  world’s  work,  and  has  earned  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Consider  well,  Mr.  Advertiser,  this  magnificent,  popu¬ 
lous,  rich  field,  with  ONE-NINTH  the  population  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Consider  the  46  representative  newspapers  here  listed 
with  their  aggregate  circulation  approaching  2,000,000 

COPIES  A  DAY. 

Ponder  well,  when  placing  your  advertising,  that  the 
circulation  of  these  nevrspapers  is  yours  at  half  the 
COST  of  space  in  magazines  going  to  the  same  people. 

Everyone  of  these  newspapers  stands  ready  to  render 
you  an  exceptional  serviee,  conscientious  to  the  last  degree. 
Put  them  on  your  list.  Employ  them  at  ever\’^  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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MR.  BRISBANE  NEVER  CEREBRIZES  PERI 
PHRASTICALLY 

HTHL’U  Brisbane,  Editorialist-Extraordinary 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  feels  that  he  is 
not  familiar  enough  wHh  the  trading  stamp 
question  to  express  an  opinion  of  value. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
however,  Mr.  Brisbane  does  express  an  opinion  of 
great  value  on  this  subject — even  though  his  second 
sentence  does  start  with  an  “if.” 

“The  only  matter  to  be  considered,  of  course," 
he  writes,  “in  the  question  you  discuss,  is  the  public 
Interest.  If  the  Trading  Stamp  deceives  the  public, 
or  fails  to  give  value,  or  increases  the  cost  of  nec¬ 
essary  articles,  it  is  a  bad  thing — just  as  advertis¬ 
ing  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  did  any  of  those 
things.” 

In  our  discussion  of  the  trading  stamp  and 
coupon  from  an  economic  standpoint  we  have 
shown,  rather  clearly  we  believe,  that  these  devices 
do  deceive  the  public,  do  fail  to  give  value  and  do 
increase  the  cost  of  necessary  articles;  and  we  have 
shown,  too,  that  advertising — of  the  legitimate, 
constructive  kind — does  not  deceive,  but  enlightens 
the  public;  enables  the  buyer  to  secure  values 
through  knowing  values,  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
necessary  articles  through  increasing  the  volume 
of  trade  for  a  merchant. 

So  that,  in  spite  of  his  unfamiliarity  with  the 
matter,  Mr.  Brisbane,  with  his  first  shot,  pierces 
the  heart  of  the  target.  And  that  is  a  habit  of  his. 
It  explains  why  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
read  editorial  writer  in  the  world.  He  thinks 
straight. 

Young  writers  who  are  curious  to  know  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  power  as  a  writer  may 
find  it,  we  believe,  in  this  fact:  He  is  not  given 
to  cerebral  periphrasis. 


TURN  ON  THE  LIGHT 
HEBE  are  numerous  evidences  at  hand  show¬ 
ing  that  the  great  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  businesses  of  the  country  have  at  lengrth 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  court  publicity  than  to 
pvoid  it.  it  was  only  after  the  new.spapers  had  for 
years  rained  sledge-hammer  blows  upon  Capital's 
coriKirate  skull  ttet  the  idea  at  last  found  lodgement 
that  the  good-will  of  the  public  is  worth  more  than 
bins  of  gold. 

Instead  of  maintaining  the  attitude,  once  held  by 
the  corporations,  of  ignoring  all  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  affairs,  beyond  a  cut 
and  dried  statement  submitted  at  annual  meetings 
and  which  concealed  more  than  it  revealed,  the  of¬ 
ficers  now  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  in 
the  most  open  and  frank  manner.  They  don’t 
wait  to  l>e  asked  for  information — they  volunteer  it. 

Ihiblicity  is  to-day  considered  by  them  of  more 
value  than  anything  else  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  bringing  about  the 
settlement  of  labor  troubles  or  in  securing  addi¬ 
tional  capital.  No  longer  do  they  find  it  expedient 
to  use  vast  sums  of  money  to  bribe  city  councils. 
Legislators  or  Congressmen.  And,  moreover,  it  isn’t 
quite  as  popular  as  formerly. 

If  a  railroad  or  any  other  service,  corporation 
wants  to  win  public  opinion  to  its  support  it  lays 
its  cards  on  the  table,  face  upwards,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  If  the 
cause  is  just,  there  is  a  speedy  response. 

Not  only  are  these  corporations  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  upon  almost  any  phase  of  their 
business  except  those  relating  to  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  but  they  even  invite  the  newspapers  to 
make  their  own  investigations  or  inquiries,  placing 
at  their  disposal  the  assistance  of  capable  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  instructed  to  aid  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  the  use  of  the  advertising  columns  by  a 
great  corporation  is  that  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators,  mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week. 
The  coal  miners  have  demanded  an  increase  of  20 
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per  cent,  in  wages  and  threatened  to  strike  if  they 
did  not  get  it.  The  Operators  immediately  opened 
an  advertising  campaign  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  the  mining  district  daily 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  de¬ 
mands  seriatim.  They  explained  in  page  and  half¬ 
page  space  the  situation  at  the  mines  frankly  and 
dispassionately  and  showed  exactly  what  effect  the 
increase  in  wages  would  have  upion  the  price  of 
coal.  They  gave  exact  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  other  intimate  facts  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  They  even  invited  the  newspapers  to 
send  their  own  representatives  to  the  coal  fields  to 
verify  the  statements  made. 

In  addition  to  the  advertisements  the  Operators 
had  an  editors’  sheet  prepared  containing  a  mass 
of  information  compiled  from  authentic  sources  that 
might  be  useful  to  them  or  their  staffs  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  .situation  in  the  coal  fields.  The  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  a  sheet  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  act  in 
that  its  purpose  is  not  the  securing  of  free  publi¬ 
city,  but  of  rendering  a  helpful  service  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Corporations  or  individuals  that  conduct  their 
business  honestly  and  humanely  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking  the  public  into 
their  confidence.  In  part  it  is  only  by  following 
this  course  that  they  can  hope  to  achieve  an  en¬ 
during  success. 


A  PRINCIPLE  WHICH  WOULD  WRECK  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

HE  principle  established,  the  precedent  creat¬ 
ed  through  the  decision  to  change  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  Associated  Advertising,  from  a  house 
organ  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  to  a  trade  magazine  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  advertising  interests,  and  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  competition  with  the  two  recognized 
organs  of  general  advertising  methods.  Printers’ 
Ink  and  Advertising  and  Selling,  are  so  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound  and  dangerous  that  we  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  again  entering  our  protest. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  has  found  many  oc¬ 
casions  for  commending  and  supporting  the  work 
of  this  great  organization  of  advertising  Interests, 
and  has  recently  discussed  in  these  columns  the 
high  value  of  the  survey  work  of  its  educational 
committee. 

We  have  also  voiced  our  admiration  for  the, 
periodical.  Associated  Advertising,  which,  in  the 
work  of  cocirdinating  the  efforts  of  the  various  di¬ 
visions  of  this  great  club,  has  rendered  notable  and 
effective  service.  In  that  sphere  of  service  its 
existence  is  fully  justified,  for  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  journals  conducted  by  private 
interests  could  do  this  work  so  fully  as  it  could  be 
done  through  a  house  organ. 

But  when  the  sphere  of  service  of  this  magazine 
is  extended,  as  now  proposed,  to  make  it  an  active 
competitor  of  established  trade  journals  in  this 
field — trade  journals  whose  splendid  service  for 
the  cause  of  advertising  have  made  possible  the 
very  existence  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World — then  a  vicious  precedent  is  estab¬ 
lished;  and  if  this  precedent  is  to  be  followed — to 
Ih:  generally  adopted — its  effects  would  be  to  drive 
into  revolt  every  distinct  advertising  interest  affi¬ 
liated  with  this  organization. 

If  the  new  principle  gains  headway — is  approved — 
why  may  it  not  be  applied  to  every  Interest  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  great  composite  club? 

As  the  members  of  this  club  are  large  users  of 
newspaper  advertising  space,  why  should  they  not, 
when  the  organization  is  a  little  stronger,  conduct, 
UNDER  CLUB  AUSPICES  AND  OWNERSHIP, 
the  daily  newspapers  in  which  their  advertising  is 
to  be  placed?  Why  not  do  away  with  the  need  of 
Individual  initiative  in  all  lines  of  advertising  effort, 
and  conduct  these  lines  of  advertising  under  club 
auspices  and  ownership? 

Is  there  any  limit  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
this  new  principle?  May  it  not,  in  time,  mean  that 
all  advertising  effort  in  this  country  might  be  made 
as  “club”  effort — as  a  part  of  club  activity?  Think,  * 
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too,  of  how  the  principle,  if  successful  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  might  invade  other  phases  of  club  life.  In 
about  all  cities  there  are  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tions.  Following  this  precedent,  these  organizations 
might  deem  it  wise  to  own  and  conduct  the  news¬ 
papers  and  all  other  channels  of  advertising,  in 
their  fields,  which  they  utilize;  and  they  might, 
finally,  decide  that  the  club,  the  organization,  might 
better  either  take  over  and  conduct  all  of  the  stores 
owned  by  its  members,  or  else  start  one  big  store, 
as  a  club  enterprise,  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THE 
STORES  RUN  BY  THE  CLUB  MEMBERS. 

The  plan  is  unsound  and  vicious.  The  precedent 
sought  to  be  established  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
incalculable  mischief. 

There  is  a  very  useful  service  pos.sible  to  the 
house  organ,  .\s8ociated  Advertising.  It  has  been 
performing  that  admirably.  There  is  no  possible 
benefit,  however,  that  it  can  render  the  interests 
with  which  it  is  identified  by  starting  competition 
with  the  recognized  trade  journals  of  advertising, 
built  up  through  the  individual  efforts  of  men  who 
are  supporters  and  members  of  the  organization 
which  now  proposes  to  compete,  officially,  with 
them  in  business. 

It  is  not  now  too  late,  and  it  will  not  ever  be  too 
late,  for  the  controlling  forces  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  to 
veto  this  impossible  project.  If  the  veto  does  not 
prevent  the  launching  of  the  enterprise  on  so  falla¬ 
cious  a  basis,  it  may  still  be  effective  in  killing  it 
before  great  Injury  has  been  done — before  a  prece¬ 
dent  has  been  created  which  carries  within  it  the 
seeds  of  disorganization  and  dissolution  for  even 
so  great  a  body  as  this  one. 

I..et  every  member  of  a  club  affiliated  with  this 
national  organization  consider  how  he  would  relish 
having  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  decide  to  conduct  a  line  of 
business  in  competition  with  him,  with  the  aim  of 
supplanting  him — of  making  his  business  UNNEC¬ 
ESSARY.  That  is  precisely  what  this  plan  proposes 
to  do  for  two  very  useful  trade  journals.  And  that 
is  why  the  plan  is  fundamentally  vicious,  and  should 
be  discarded — promptly! 


ENCOURAGE  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 
L.YYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER,  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  Interview  on  Foreign- 
I..anguage  Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
reported  by  Mr.  Harris,  makes  several  valuable 
.suggestions  looking  toward  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to-day — the  problem  of  truly  assimilat¬ 
ing  into  this  nation,  of  transforming  into  loyal 
citizens  and  “good  Americans,”  the  millions  of 
human  beings  from  the  lowest  social  strata  of  the 
Old  World  who  have  come  to  this  country  in  a 
great,  invading  tide  in  recent  years.  One  of  his 
suggestions,  in  particular,  is  so  simple,  so  wise,  and 
undoubtedly  would  be  so  effective  of  good  results, 
that  it  deserves  more  than  passing  attention. 

Encourage  the  foreign-language  newspapers,  he 
says,  to  print  at  least  a  part  of  each  issue  in  the 
language  of  the  United  States. 

If  ever"  non-English  newspaper  here  should 
place,  side  by  side  with  the  original  text,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  its  editorial  utterances  alone, 
what  more  powerful,  far-reaching  and  effective 
means  could  be  imagined,  not  only  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  to  the  readers  of  those  papers,  but 
likewise  for  instructing  them  in  Americanism? 

P^nlightened  and  progressive  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  newspaper  offices,  to-day  realize  that  the 
daily  newspaper  has  other  functions  to  perform  be¬ 
sides  merely  the  dissemination  of  news,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  those  functions  is  edu¬ 
cation.  The  foreign-language  editors  who  lead  in 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  desire  to 
make  loyal  citizens  of  their  readers,  should  not  be 
slow  to  grasp  the  opportunity  thus  pointed  out  for 
performing  a  service  doubly  valuable  in  that  it 
would  advantage  their  readers  and  the  nation.  And 
why  would  it  not  be  a  good  business  move,  also? 

Mr.  Cooper’s  further  suggestion  for  liberal  news¬ 
paper  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  our  alien 
population  and  their  un-American  publications,  is 
an  idea  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  good. 
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P  E  R  S  O  N  A  L  S 


J.  H.  Higjflns,  general  manager  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  month  In  Florida. 

K.  W.  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Age-Herald,  la  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Florida. 

William  P.  Lovett,  for  more  than 
five  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  (Jrand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Rucker,,  of  the  Internation-  tion  com|)o.sed  exclusively  of  would-l)e 

Press,  has  resigned  his  position  to  be-  Service,  is  convalescing  from  writers  whose  productions  have  been 

come  director  of  publicity  for  the  Uni-  broken  ankle  received  while  he  was  in  refused  l>y  new.spai>er  and  magazine 

ted  Dry  Federation  of  Michigan,  which  providence,  R.  I.,  recently,  covering  the  editors. 

has  l)een  organized  to  wage  the  cam-  ^^br  murder  trial.  Paul  S.  Bliss,  formerly  a  Sunday 

paign  for  constitutional  prohibition.  -  Post  .staff  man,  has  deserted  the 

Homer  Dunne,  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  WASHINGTON  PERSONALS  fourth  estate  for  the  stage.  He  is  now 


The  greateHt  and  moat  tntereating  of  all  atudlea  la  man  himaelf. 
^iateonomtf  appeala  to  the  imagination ;  botany,  to  the  love  of  beauty 
in  floral  nature;  geology,  to  the  deaire  to  know  how  the  earth  was 
prepared  for  habitation.  Hut  the  atudy  of  man  appeala  to  every  men¬ 
tal  and  phyaieal  quality  with  which  he  la  endowed.  He  ia  still  the 
unaolved  riddle  of  the  agea,—l.Sullering, 


Statesman,  is  receiving  commendation 
from  prominent  men  identified  with  the 
various  defense  leagues  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  on  his  letters  and  articles 
on  preparedness. 

K.  A.  Rolfe,  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Iowa)  Review,  is  being  boomed  as  a 
candidate  for  State  representative. 

.lesse  Leach,  owner  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  (Jovernor  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  F.  W.  Archer,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomy  and  Efficiency  Commission  at 
the  State  House  and  Arthur  L.  Millett, 
of  Oloucester,  ia  to  be  fish  and  game 
commissioner. 

(leorge  M.  (lifford,  a  political  reporter 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  has  been  elected 
executive  officer  of  the  board  of  health 
of  that  city. 

John  J.  Cornwell,  editor  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  (W.  Va.)  Review,  has  formally 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  tlovernor  of  West 
Virginia. 

('larence  Burnett,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Ludington  (Mich.)  News,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  office  of  city  treasurer  of 
Ludington. 

Frank  C.  Faude,  head  of  the  night 
copy  desk  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  fiction  writing, 
prompted  by  his  success  in  selling 
short  stories  to  magazines.  Frank  Cas¬ 
sidy  succeeds  him  as  head  of  the  desk. 

Smith  B.  Hall,  a  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
newspaper  man,  has  sued  A.  (J.  Bain-- 
bridge,  Jr.,  and  Elliott  and  Sherman, 
who  present  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
in  Western  States,  for  $1,000,  alleging 
that  when  the  film  was  under  the 
censorship  ban  in  Minneapolis  last  fall 
he  waa  retained  to  induce  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  by  city  officials. 

J.  C.  McAuliffe,  editor  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  (Ha.)  News,  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  busine.ss  manager 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

L.  W.  Wilkinson,  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
wall  (Texas)  Tribune,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  State  Legislature 
from  the  district  composed  of  Rock¬ 
wall  and  Hunt  counties. 

R.  B.  Walthall,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Harrison  (Texas)  News,  is  a 
candidate  for  representative  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Texas  from  this  district. 

Wright  A.  Patterson,  of  Chicago,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  We.stern  New.spaper 
Union,  is  making  a  tour  of  Texas. 


NEW  YORK  PERSONALS 

Richard  H.  Waldo  has  l)een  made  .a 
director  and  secretary  of  the  Tribune 
Association. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  former  Stats 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  has  been  made  Pure  Food  Editor 
of  the  Evening  Mail. 

Israel  Friedkin,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jewish  Morning  Journal 
was  given  a  dinner  on  February  12  by 
members  of  various  departments  of 
the  paper.  Aaron  (iattesman,  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  on  l)ehalf  of 
the  employees,  presented  a  silver  serv¬ 
ice  to  Mr.  Friedkin. 


Robert  L.  Norton,  of  the  Boston  Po.st, 
and  Mr.  Atherton,  of  the  Wall  Street 
.Journal,  are  here  covering  the  Brandels 
hearing. 

Charles  W.  Barron,  editor  of  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  was  a  witness 
before  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  in¬ 
vestigating  Louis  I).  Brandeis. 

W.  J.  Showalter,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Harrisonburg,  (Va.)  News-Herald, 
is  now  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine. 

Guy  Mason,  of  the  International  News 
Service,  was  a  witness  l)efore  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  gave  his  views  favoring  "prepared¬ 
ness.” 

Stanley  Frost,  head  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Bureau  in  Washington,  has 
gone  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  submit  to 
an  operation  for  gall  stones  by  Dr. 
James  Butler,  at  Grant  Hospital.  While 
Mr.  Frost  ia  away.  Carter  Field  will  act 
as  head  of  the  Bureau. 

PHILADELPHIA  PERSONALS 

Cecil  Chesterton,  a  London  editor, 
and  brother  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
lectured  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  Bel- 
levue-Stratford  on  "Socialism  and  the 
Servile  State.” 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  who  leaves  this 
week  on  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  was  given 
a  luncheon  at  the  Art  Club  on  Monday 
by  a  number  of  prominent  business 
and  profe.ssional  men.  Mr.  Curtis,  who 
is  a  vice-pre.sident  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  was  a.sked  by  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  to  deliver  an  address  in 
that  city  on  their  "Philadelphia  Day," 
February  24.  The  day  is  to  be  observed 
by  advertising  clubs  throughout  the 
entire  country  between  February  21-26. 

Henry  E.  Alexander,  former  editor  of 
the  Trenton  True  American,  who  left 
this  city  three  months  ago  to  visit 
South  America  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Association  for  International 
('onclliation  has  just  returned,  enthdsi- 
astic  over  the  outlook  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  trade  relations  with  that  con¬ 
tinent  during  the  coming  year. 

William  R.  I.«8ter,  art  and  literary 
editor  of  the  North  American,  was  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Art 
('lub  a  few  days  ago  to  Signor  Ron- 
coni.  New  York  manager  of  I.A  Prensa, 
the  world-famous  newspaper  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Signorina  Ronconi,  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  14-year  old  daughter  of  the 
South  American  journalist,  has  been 
staying  with  Pa.squale  Farina,  the  art¬ 
ist,  and  his  wife,  while  her  father  went 
on  a  business  trip  to  the  Argentine. 

John  J.  Spurgeon,  executive  editor  of 
the  Public  Ledger  .sailed  for  New  Or¬ 
leans  last  week,  on  a  short  vacation 
trip.  He  will  return  this  week. 

Francis  J.  Byrne,  one  of  the  star  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Public  Ledger  staff,  will 
go  to  Wilmington  with  Charles  K. 
Weston,  city  editor  of  the  Ledger,  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Weston  when  he  as¬ 
sumes  his  new  duties  as  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  the  DuPont  Powder  Company. 

BOSTON  PER.SONALS 

Joseph  Toye,  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post  staff,  has  entered  the  lecture 
field.  I..ast  week  he  made  his  debut 
before  the  "Brown  Mice,”  an  organiza- 


a  meml)er  of  a  New  York  city  theatri¬ 
cal  .stock  company,  where  it  is  said  he 
is  making  good. 

Richard  Howard  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  bu.siness  for  two  years  has 
returned  to  the  newsimper  fold  and 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  Practical  Poli¬ 
tics?.  For  years  he  was  ('ity  Hall  man 
on  the  Boston  Herald. 

Harry  Benwell  is  a  member  of  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Boston  American. 
Mr.  Benwell  has  been  connected  with 
several  Boston  newspapers  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  Isest  and  speedi¬ 
est  writers  in  town. 

Kate  Lewis,  formerly  of  the  Herald, 
is  writing  many  enjoyable  special  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  Boston  Record.  Miss 
Lewis  al.so  finds  time  to  interview 
celebrities,  the  latest  being  Mrs.  O.  H. 
P.  Belmont  of  New  York. 

CLEVELAND  PERSONALS 

W.  G.  Chandler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  will  speak  before 
the  Buffalo  Advertising  Club,  Febru¬ 
ary  26  on  "The  Value  of  Newspapers 
Advertising  to  the  Public.” 

B.  H.  Canfield,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  is  back  in  (Meve- 
land,  after  a  month’s  bu.slness  tri|)  co 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Canfield  reports 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  far 
We.st  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

Paul  Troop,  of  Lord  and  Thomas, 
Chicago,  was  a  vi.sitor  to  Cleveland 
this  week,  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years.  Mr.  Troop  was  a.stounded  at 
the  business  development  of  the  Sixth 
City  during  that  time.  While  here  he 
called  up<^n  George  M.  Rogers?,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Thompson,  of  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  Father  and  Son  meeting  of  the 
('leveland  Advertising-  Club.  Cleve¬ 
land  men  who  have  shaken  hands 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present. 

Charles  W.  Mears,  formerly  sporting 
editor  of  the  Pre.ss,  and  now  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Winton  Motor 
('ompany,  will  speak  to  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  members  on  "The  Mis¬ 
taken  Idea  of  Human  Nature”  at  the 
next  Friday  meeting. 

Merrit  A.  Vinson,  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  member,  is  one  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirits  of  this  town  whose  efforts 
have  made  the  (’omplete  Building 
Building  Show  po.s.sible.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  associated  with  him  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  It.  C.  Mitchell  and  George 
Rutherford. 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  former  newspa¬ 
per  man,  and  secretary  of  the  S.  A. 
F.  E.,  has  l)een  handling  all  the  ptibli- 
city  work  for  the  Building  Show,  as 
well  as  the  adverti.sing. 

CHICAGO  PERSONALS 

W.  C.  Hellmann,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Tho.s.  M.  Bowers  Adv.  Agency, 
(’hlcago,  and  later  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  The  Hub,  Henry  (’.  Lytton  & 
Sons,  is  now  advertising  manager  of 
Levy  Bros.,  retailers  in  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing,  I.,ouisville,  Ky. 

W.  P.  Riinkel,  of  f’hicago,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  AlHjndpo.st  in  Germany, 


has  been  decorated  by  the  Kaiser  for 
aiding  the  German  Red  Cro.ss. 

'rom  Hoyne  is  to  bring  his  news- 
t)aper  i)lay  "In  Cold  Type”  here  to  his 
home  city  soon  after  revi.sing  it. 

CANADIAN  PERSONALS 
L.  M.  Small,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Strassburg  (Sask.)  MountiUneer,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Phoenix. 

Frank  E.  Scott,  a  former  memlx-r  of 
the  Toronto  News  and  lately  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Columbia  I'niversity,  New 
York,  has  returned  to  Canada  to  join 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rex  Cluff  of  the  Stratford  Beacon 
staff,  has  enlisteol  with  the  161st  H?i- 
ron  Battalion,  he  lK*ing  the  eighth 
Beacon  man  to  join  the  ('anadian 
army. 

Fred  Vivian,  of  the  Stratford  Herald 
staff,  is  going  to  take  the  otficers’ 
training  cour.se  at  London  in  March. 

E.  G.  Smith  has  left  the  Berlin 
(Ont.)  News-Record  to  l)ecomc  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  t)uel)ec  Daily  T<'lf- 
grai>h. 

John  S.  McLennan,  publisher  of  the 
Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post,  and  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  attainments,  has 
l)een  honored  with  an  appointment  to 
the  Senate  of  Canada. 

Kenneth  Creighton,  city  editoi- 
and  A.  E.  H.  Coo,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  have  take:? 
out  conunissions  and  are  now  attached 
as  lieutenants  to  the  184th  Overseas 
Battalion.  Their  absence  from  the 
Telegram  staff  will  be  a  serious  los.s. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PERSONALS 

.Mr.s.  Katherine  M.  Yates,  author  and 
journalist,  who  resides  in  Honolulu,  has 
arrived  here  for  a  short  stay  on  her 
way  home  from  the  East. 

.John  .McNaught,  well  known  as  an 
editor  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
will  deliver  at  the  University  of  ('ali- 
fornia,  in  Berkeley,  a  series  of  three 
lectures  on  Journalism.  The  topic  of 
the  first  lecture,  February  9th,  will  be 
"Journalism  and  the  College.” 

Norman  H.  Vaughan,  of  St.  Louis, 
ruiblisher  of  the  National  Elks’  Horn, 
who  was  Missouri’s  commis.sioner  to 
the  Ex()ositiun,  is  here  on  a  visit. 
Vaughan,  on  his  trij»  to  the  Coa.st,  has 
launched  a  fight  for  vice-pre.sidency 
on  behalf  of  Governor  Elliott  VV’.  Major 
of  Missouri. 

F.  G.  Bonfils,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Denver  Post  and  the  Kan.sas  City 
Post,  arrived  from  Honolulu  during  the 
week  and  is  si>ending  a  few  days  here 
with  Mrs.  Bonfils  and  their  daughter. 
He  .says  that  the  Jai>ane.se  population 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  increa.sing 
largely.  It  already  exceeds  the  total 
population  of  whites,  Hawailans  and 
Chinese.  Bonfils  .said:  "There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  feeling  again.st 
the  Japanese.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that,  with  a  Jar>ane.se  population  of 
80,000  in  Hawaii,  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  undertaking  for  the  Japane.se 
fleet  to  ca|)ture  the  islands.”  Bonfil.s 
has  travelled  extensively  throughout 
the  Orient  and  Africa. 

Among  the  visitors  in  the  city  this 
week  are  V.  S.  Mcf’latchy,  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee;  and  Ben  M.  Maddox, 
editor  of  the  Visalia  Times. 

VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 
Hal.  Gaylord,  general  manager  of 
the  Kan.sas  City  Star. 

W.  R.  Ellis,  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 
11.  N.  Rickey,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps  newspapers. 

F.  D.  Hal.sey,  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Rogers  &  Peet,  New  York,  now 
with  the  firm  of  Berrien-Durstine  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  22  Broadway,  has 
charge  of  the  promotion  department  of 
the  New  York  Tribune. 
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MINNESOTA  EDITORS  HOLD  ANNUAL 

CONVENTION  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


Five  Hundred  Members  and  Families  in  Attendance — Sketch  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Association — President  Morrison  Announces 
the  State  University  is  to  Have  a  School  of  Journalism — 

Some  of  the  Important  Papers  Presented. 


(Rperial  to  Tii*  Epitob  and  PfBi.isitEK.) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  17. — 
The  annual  meeting  o!  the  Minne.sota 
Kditorial  Association  began  in  the  “gold 
room”  of  the  Kadisson  Hotel,  here,  this 
afternoon.  Forty-five  new  members 
were  enrolled.  This  was  a  record  num- 
l)er  for  one  day.  Thirty  more  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  join.  The  membership  is  now 
228,  and  an  attendance  of  500,  includ¬ 
ing  wives  and  daughters,  is  expected. 

Though  this  was  the  fiftieth  annual 
convention  and  “golden  jubilt^  anni¬ 
versary"  of  the  association,  the  actual 
organization  of  the  body  was  not  ef¬ 
fected  until  February  20,  1867.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  t'aptain  Henry  A.  Castle’s  his- 
toric-al  sketch,  the  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  fire  engine  house  on  Jack- 
son  Street,  St.  Paul,  near  the  Merchants’ 
Hotel.  Thirty-eight  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent,  mostly  young  men,  their  average 
age  being  about  25.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  late  Frederick 
Ilriscoll,  for  many  years  business,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Pre.ss  and 
afterward  commi.ssioner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  New.spaper  Publishers'  As.sociation. 
(Jov.  William  li.  Marshall  entertained 
the  editors  at  his  home,  and  they  were 
lianqueteii  by  the  pre.ss  of  St.  Paul  at 
the  Merchants’  Hotel. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  the  a.ss<M-ia- 
tion  joined  the  Wi.sconsin  Kditorial  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  trip  to  Milwaukee,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  i.A)Uis.  Kxcursions  of  the 
a.ssociation  have  been  made  to  Mexico, 
to  California,  and  to  Washington,  IJ. 
C.  A  memorable  event  was  the  dedica¬ 
tion  by  the  a.ssociation  of  the  Minne¬ 
.sota  building  at  the  Columbia  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  1898.  it  was  at 
the  in.stigation  of  the  Minnesota 
Association,  through  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  in  1883,  that  the  National  Kditorial 
Association  was  created.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  Association  has  had  a  total  of  over 
a  thousand  editors.  Capt.  Castle’s 
sketch  concluded: 

“Comrades  and  companions  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  Minnesota  journalism! 
Associates  of  a  new  generation  and  a 
new  century  in  this  splendid  work!  in 
the  name  of  the  founders  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  we,  the  survivors,  confidently 
transmit  to  you  the  labors  which  they 
and  their  compeers  have  thus  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  With  better  facilities  and 
higher  opportunities  and  richer  en¬ 
couragement,  you  succeed  to  the  duties 
and  rewards.  That  your  success  may 
lie  commensurate  with  these  higher  op- 
IHirtunities  and  richer  rewards  is  our 
fervent  prayer.” 

Five  other  charter  members  of  the 
association  spoke  on  “Pioneer  News¬ 
paper  Days” — Granville  S.  Pease,  Ano¬ 
ka  Union;  W.  B.  Mitchell,  St.  Cloud; 
Irving  Todd,  Hastings  Gazette;  F.  K. 
Du  "I bit,  Chaska  Herald;  Fred  L.  Smith, 
Minneatiolis. 

President  Morrison,  in  reply,  said  that 
the  editors  of  the  State  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  promote  good  relations 
with  merchants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
the  membership  of  the  Association  rep¬ 
resents  less  than  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota.  He  recommended 
that  every  newspaper  publisher  should 
be  made  a  member,  willy  nllly.  Speak¬ 
ers  representing  the  Association  had 
appeared  at  numerous  conventions  of 
mercantile  and  other  Associations  with 
the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  jubilee  year  and  to  Min¬ 
nesota  “boosting”  editions  of  newspa¬ 
pers  last  October,  .saying  that  a  million 


copies  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
State  hut  that  the  re.sult  was  a  financial 
loss  to  publi.shers,  though  they  would 
be  gainers  ultimately.  He  favored  more 
“newspaper  weeks”  of  a  similar  nature. 
Then  he  said:  “The  University  of 
Minnesota  is  going  to  have  a  college 
of  journalism,  and  probably  would  have 
had  one  well  under  way  to-day,  but  for 
that  mi.snamed  legi.slative  policy  known 
as  ‘economy,’  which  at  the  last  .session 
laid  its  .stifling  hand  upon  every  form 
of  educational  activity:  but  however. 


KDITH  BiiOWN  KI1!KW(K)D 

disappointed  we  may  be  that  college 
journalism  has  not  been  more  rapidly 
developed,  we  can  at  least  express  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
lx?ing  developed.  We  are  interested  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  students  are 
to  be  trained,  for  one  has  but  to  look 
alx>ut  this  gathering  to  realize  that  the 
new.spaper  man  of  to-morrow  will  be  a 
college  man — and  preferably  a  college 
of  journalism  man.  No  one  is  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  expect  the  University  to  turn 
out  finished  newspaper  men  any  more 
than  it  turns  out  finished  lawyers  or 
finished  doctors;  but  in  journalism  as  in 
everything  else  the  University  can  give 
the  student  proper  direction.” 

He  closed  by  declaring  that  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  credit  for  the  successful 
work  of  the  Association  the  past  year 
is  due  to  Secretary  Herman  Roe,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Northfield  News. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Journal  would  sui)ply  the  entire 
Association  with  tickets  to  three  per¬ 
formances  of  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation” 
at  one  of  the  leading  theatres.  In  the 
evening  the  editors,  as  guests  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Minnesota,  were  conveyed 
in  chartered  cars  to  the  Uollege  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  St.  Paul, 
for  "what  was  called  a  “V’incent  efficiency 
dinner,  just  a  square  meal.” 

Uopies  of  a  convention  edition  of  the 
Minne.sota  Daily,  the  organ  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  students,  were  distributed  among 
the  guests.  After-dinner  speeches  took 
the  form  of  a  vocal  “extra.”  A.  V. 
Storm,  chief  of  the  division  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  of  the  University,  was 
managing  editor  (toastmaster).  George 
Edgar  Vincent,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  an  “editorial”  in  the  .shape 
of  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  ora¬ 
torical  “josh”  effort  ever  heard  at  any 
newspaper  convention.  His  speech  com¬ 
prised  burlesque  “editorials”  from  the 
.standpoint  of  theorists,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  practical  man,  and  a  bit 


of  balderdash  intended  as  a  conipromist: 
iMdweeu  the  two  which  cxhau.sted  a  vast 
vocabulary  in  saying  nothing.  Then 
Pre.sident  Vincent  became  serious  and 
made  a  striking  appeal  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  country  editors  with  the 
University’s  school  of  journalism.  “We 
will  send  cub  reporters  to  do  actual 
work  on  your  papers,  and  if  after  a 
fair  trial  you  decide  that  they  are  fail¬ 
ures,  they  will  get  no  degree  from  our 
School  of  Journalism.” 

Miss  Charlotte  Brown  gave  a  “fea¬ 
ture”  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  songs. 
Charles  L.  Bartholomew  ("Bart”),  car- 
tooni.st  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Daily  News,  followed  with  a  series  of 
what  he  called  non-partisan  political 
cartoons.  I’nder  the  head  of  “new.s,” 
F.  K.  Beckman,  agricultural  editor  of 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.,  gave  a 
spirited  address  on  the  failure  of  the 
country  newspapers  of  that  State  to 
give  adequate  representation  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  Interests  of  their  communi¬ 
ties.  He  cited  specific  in.stances  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  villages  whose  prop¬ 
erty  valuations  were  less  than  one-tenth 
of  tho.se  of  contiguous  territory  print¬ 
ing  from  five  to  a  dozen  columns  of  vil¬ 
lage  news  and  only  three  or  four  inches 
devoted  to  genuine  vital  news  of  farm¬ 
ing  districts. 

Talking  on  the  grotesque  topic  of 
“slugs.”  President  Morrison,  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  responded  to  Pre.sident  Vin¬ 
cent’s  api)eal  for  a  sc-hool  of  journalism 
in  terms  of  keen  appreciation,  and  gave 
valuable  suggestions  anent  the  editorial 
and  busine.ss  management  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  'fhe  dinner  closed  with  a  song, 
“Auld  l.ang  Syne,”  written  and  sung  by 
Mr.s.  Kdith  Brown  Kirkwood,  wife  of 
the  head  of  the  “Kditor’s”  school  of 
journalism,  in  which  guests  joined. 
Mr.s.  Kirkwocxl,  who  also  read  a  pa¬ 
per  on  Women’s  Page  in  the 

Country  Newspapers,”  is  the  wife  of 
W.  P.  Kirkwood,  head  of  the  sr'hool  o» 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
ne.sota.  Mrs.  Kirkwood  is  newspaper 
born  and  brt'd.  For  many  years  she 
was  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  only  a  week  or  two  ago 
cea.sed  furnishing  a  regular  column  of 


Henry  A.  Castle 

reminiscences  for  that  paper.  She 
was  also  with  the  old  Record-Herald 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kirkwood  has  also 
written  extensively  for  the  Kastern 
inagazine.s.  Her  father  was  the  late 
Kli  W.  Brown,  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  men  of  Indiana,  who  pub- 
li.shed  palters  at  Columbia  City  and 
Frankfort  in  that  State.  Mrs.  Kirk¬ 
wood  has  lived  in  St.  Paul  since  her 
marriage  a  year  ago. 

The  .success  of  the  function  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Kirkwood. 

It  is  conceded  that  Harry  M.  Whee- 
lock,  proprietor  of  Wheelock’s  Weekly, 
of  Fergus  Falls,  and  Po.stmaster  of  that 
city,  w’ill  be  the  next  president  of  the 
Association. 


BUCKEYE  PRE.SS  ASSOCIATION 


Lively  Session  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  Columbus,  O. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editob  and  Pcblisiieb.) 

(Columbus,  Ohio.  February  17. — “Re¬ 
fuse  to  publish  a  line  concerning  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  this  year.”  This  was 
recommended  to  Ohio  publishers  by  the 
Buckeye  Pre.ss  As.sociation  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  to-night.  This  action  was  taken  be¬ 
cause  the  State  authorities  have  refused 
to  pay  new.spaper  advertising  bills  for 
la.st  year’s  fair,  although  $6,000  was  paid 
for  bill-board  advertising. 

Sentiment  was  favorable  toward  re¬ 
taliatory  measures  toward  medical  as¬ 
sociations  that  have  endeavored  to  regu¬ 
late  newspaper  advertising.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  a  law  be  secured 
requiring  physicians  to  publish  in  news¬ 
papers  facts  concerning  school  of 
graduation,  years  of  experience,  office 
hours,  fees,  etc. 

Reminiscences  by  Col.  E.  S.  Wilson, 
editor  Ohio  State  Journal,  were  a  fea¬ 
ture. 

To-morrow  (Friday),  W.  J.  Mortal 
undoubtedly  will  be  reelected  president. 
The  day  will  be  spent  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  programme  arranged  by 
the  department  of  journalism.  The 
Association  will  probably  meet  at  Put¬ 
in-Bay  in  the  summer  and  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  next  October  in  connection  with  the 
International  Typothetae  and  Ohio 
Printers’  Federation. 

That  the  multiplicity  of  unions  among 
employees  of  publishers  and  printers  is 
becoming  a  hardship  and  the  source  of 
much  lo.ss  and  unpleasantness  was  the 
con.sensus  of  a  discu.s.sion  following  a 
paper,  “Should  There  be  More  Appren¬ 
tices  in  the  Printing  Fraternity?”  by  A. 
E.  Huls,  publisher  Union  Printer  and 
State  Inspector  of  Work.shops. 

“Running  a  Newspaper  in  a  Non- 
Railroad  Town”  was  a  unique  paper 
by  E.  B.  Jordan,  of  Register,  Adams- 
ville,  who  has  made  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  and  acquired  a  home,  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  and  a  Ford  in  a  town  of  300. 


New  President  of  Hill  Publishing  Co. 

Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  of  East  Orange. 
N.  J.,  who  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Hill  Publishing  Company,  is  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  law  firm  of  Griggs,  Baldwin 
&  Baldwin,  of  New  York  city.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  business. 

He  is  at  the  present  time  treasurer  of 
the  Rogers  Silver  Plate  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Automatic  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Company,  and  secretary  of  the 
Missis.sippi  Wire  Glass  Company.  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  arranged  his  business  af¬ 
fairs  to  take  active  charge  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Hill  Publishing  Company. 

The  Hill  Company  will  remain  intact 
and  the  plans  and  policies  devised  by 
the  founder  will  be  carried  forward,  and 
the  .standards  of  practice  maintained. 

Mr.  Baldwin  succeeds  the  late  John  A. 
Hill  in  the  presidency  of  the  Hill  Com¬ 
pany. 


Ford  Planning  Anti-Defense  Campaign 

New  York  dailies  published  on  Mon¬ 
day  a  statement  that  Henry  Ford,  of 
Detroit,  is  about  to  launch  a  country¬ 
wide  compalgn  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  against  the  programme 
for  big  expenditures  on  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  forces  now  before  Congress,  and 
that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  to 
be  spent  by  him.  A  telegram  of  in¬ 
quiry  sent  to  the  Ford  office  by  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  brought  this  re¬ 
ply  on  Tuesday:  “Proposition  under 
consideration.  Expect  definite  decision 
this  week.”  It  is  said  that  Power,  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Jenkin  Co.,  Detroit,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  estimates  on  page  display  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  fifty-six  cities. 
Moreover,  it  is  reported  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  League  will  strive  to 
have  this  copy  refused  by  newspaper 
publishers  on  patriotic  grounds. 
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garden  ads  pay  well 

IN  N.  Y.  SUNDAY  SUN 


Agriruharal  Section,  Under  Direction  of 
Edward  C.  Vick,  Made  One  of  the  Most 
Profitable  and  Widely-Read  Features 
of  That  Newspaper — Largest  Business 
Done  in  Spring  and  Summer  Months. 
Af»  an  advertising  medium,  the  farm 
and  garden  department  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  Sun,  under  the  direction 
of  Kdward  C.  Vick,  has  been  made  one 
of  the  best  paying  features  of  that 
newspaper.  Through  Mr.  Vick’s  en¬ 
deavors  the  advertising  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  brought  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  with  the  resuit 
that  now  most  of  the  leading  dealers  in 
farm  and  garden  wares  are  using  the 
farm  and  garden  pages  of  the  Sunday 
Sun  for  their  advertisements.  The  de¬ 
partment  now  carries  about  four  col¬ 
umns  of  such  advertisements,  but 


Edward  C.  Vick 


Mr.  Vick  states  that  the  ads  will  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  the 
department  will  grow  to  three  or  four 
pages.  This  business  will  continue  un¬ 
til  late  summer  when  there  will  be  a 
flight  slump  followed  by  a  renewed 
volume  of  fall  business. 

Talking  over  the  situation  with  a 
repre-sentatlve  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Mr.  Vick  said: 

“Whereas  several  years  ago  it  was  a 
question  with  advertisers  whether  or 
not  advertising  in  the  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  department  of  the  Sun  would  pay, 
we  have  now  demonstrated  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  advertisements  in  the  farm 
and  garden  pages  of  the  Sunday  Sun 
do  reap  good  returns. 

"The  farm  and  garden  department  is 
made  a  feature  of  the  Sunday  Sun.  It 
was  begun  many  years  ago  by  Andrew 
S.  Fuller,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  S.  Dana.  It  was  then  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  old  Weekly  Sun,  but  when 
that  paper  went  out  of  existence,  the 
department  was  continued  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun.  Mr.  Fuller  was  head  of  the 
department  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  his  works  on  the  propagation  of 
plants  and  practical  forestry  still  are 
•standard  authorities  among  horticul- 
turalists  and  agriculturists. 

“In  the  beginning  very  little  adver¬ 
tising  was  done  in  the  department,  be¬ 
cause  the  advertiser  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  advertising  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  fruitless.  The  contention 
was  that,  because  of  the  almost  entire 
lack  of  gardens  in  New  York  city.  New 
Yorkers  were  not  interested  in  such 
things,  and,  therefore,  to  advertise  j 
their  wares  among  city  folk  was  a  I 
waste  of  money.  [j 


“Hut  since  the  ‘liack  to  nature’ 
movement  In-gan  a  few  years  ago,  the 
advertiser  has  entirely  changed  his 
opinion,  and  is  now  using  large  space 
in  the  Sun’s  farm  and  garden  pages. 
He  has  found  that  city  people — espe¬ 
cially  New  Yorkers,  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  make  their  homes  in  the 
suburban  districts — are  interested  in 
farm  and  garden  matters,  and  that* 
they  do  purcha.sc  largely  of  such 
stocks. 

“This  has  lieen  particularly  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Sun  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  that  time  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  farm  and  garden  pages 
have  increased  from  a  few  scattered 
announcements  of  dealers  in  seeds  and 
farm  and  garden  implements  to  many 
columns  of  display  advertisements  cov¬ 
ering  every  phase  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening. 

“The  largest  volume  of  advertising  is, 
of  course,  done  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  department  tills  from 
three  to  four  pages.  The  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  begins  the  latter  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  with  the  catalogue  announcements 
of  the  seedmen  and  nur.serymen,  and 
gradually  increases  until  the  entire 
range  of  the  various  branches  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture  are  covered. 

“One  of  the  rea.sons  for  the  increased 


interest  of  advertisi-rs  in  the  Sun’s  farm 
an<l  garden  pages,  is  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  have  found  that  by  placing  their 
advertisements  in  this  department  they 
can  make  a  quicker  clean-up  of  their 
goods  than  they  could  by  placing  the 
ads  in  the  magazines  and  trade  papers. 

“From  an  experiment,  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  l)ecome  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
ly-read  features  of  the  Sunday  Sun. 
Everything  pertaining  to  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  is  ’covered’  by  straight  news  or 
feature  stories." 

Edward  t'.  Vick  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  seed  and  florist  bu.siness  in 
Hochester  and  edited  the  garden  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Delineator  for  several, 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  New  York,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Florist.s,  New  York 
Flori.sts’  Club  and  other  similar  organ¬ 
izations.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
farm  and  garden  department  of  the 
Sunday  Sun  for  the  pa.st  four  year.s.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  James  Vick,  l)oy- 
hood  playmate  of  Charles  Dickens  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  and  founder  of 
the  Evening  Advocate  of  Koi-hester, 
N.  Y'. 


Don’t  ask  too  much  advice;  you  can 
always  get  a  unanimous  vote  not  to  do 
.something. 


Cincinnati  Personals 

\V.  F.  Wiley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  returned  Wednesday  from 
St.  Lsiuis  and  Chicago. 

J.  K.  Kemp,  eftlciency  expert  of  the 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  Company, 
Philadelphia,  was  in  Cincinnati  this 
week  and  closed  an  order  with  the 
.Methodist  Book  Concern  for  an  equip¬ 
ment  which,  when  in.stalled,  will  make 
the  plant  one  of  the  finest. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  was  the  guest  last  week 
of  John  L.  Shuff,  former  postmaster 
and  prominent  insurance  man. 

Joe  K.  Dorney  is  the  new  motion 
picture  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  Mr.  Dorney  has  been  an  as- 
si.stant  editor  on  the  Enquirer  for 
about  a  year,  and  still  remains  so,  but 
takes  the  “movies”  as  a  side  issue.  He 
is  well  known  in  theatrical  circles, 
having  been  connected  with  “big  tops” 
and  “hall  shows”  for  years.  He  has 
toured  the  country  from  coast  to  coast 
many  times  as  press  agent  for  big  at¬ 
tractions  and  acts.  He  has  been  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  John  L.  Sullivan,  Bob 
Fitz.simmons,  Mme.  Emma  Calv6  and 
Hackenschmidt,  “The  Russian  Lion.” 
He  also  has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Ink  Preparedness 


We 


saw  a 


shortagi 


and  future  troubles 
on  blacks  and  prepared 
ourselves  accordingly. 
We  are  helping  our  reg¬ 
ular  trade.  Perhaps  we 
can  help  you. 


57-63  GREENE  STREET, 


NEWYORK. 


! 
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Kui;  NKWSl’AI’KU  MAKBUS.  AKVKKTISBRS 
AND  ADVKUTIKIXD  ABEXTS 

Hntirrd  a»  necontl  eltuiK  mail  matter  in  the 
S'ete  York  I’okI  Office 

DsiiikI  ovcrj-  Sntiinlay — form*  olonInR  ono 
oil  Friilny  priiMiItnir  dati-  of  piitilioatlon— 
liv  'riio  Blilor  anti  I’lililialK-r  Co..  Siillo  1117 
\V..rl.l  ItiiiMlnv'.  la  Park  Row.  New  York  (.'ity. 
I'rivalo  ISraiK-li  Tol.  Kxrli.  llia'kmaii  4:i:S0  ami 


'ria*  Joiiriialist.  i-iitalilialKal  1SS4;  Tin*  Eilitor 
ami  |•^Illiil<h(•r,  I'.Mll;  Tlio  Eilitor  ami  l*iil>lislM-r 
ami  Till-  JoiiriialNt.  11107.  Jaimw  Wrliflit 
Urow  ii.  I’liblbilH-r ;  R  D.  Ib  Wltl.  <h-m-ral 
Maiiaaor;  Frank  la*  Roy  Rlam-liaril.  mlltor ;  Ar- 
ilinr  Elliot  Sproiil.  .Mauayiiii;  Eilitor;  lOnryo  I’, 
la-fflor.  Riisinoss  .Maiiain-r. 

For  mlvorlDins!  raira  «•••  piilillslmr'a  notice  on 
.  laaaittiai  imkc.  _ _ _ 


I*.\1’KR’S  KMl’LOYEES  Rl  N  BANK 

Baltimore  Sun  Institution  Encourages 
Thrift  anti  is  Popular 

ItAi.Ti.MoRE,  Ketiruary  Ki. — For  .some 
ycar.s  employees  of  the  Baltimore  Siin 
and  the  I’.altimore  Kveiiing  Sun  have 
tieeii  eontluctinn  a  liank  in  the  Sun 
huildinR.  It  ha-s  several  hundred  de- 
|H).sitor.s,  deposits  lanBinR  from  2.7 
tents  to  $2  each  week.  The  depositor.^ 
are  the  Sim’s  workinK  force  in  every 
tU'partment.  from  copy-lioys  to  editor- 
in-chief.  from  printers’  devils  to  su- 
jK-rintentlents  and  foremen.  The 
mtmey  thus  handled  runs  well  into  the 
thtiusantls  annually.  None  hut  bona 
litle  employees  of  the  Sun  and  EveninR 
jsun  are  eliKihle  as  depositors  and  oHi- 
eers.  This  in.stitution  is  titled  the  Sun 
.Mutual  SaviiiKS  Society. 

'I'he  ornanic  law  of  the  institution 
provitles  for  a  presitlent,  treasurer, 
•secretary  and  a  Ixiard  of  directors  to 
the  numlHM-  of  as  many  departments 
as  there  are  in  the  Sun  and  Kvenintt 
Sun  e.stahlishment.s.  The  ollicers  are 
elected  annually  hy  the  shareholders. 
'1  he  directorate  f'onsists  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  if  they  are  sharehold¬ 
ers:  otherwi.se  the  director  is  elertesl 
hy  the  shareholders  in  such  depart- 
ment.s.  The  president  and  treasurer 
are  al.so  memliers  of  the  lioard. 

The  .s<‘cretary  acts  as  cashier,  and 
kee|i.s  tne  accounts.  Friday,  iiay-day, 
is  hankiiiK  day,  for  receipt  of  deposlt.s, 
makiiiK  of  loans  and  tran.sactitin  of 
husiness  Kcnerally.  The  funds  are  kept 
in  one  of  the  city  hanks  or  trust  com- 
panie.s,  except  a  sutticient  sum  kept  on 
hand  for  the  purpose,  of  loans.  The 
.salary  of  the  secretary  is  the  sum  ac- 
<  ruiiiK  from  ten  shares  and  interest. 
’1  he  secretary  has  an  a.ssi.stant  who 
keeps  «  n  hai.d  $75  for  the  convenience 
of  meiio.ci..  .vorkiiiK  in  daylight  hours, 
ilis  .salary  is  one  share  and  interest. 
I>u<  s  are  25  cents  a  share  and  mem- 
hers  may  take  any  numljer  of  shares 
up  to  ten. 

All  accounts  of  the  •  as.sociation  are 
closed  two  wcH>ks  before  Christmas  and 
the  money  in  the  treasury  is  divided 
jiro-rata  among  the  memliers. 

.MemlK-rs  may  make  loans  at  any 
time  and  the  intere.st  on  iKirrowed  money 
is  1  |K‘r  cent,  a  week.  Fines  are  im- 
ixised  on  rnemlK-rs  failing  to  |>ay  their 
dues  weekly.  A  sum  amounting  to  25 
<-ents  a  share,  plus  intere.st  due,  is  de- 
duided  from  the  balance  of  members 
who  desire  to  close  their  account — un¬ 
less  they  have  paid  interest  or  tines,  or 
lK*th,  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  25 
cents  per  share  a  year. 

The  amount  divided  |>ro  rata  among 
the  shareholdiM's  at  the  end  of  the  year 
runs  to  iK'tween  $7,000  and  $9,000  each 
year. 


TALKS  ON  JOSEPH  PULITZER  PLANS  FOR  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION  ALONG  THE  ROW 


Alleyne  Ireland  Gives  Reminisrenres  Be¬ 
fore  San  Franrisco  Newspaper  Men’s  Club 

San  Filancis(X),  February  10. — Alleyne 
Ireland,  former  secretary  to  the  late 
.Io.seph  Pulitzer,  and  author  of  ’’Uernin- 
i.scence.s  of  a  Secretary,”  was  a  guest 
of  the  Newspaiiers  Men’s  Club  in  San 
Francisco  Saturday  night. 

In  a  breezy  talk  on  Pulitzer’s  life,  he 
.sketched  many  of  the  interesting  details 
of  his  a.s8ociation  with  the  blind  editor. 
With  five  other  secretaries,  he  saileti 
the  sea  in  the  Pulitzer  yacht,  some¬ 
times  putting  in  at  Monte  Carlo,  Bar 
HarlKir,  Algiers — wherever  the  whim  of 
the  publisher  carried  him.  Ireland  de¬ 
scribed  Pulitzer  as  a  man  not  unlike 
Bernard  Shaw  in  appearance  and  pos- 
se.ssed  of  the  dynamic  energy  of  a 
Koo.sevelt. 

Ireland  prefaced  his  account  of  Pu¬ 
litzer’s  life  with  a  brief  review  of  his 
last  vi.sit  to  San  Francisco.  That  was 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  he  de¬ 
serted  the  British  ship  Forest  Hall  and 
took  refuge  in  a  Vallejo  Street  sailors’ 
boarding  hou.se.  He  was  shanghaied 
with  a  number  of  his  shipmates,  after  a 
month  or  two,  and  awakened  to  And 
himself  in  the  forecastle  of  the  British 
ship  Lord  Duflferin,  hound  for  Liver- 
.  pool. 


Big  Texas  Convention  Expected 

l)Ai.i-A8.  February  12. — Sam  Harben, 
editor  of  the  Uichard.son  Echo  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Texas  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  reiiorts  that  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  as.sociation  at  El  Paso. 
.June  fi-8,  promises  to  lie  a  great  stic- 
ce.ss.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  have 
signified  their  intention  to  attend, 
which  means  a  gathering  of  nearly  a 
thou.sand  newsjiaiier  men.  With  the 
wives  of  Texas  editors  and  others  who 
will  attend,  it  is  believed  that  the  con¬ 
vention  will  draw  not  less  than  1,5«0 
peojile  to  El  Pa.so. 


International  Press  Congress 

For  the  purpose  of  interesting  St. 
I.<ouis  newsiiaiier  men  in  the  next  In¬ 
ternational  Pre.ss  ('ongress,  which  is  to 
ojMm  .March  28,  1918,  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  Capt.  .1.  W.  Niesigh,  chief 
intelligence  oHicer  of  the  (lovernment 
of  .New  South  Wales,  is  visiting  various 
cities  in  this  country.  “We  don’t  want 
the  big  men  only.”  says  Capt.  Niesigh. 
"The  iiurpose  of  the  congress  is  to 
bring  all  liranches  of  newspajier  and 
magazine  and  trade  jiaper  workers  to¬ 
gether.  The  congress  will  be  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
world.”  Capt.  Niesigh  is  one  of  the 
organizers*  of  the  Australian  Journal¬ 
ism  A.ssociation.  which  has  secured  for 
Australia  newsitaiier  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  employees  a  uniform  schedule  of 
forty-eight  hours  a  week  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  pay  scale. 


A  Flourishing  Canadian  Association 

Halton  County,  Ontario,  has  one  of 
the  most  succe.ssful  organizations  of 
newspaiier  men  in  Canada.  It  was 
formed  fourteen  years  ago  when  the  as¬ 
sociation  idea  was  .still  young  and  it  has 
flourished  ev'er  since.  The  memliership 
is  comjio.sed  of  some  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  progressive  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  Dominion  who  are  working 
together  harmoniou.sly  for  better  con¬ 
ditions.  On  Friday  la.st  the  annual 
meeting  was  held  and  the  question  of 
paramount  interest  was  the  raising  of 
the  subscription  price  to  $1.50.  Defi¬ 
nite  action  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association,  but  those 
present  all  voiced  their  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  change.  Officers  elected  were: 
President.  W.  J.  Plenty,  Oakville  Rec¬ 
ord ;  vice-president.s,  (I.  (J.  Mitchell, 
Oakville  News  and  William  Panton, 
Milton  ('hampion;  secretary-treasurer, 
H.  P.  Moore,  Acton  Free  Press;  as.si.st- 
ant  secretary.  R.  White,  Milton  Re¬ 
former;  executive  committee,  E.  A.  Har¬ 
ris.  Burlington  Oazette;  A.  S.  Foster, 
Oakville  Star;  .1.  M.  Hoore,  Oeorge- 
town  Herald,  and  R.  D.  Warren. 


•Arraiigementii  Making  for  Accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Men  next  June. 

Washinoton,  February  15. — James  D. 
Preston,  Superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Press  Oallery,  confidential  scout  of  the 
standing  committee  of  Washington 
corre.sfiondents,  and  one  of  the 
mo.st  valuable  friends  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  in  the  United  States, 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  went  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  accommodation  of 


jAMra  D.  Preston 

newspaper  men  at  the  Convention  in 
St.  Louis  June  14th.  R.  V.  Oulahan, 
Chief  of  the  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  and  Chairman  of  the 
.Standing  Committee  of  Washington 
correspondents,  has  been  de.signated  by 
the  National  DemtKTatic  Committee  to 
receive  applications  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  seats 
in  the  Democratic  Convention. 

Mr.  Preston  went  in  the  interest  of 
the  Committee  to  see  that  there  were 
jiroper  seating  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  newsjiaper  men.  f'hairman  Mc- 
Coombs  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee,  desiring  to  give  the  news¬ 
paper  men  the  best  accommotlations  at 
the  Convention,  appointed  three  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  men  as  a  sub-committee 
of  the  National  Committee,  to  have  full 
charge  of  the  Pre.ss  Arrangements.  The 
sub-committee  is  composed  of  Robert 
Ewing.  New  Orleans  State.s,  Chairman; 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Norman  E.  Mack,  Buffalo  News  and 
National  Democratic  Monthly. 

Mr.  Preston  while  in  St.  Louis  held 
numerous  conferences  with  this  siih- 
committee,  who  were  enthu.siastic  in 
their  desire  to  afford  proper  facilities 
for  the  press.  Mr.  Preston  says  there 
will  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  seats 
in  the  press  .section  and  that  there  will 
lie  commodious  quarters  for  the  press 
associations  and  telegraph  companies. 
Mr.  I’re.ston,  who  will  be  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  press  .section  of  the  ('on- 
vention,  states  that  the  St.  Louis  Pre.ss 
Club  is  planning  to  show  vi.siting  news¬ 
paper  men  every  attention. 

All  aptilications  for  jiress  scats  in  the 
St.  I.X)uis  Convention  should  be  address¬ 
ed  to  R.  V.  Oulahan,  Chairman  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Washington  Corres¬ 
pondents,  Senate  Press  Oallery,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Ad  Men  Heard  Senator  Williams 

Bai.ti.more,  Md.,  February  16. — .Many 
memliers  cf  the  Baltimore  Ad  Club  at¬ 
tended  la.st  night,  by  official  invitation, 
the  first  of  the  .season’s  dinners  of  the 
local  Credit  .Men’s  Association.  The 
srieaker  was  Senator  John  Sharp  Will¬ 
iams,  who  talked  on  preparedness  as 
outlined  by  Pre.sident  Wilson.  On  April 
l.’l,  John  N.  Matthews,  as.sistant  ca.shier 
of  the  National  City  Bany  of  New 
York,  will  speak,  on  the  subject  “The 
Relations  of  the  Credit  Man  to  the 
South  American  Trade.” 


CREAT  WEEK  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

It  has  lieen  a  great  week  for  the 
power  of  the  press.  A  newsboy  who 
was  fined  $25  for  selling  papers  on  the 
street  by  a  magistrate  had  the  magis¬ 
trate  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  got 
back  his  twenty-five  and  was  told  thet 
he  could  sell  papers  on  any  old  .street 
he  darned  pleased.  A  policeman  who 
amused  himself  by  clubbing  a  reporte", 
who  asked  him  not  to  be  brutal  with  a 
drunken  man,  got  three  years  in  jail. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah! 


SURE  THING. 

John  Williams,  of  Hackensack,  write.s 
to  ask  us  if  newspapers  exercise  dtie 
care  in  confirming  a  .story  before  pub¬ 
lication.  They  do,  John,  they  do.  Even 
an  untruthful  .story  cannot  lie  pub¬ 
lished  without  “proof.” 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVIU.E  SIGNAL. 

“The  Signal  goes  to  its  readers  this 
week  with  a  yellow  tinge,  not  in  its 
news,  but  in  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  This  is  caused  by  a  shortage 
of  the  bleach  chemicals  due  to  the  war. 
This  may  also  be  the  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  redness  in  the  nose  of  the  viper 
who  runs  the  rag  around  the  corner, 
but  we  doubt  it  The  shortage  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  is  causing  some  concern  to  those 
who  wear  fancy  socks;  but  It  doesn’t 
trouble  us  a  bit.  We  would  just  as 
leave  get  out  the  Signal  in  white  .socks 
as  not,  and  we  would  get  it  out,  with 
all  its  attractive  features,  even  if  we 
had  no  socks  at  all,  which  we  nearly 
did  in  its  early  career.  If  dyestuff  is 
not  released  from  the  vats  of  the 
Vaterland,  then  let  us  dress  in  white, 
rather  than  not  dress  at  all.  This  old 
town  would  be  a  charming  .sight  with 
all  our  women  galavantin  alniut  look¬ 
ing  like  Pheebe  Snows,  and  the  men 
like  plasterers  or  street  cleaners.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain.  We  can 
make  our  own  printer’s  ink.  So  the 
re.st  doesn’t  matter,  even  if  claret 
grows  pale  and  blonde  tresses  gray.” 


THE  EIIITOIUAL  WRITER. 

In  many  ways  the  Editorial  writer 
has  a  cinch.  He  doesn’t  have  to  come 
down  early,  run  to  fires,  or  go  on  an 
as.signment  when  it’s  below  zero  and  a 
blizzard  is  raging.  His  speed  is  fro;n 
a  couple  of  sticks  to  two  columns  a 
day.  Everyone  in  the  shop  thinks  they 
could  do  better  work  than  he  does,  but 
they  have  several  more  thinks  coming. 
He  can  go  home  early  in  the  evening 
and  not  linger  until  2  a.  m.  unless  he 
meets  other  Editorial  writers,  andi 
then — but  let  it  go  at  that.  In  England 
the  Editorial  Writer  scarcely  even  vis¬ 
its  the  office.  He  writes  his  editorials 
at  home  or  at  his  club.  When  thev 
are  finished  he  sends  them  by  a  boy 
to  the  office.  I.ater  on  the  boy  brings 
him  the  proofs.  These  he  corrects  ami 
sends  back.  I..ater  on  again  the  boy 
brings  him  revised  proofs,  which  he 
.slowly  reads,  and  they  are  onc»»  mo"e 
sent  to  the  office.  By  the  time  they 
are  printed,  they  refer  to  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  but  no  one  seems  to  care,  because 
they’re  u.sed  to  it. 


LAYOUTS. 

“What  do  they  mean  by  a  layout  7” 
asked  the  fair  visitor. 

“It  means  two  things  In  this  shop.” 
.said  the  office  boy,  who  was  showing 
her  around.  “One  is  when  the  art  edi¬ 
tor  pastes  up  a  lot  of  prints  of  act¬ 
resses,  freaks,  and  surgical  operations 
for  the  Sunday  edition,  and  the  other 
occurs  when  a  man  falls  down  on  an 
assignment,  and  mentions  the  fact  fo 
the  city  editor.” 


LEAP  YEAR. 

(irculations  going  up 
All  along  the  line. 

Advertising  ev’rywhere 
Is  increasing  fine. 

Publishers  a-wearing  smiles 
Over  bully  biz — 

This  is  Leap  Year,  sure  enough. 
You  can  bet  it  is. 

To.m  W.  Jackson. 
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HOW  ANDERSON  SCORED 


Embroidery  Pattern 
Service 

Half  Page,  Mat  form.  All  de¬ 
signs  original,  practical  and 
smart.  .V  most  excellent  feature 
to  interest  the  women  folks. 

Ask  the  ladies  about  your 
office,  Mr.  Publisher,  what  they 
think  of  a  Service  of  this  kind 
after  you  show  them  proofs  that 
we  will  he  glad  to  send  you  on  re¬ 
quest.  Saturday  release  date. 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY. 

K.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


approval  from  a  reatler. ..  .compel  him 
to  read  right  on  down  to  the  last  line 
heeause  it  is  so  INTKUKSTING,  that 
has  campaign  i.s  apt  to  register  profit  in 
good  round  terms. 

it  was  considered  *  *  * 

We  observed  a  man  actually  clipping 
a  very  large  and  very  bulky  advertise¬ 
ment  from  hir,  evening  paper,  the  other 
day.  It  was  on  the  six-fifteen,  from 
in  New  York  to  points  Albanyward.  He 
had  nodded  approvingly  while  reading 
the  advertisement  and  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  SAVING  it.  There  is  "pull” 
for  you. 

we  were  curious  to  discover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  advertisement.  So  we  pur¬ 
chased  the  .same  paper  and  s.  urried 
‘We  are  not  trying  to  write  along  to  the  right  fiage.  The  man  h;vd 
...de.scribe  what  you  are  selling  clipped  a  t'halmers  advertisement. 

Eeave  the  fio.ssy  Pretty  difficult  to  do  anything  "new” 
glittering  chin  to  the  in  automoiiile  copy,  we  might  .say. 

You  can  deal  in  the  same  old  gen¬ 
eralities  and  the  same  old  engine  talk 
and  the  same  old  mouthful  of  hill- 
Itai.sed  within  .sound  of  the  factory  climb  and  "Luxury.” 
whistle,  and  bespattered  with  lubricat-  Hut  hark  to  this! 

ing  grea.se  and  steel  filings,  he  didn’t  Isn’t  there  a  bully  swing  to  if.' 
recogni.se  advertising  coj)y  as  advertis-  Doesn’t  it  carry  you  along — l)oost  you 
ing  copy  unless  it  had  all  the  physical  to  enthu.siasm,  and  make  you  feel  that 
characteristics  of  a  two-hundred  page  the  f.Vlt  ITSEl^F  has  just  that  much 
catalogue.  more  life  and  go,  than  the  general  run 

*  *  •  of  coi)y  and  cars. 

■Mr.  .Manufacturer  thinks  In  terms  of 
production.  “Human  Interest”  and  the 
"Psychology”  of  advertising  are  rod-rag 
terms  to  him.  He  lowers  his  horns  and 
commences  to  paw  dirt  when  you  men¬ 
tion  “personality.”  If  he  wants  to  sell 
Drill  Speeders,  for  Instance,  he  encour¬ 
ages  no  roundabout  approach..  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  that  in  one  single  issue  of  The 
.\merican  Pipe-.Moulders’  .Journal  there 
are  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dull, 
drab,  identically-alikc  ad.s,  each  one 
built  after  a  common  pattern.  His 
copy  never  gets  much  more  exciting 
than: — "Made  in  .sixteen  sizes  and  four 
styles  to  technically  accommodate 
straight  and  taper  shank  drills  from  00 
to  three-fourths.  Direct  end  thrust  iiii:  m.n  tor  iiiv 
through  hall  hearing,  double-driven,  or 
balanced.  Btc.  Etc.” 

If  he  feels  especially  kittenish,  he  h^is 
a  half  tone  made  of  a  half  dozen  jig 
attachments,  and  re-prlnts  a  set  of  size 
adju.stments  from  la.st  year’s  cata¬ 
logue,  just  to  show  }ie  isn’t  stingy. 


NEWSPAPEK  men  in  general  have 
been  much  interested  of  late  in 
a  new  brand  of  vitalized,  hu¬ 
manized  advertising  copy,  that 
made  its  picturesque  appearance. 

For  many  years 
had  advertising  form  to  be  especially 
interesting  in  writing  "copy.” 

There  were  strict  rules  to  follow, 
conventionality  was  the  watchword, 
it  seemed  very  bad  business  to  fly 
the  face  of  tradition,  and  do  much  more 
than  describe  an  article  and  tell  what 
it  would  do. 

.advertising  text,  as  a  consequence, 
lacked  Individuality.  There  was  un¬ 
mistakable  sameness  to  it.  The  un¬ 
assailable  argument  of  the  Copy  Chief 
was: — 
fiction 

and  let  it  go  at  that, 
language  and  the 
magazine  writer.” 

The  Manufacturer  himself  was  large¬ 
ly  to  blame. 


Editors  Who  Know 


Hit  IS  your  pecu> 
liar  iudgmenl  of 
news,  your  de^t 
handling  of  th^ 
text  and  above 
all  your  almfwt 
uncanny  capa 
city  to  look 
ahead  and  s  e  ^ 
what  will  I  r 
good,  not  onlv 
tO'day  butforthe 
future  morgue, 
that  makes 
your  service  the 

COL.  HUNT  McCALEB  1  l«>ow  oi." 

ShreTeport  Tim»* 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Sq.,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


Parkkr  R.  Anderson 

stories  were  left  for  later  edition.s. 

Mr.  Anderson  i.s  the  Washington 
represemtative  of  the  Greenslxtro  (N. 
C.)  Nows,  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Star,  and  Wilmington  (Del.)  .lournal. 
The  Greensboro  News  has  just  .secured 
commodious  quarters  in  the  lliggs 
Huilding,  in  which  a  special  wire  has 
been  installc'd  direct  to  the  home  of- 
flc-o.  This  i.s  the  longest  leased  wire 
of  any  of  the  Southern  papers  other 
than  tho.se  of  New  Orleans. 

.Mr.  .-Vnderson  i.s  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Press  ’Club  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corresimndents. 


Slic  lilt  till-  first  turn  at  twctvc 
iiillfs  an  lanir  anil  twisti-il  her  way  ii|>  mu- 

cnrvf  afti-r  aiintla-r.  KiStliiK  faster  anil  faster, 
niitll  ttnally  iiassliiit  the  last  turn,  we  were 
liaiiKlin;  on  to  onr  hats. 

We  I  asseil  llie  Inn  at  the  toil  ifoinit  -’I-  miles 

an  hour,  and  Fred  inlclit  Just  as  well  have 

hieked  her  In  hli;h  with  a  Yale  hs-k  at  the 

start,  heeause  lie  never  toin-lied  tile  sear  slilft 
lever.  •  ♦  * 


■lues  me  eiear.  <iee|i-ioneci.  niiiniy  ran  innrs  a  ■  i.--  l.  i  i-  m 

PI  NTTI'.M,  as  a  faelory  wlilstle.  Will  Appear  in  Eight  Lejillllg  Newspa- 

Of  cour.se,  it  would  have  been  per-  pers  of  the  United  States  Semi-Monthly, 
foctly  easy  to  couch  the  same  identical 

thought  in  THIS  language:  Saturday  (Feb- 

Of  all  a  arm  clook.s  Rig  Ren  is  the  ^  appear.sl  the  hrst  of  a 

best.  It  Is  an  excellent  clock  for  a  ^...erican  feature 

man  to  have  around  the  house  who 
must  he  punctual.  Tt  has  a  clear 

alarm,  of  full,  even  deep  tone  and  as  newspaper  in  New  York  (the 

far  as  .snreness  is  concerned,  could  be  ,he  Chicago  Daily  New.s.  the 

com,.aijd  favorably  with  our  conven-  (-hicago  Tribune.  the  Philadelphia 
tional  factory  whistle.  PhiliMlelphia  Evenin. 

*  *  *  Telegraph,  the  Ro.ston  Glotie  and  thi 

The  Columbia  Is  rather  jirettily  in¬ 
clined,  with  this  line  or  two  of  poeti¬ 
cally  embroidered  words: 

Tli<»  rtnost  silvor  tlirnul  of  immlf  rimhi  by 
tin*  wirnrd  U>w  of  Ysnyt* — th#*  toHr*  nnd  f(H*i- 
bie  In  tlM*  tondor  doiTli  of  Fromstad’n  noblo 

Rut  for  .sheer  beauty  of  composition 
and  liasic  idea,  we  refer  you  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  than  whom 
there  Is  no  greater  nor  more  consist¬ 
ently  regular  u.si'r  of  adverti.sing 
space.  In  a  page  very  appropriately 
headed:  "WEAVhJR.S  OF  SPEECH” 
these  really  wonderful  sentences  are 
found: 

riMin  tiM'  ninitir  Rnhii.a  <if  tin-  Itcll  Systi-iii. 
tciiK  <|f  nillllnnn  iif  toloidHilii-  iik-akiiri-s  are  dully 
woven  into  ii  iiiarvidom*  fiibrlr.  ri-|ir<-sentinif 
tlM*  coiititleio*  a(‘ttvitt«*«  of  a  IntAy  iH-ople. 

Day  amt  iili;lil.  liiviKlIilo  liaiila  ahift  tlio 
alinttlea  to  and  fro.  weiivtini  the  tlioiifflita  of 
nn-n  and  women  Into  a  latlern  wlileli.  If  It 
could  la-  wa-n  as  a  tn|H-slry.  would  tell  a  dra- 
ni.-itli-  storv  of  onr  Imslness  and  soi-liil  life. 

In  Its  warp  and  wisif  would  ininitle  snei-ess 
and  fiilliire,  trliimpli  and  trnifedy.  Joy  and 
ro-rov.  sentiment  and  shop-talk,  heart  enio 
lions  and  tnlUloii-dollOr  <h-iiis. 

W.  Livingston  Larned. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 
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742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Salesmunship  is  making  the  other 
fellow  feel  as  you  do  aliout  the  goods 
you  have  to  sell. 
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PLANS  BIG  SURVEY  OF 
JOURNALISM  TEACHING 

Merle  Thorpe  Outline!.  Klaborate  I’ro- 
fcranime  for  (^oniiiip  (Convention  at 
kan^a!.  llniversily  of  Ainerit-an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Journalism  TeaiJiers  To 
Seek  Stamlanlization  of  the  Schools. 

The  .Xtnerican  .X.ssoi'iation  of  .Ion  •- 
nalisni  Teacher.s,  orpanizwl  three  or 
four  years  aKo.  will  meet  in  annual 
convention  at  the  I'niversity  of  Kan- 
.sas  .•\i)ril  21  and  22.  and  I’rofessir 
-Merle  Thorpe  of  that  univensity.  who 
is  |>resident  of  the  association,  thinks 
that  this  is  the  time  for  te.-u-hers  of 
journalism  to  take  .stock,  .\fter  pio¬ 
neering  for  neatly  ten  years,  he  says: 
“As  teachers  we  ousht  to  be  forehanded 
and  |)res<‘nt  a  constructive  itroKfamme 
iH'fore  we  are  placed  in  the  embarrass- 
itiK  position  of  IteiiiK  comitelled  to  offer 
a  l)rief  for  the  dcfen.se.” 

AccordinKly  he  is  planninR  to  ha\e 
the  convention  present  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  tif  the  whole  subject  of 
journalism  teachiiiR.  The  pnM-eetiinKS 
will  be  puldished  in  full  and  di.stribute',1 
widely  umoiiK  put»lishers  and  etlucatois 
of  the  I’nited  States,  and,  he  sutTRests, 
miKht  well  constitute  an  initial  issue  of 
a  Journalism  Quarterly.  I’rof.  Thorpe'.! 
I>lans  are  .so  comi>rehen.sive  that  tlie 
work  will  have  to  l>e  apportioned  amonn 
a  lai'Ke  numtier  of  teachers,  an<l  he 
has  a.s.siKUtsl  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  men  the  task  of  i)reparinK  care¬ 
fully  and  com|>letely  one  coKiiate  iihase 
of  the  survey.  In  an  elalK)rate  lU’os- 
IK'ctus  which  he  has  just  .sent  to  thi' 
meml»ers  of  the  as.siwiation,  he  says: 

“In  the  ab.sence  of  the  advice  of  my 
<-olleaKues  I  have  taken  the  lilierty  of 
ocKanizinK  the  .study  and  di.scus.sio  i 
alonK  the  lines  of  the  three  fum-tions 
of  a  univei’.sity,  namely,  tea<-hinf;,  direct 
puiilic  service,  research. 

“The  sul)je<’t  matter  of  journalisoi 
will  l)e  Krou|>ed  under  eleven  division.s, 
namely:  (1)  News,  its  handling  and 
treatment;  (2)  (slltorial,  material  and 
methods;  (3)  editorial  direction,  eth¬ 
ics;  (4)  administration,  busine.ss  sys¬ 
tems.  records.  cost-lindiiiK ;  (5) 

advertisinR-;  <<»)  circulation;  (7)  his¬ 
tory  and  iihilo.sophy  of  journalism, 
c-omparative  journalism;  (8)  cartoon- 
inK.  illustrating;  (9)  printiiiK.  enttrav- 
ins;  (10)  siK'cialized  journalism,  anri- 
cultural,  etc.;  (11)  the  magazine  field. 

"The  I’lassitli-ation  is  dout)tles.s  im¬ 
perfect  and  inconii>lete;  if  it  weic 
otherwi.se  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
c-onfei'ence.  It  will  be  the  association's 
business,  with  views  from  every  (jua'- 
ter,  to  shajK-  "the  r.-iw  material  into 
somethinK  logical  and  comprehensive. 

“These  eleven  subjects  will  l»e  io- 
vestwtated  in  their  relation,  liv.'tt  to 
Tea<'hinK,  then  (2)  Dins-t  public  .serv- 
i«-e.  and  then  (3)  |{es».arch.'' 

I’nder  c-ach  subject  in  the  jibove  list. 
Prof.  Thorpe  suKKcsts  several  topics 
for  discussion,  sm-h  as  (he  best  meth¬ 
ods  employ«‘d  in  the  various  .sctiools  of 
journalism  niirl  officrs  in  the  t<‘achin.t 
of  the  subject  of  reportiiiK  and  <slit- 
ir.K  news;  supplementary  <’ourses  iii 
other  deiiartments  of  value  to  stuilents 
in  the  journalism  cour.scs;  jilans  for 
teachinfr  editorial  writing;  executive 
tiainiiiK.  how  it  is  beinn  taught;  plae- 
niiiK  camiiaitrns  for  community  Indte’-- 
ment;  teachiiiR  of  ethics;  the  que.stion 
of  Held  work;  history  and  jihilosophy 
of  journalism,  comparative  joiirnalism, 
methods  of  admini.stration ;  exi)ense, 
resources,  efliciency;  Is-.st  rnetluHls  of 
teachinK  advertising;  practical  wor'-i 
on  the  college  and  other  pa|>ers;  ami 
so  on,  in  each  case  asking  what  courses 
are  offered  at  i>re.sent,  what  supple, 
mentary  courses  are  available  in  other 
departments,  and  what  new  <'ourses 
might  l>e  undertaken. 

Coming  to  the  second  and  third  main 
divisions  of  the  study.  Prof.  Thorpe’s 
prospectus  continues; 

“Ka»'h  meml»er  of  the  .\ss(K'iation  is 
familiar  with  the  ways  in  which  his 
i-ollege  or  university  is  attempting  to 
Utilize  its  teaching  force,  its  laboratories. 


its  library,  and  re.s<*arch  work  in  Ikmic- 
Hting  the  State's  industries  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  Some  State  universities 'have 
gone  into  this  much  f\irthep  than 
others  and  there  is  siane  qijestion  a.s 
to  the  amount  of  such  work  that  ought 
to  l>e  done.  We  in  the  Held  of  journal¬ 
ism  teaching  have  encouraged  .journal¬ 
ism  conferences,  short -<'ours<>s  for  edi¬ 
tors,  <iistrict  and  State;  meetings;  we 
have  passeel  on,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
liy  itulletin  to  our  State  editors  and 
publishers,  the  information  we  have 
gathered  for  our  students;  we  have 
furnished  nuHlel  record.s.  I'ost  blanks, 
instructions  to  e'ountry  correspondent.s, 
sugge.stions  in  news  handling,  circula- 
tiein  building,  community  service,  ad- 
verti.sing,  management;  we  have  assist¬ 
ed  p<iblish<'rs  in  organizing  ad  clubs, 
in  pre'.senting  the  claims  of  the  old  home 
l>a|>er  to  commercial  IsKlies;  we  have 
aett-d  as  employment  bureaus;  we  have 
established  clearing  ho!i.s<‘s  for  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  newspa|)er  i)roperties; 
we  have  ext'hanged  new  type  for  the 
«'ountry  editor’s  worn-out  t)roduct  in  an 
effort  to  iK'tter  his  typograi)hy;  we  have 
.s<‘nt  men  directly  into  the  ottices  with 
co.st-systems  and  etticiency  methrsls; 
we  have  published  periiMlii’als  tlesigned 
to  ins|)ire  and  !mlfy  and  inform  the 
State’s  pul>lishing  industry. 

’’.\re  we  on  the  right  track?  Should 
we  encourage  this  s<'rvice  idea?  Will 
it  get  away  from  us?  At  the  I'niver¬ 
sity  of  Kiinsas  it  has  gr«iwn  to  suc'h  an 
extent  that  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  receives  2<to  letters  a  month  from 
editen-s.  publishers,  and  printers,  a.sk- 
ing  for  information  and  advice. 

“The  horticultural  industry  re<eives 
daily  service  from  a  State  university; 
trees  !»re  inspectwl  and  sprayed;  nur¬ 
sery  stcM'k  is  insitected;  resear<’h  fel¬ 
lows  are  studying  destructive  gre<‘n 
bugs  and  the  universit.v  discovers,  pro- 
liagates  and  distributes  para.sites.  It 
•■xperinients,  di.s<'overs.  develoi).s.  and 
t>uts  Into  (iperation  methods  )>y  which 
the  alfalfa  yield  of  a  State  is  Increa.sed 
one-thir<l. 

“In  every  defiartment  there  is  jire- 
cedent  for  this  State  .service  work.  The 
I'niversity  will  even  carry  a  bottle  of 
cholera  serum  across  the  State  to  save 
a  farmer’s  pen  of  hogs. 

“To  the  journalism  teacher  who 
feels  that  all  these  forms  of  State  si'r- 
vice  work  are  .sanctioned  by  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  natural  re- 
.sourc'cs,  putdic  health,  economic  waste, 
e(li<-iency  in  government,  or  general  in¬ 
telligence  (throtigh  its  extension  divi¬ 
sion  activities)  might  not  the  State 
l>oint  (mt  that  anything  the  I'niversity 
can  do  to  improve  the  imblishing  in- 
flustry  is  strengthening  the  arm  of  the 
<ine  iigency  that  more  than  all  others 
<'ombin<'d.  imikes  effective  all  forms  of 
the  university’s  p\iblic  service  work? 

“The  ((uestion  confronting  us  is: 
Wh:>t  direi-t  State  .s<>rvice  should  th(> 
Sljite  and  society  legitiniiitely  exp<'ct  of 
the  S(:iti'’.s  depaitim-nt  of  journalism? 

’’.Most  indii.strif's  and  professions  rest 
in  the  iissiirance  thiit  the  I'niversity 
lalsiratories  iire  protecting  them  tty  col¬ 
lating  and  by  investigating  s<'ientiti<' 
facts.  I.ittle  if  anything  has  lieen  done 
for  the  publishing  industry  by  the  T'nl- 
versities.  yet  publishing  is  the  fifth  in- 
du.stry  in  the  I'nited  State.s.  Is  this 
lK'<'au.s<'  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
made  the  s!!bj<>ct  of  research,  or  have 
•lepartments  of  journalism  not  yet  got¬ 
ten  around  t<i  this  activity? 

“The  whole  question  of  re.search  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  i>ub- 
lishers  of  the  «'ountry  Is-fore  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  .Vpril,  ami  a  complete  report  on 
its  possiliilities  and  limitations  lu-e- 
sented  at  that  time.” 

I’rof.  Thorjie  concludes  this  impres¬ 
sive  outline  and  synopsis  with  the  ft)!- 
lowing  gen<-rnl  suggestions; 

“1.  Is  it  desirable  for  .schools  ami 
<lepartments  of  journalism  to  develop 
tht'ir  work  with  the  idea  of  encompa.ss- 
ing  the  whole  of  stich  a  program  as 
oi'tlined  herein,  or  should  a  coijperative 
plan  Im‘  followtsi  involving  the  Inten- 
.sive  development  of  s|M‘cialized  subjects 
by  different  schools? 


“2.  What  should  lx;  our  aim;  To 
train  the  student  for  a  job  in  June, 
1916,  or  for  one  in  1926?  In  other 
words  should  the  emiihasis  be  laid  on 
technical  skill,  intensive  though  nar¬ 
rowing,  or  on  the  acquirement  of 
breadth  and  depth,  at  the  po.ssible  ex- 
pensj'  of  initial  power?  Where  shall 
the  line  lx*  drawn  as  between  efforts  to 
develof!  the  journalist  of  to-day  or  the 
journali.st  of  to-morrow? 

“3.  Should  we  work  toward  a  .stand¬ 
ardization  of  degree,  a  .standardization 
of  first  y<‘ar  courses? 

“Such  a  iirogram.  it  .seems  to  me,  is 
big  with  i>ossibilities.  It  should  give 
the  individual  tea<’her  a  larger  com- 
I!rehension  of  his  subject  in  its  various 
correlations.  The  rei>orts  and  di.scus- 
.sions  should  a<ld  to  his  fund  of  success¬ 
ful  teaching  method.s.  The  cry.stalliza- 
tion  of  the  studies  and  discu.ssions  into 
a  I’rocet'dings  should  Increase  the  re¬ 
spect  for  our  work,  in  both  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  imblishing  worlds.  It  should 
iidvance  by  yeai's  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  showing  the  way  to  organ¬ 
ization  and  standardization  in  our  de¬ 
partments.  It  should  help  us,  through 
the  service  id<‘as  brought  out,  to  make 
oui-  department  indispensable  alike  to 
our  institution.s,  the  publishing  world, 
iiml  the  public  generally.” 

NO  I’l.ACK  FOR  LIARS 

KernanI  (>ruenxtein,  of  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lican,  Says  They  (^an'l  Kxist  on  Modern 
Newspaper 

St.  1.I01-IS.  Kebruary  l.'i. — Iternurd 
Cruenstein,  <'hurch  e<litor  of  the  St. 
Kouis  Itepublic,  speaking  on  “Swatting 
the  IJe  in  Journalism”  lx'f«)n>  the  Ad- 
verti.sing  Club  of  St.  l/ouis  at  Its  la.st 
met'ting,  answered  Percival  Chtibb’s 
recent  strictures  against  St.  Louis 
journalism  by  remarking  that  the 
criticisms  related  to  taste,  which  is 
always  subject  to  honest  differences 
of  opinion  and  can  never  Ix'  infallibly 
ascertained  in  the  puldic  at  large.  He 
sjiid; 

"The  issue  is  one  of  truth.  All  other 
i.ssues  are  s<'cond  to  this.  .Vre  news- 
pat>ers  truthful'.’” 

Mr.  Crui'iistein  said  u  conservative 
newspaper  appeals  to  the  intellect 
largely:  a  sensational  newspa)X‘r  to 
the  emotions  and  the  will;  while  the 
yellow  pre.ss  is  made  with,  by  and  for 
(he  imagination.  Continuing,  he  said. 

“The  fa<-t  of  the  business  is  the 
newspaper  men  them.selves  are  seeing 
to  it  that  what  their  write  is  true.  Im¬ 
perfection  there  may  be,  but  a  delili- 
erate  untruth  is  Ix'coming  more  and 
more  an  impossibility.  The  lying  pa¬ 
per  is  a  lo.sing  one. 

“Some  of  the  things  that  afe  bring- 
(hing  this  c'onsummation  about  are 
woman’s  inlluem-e.  education,  boards 
of  iK'curacy  and  fair  i>iay  created  by 
(he  editorial  staff  it.self,  such  as  was 
done  recently  by  the  liepiiblic,  thi' 
return  of  signatures  over  news  arti¬ 
cles,  the  reflex  influence  of  the  (ruth 
camiiaign  being  pushed  everywhere  by 
the  advertising  men  and  community 
service  which  newspapers  are  render¬ 
ing  with  increasing  regularity.” 


Editor*!!  Tragic  Death 

Kiniai;  \V.  Haiiius,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  ,\lberta  (Man.)  Coronation  Ue- 
view,  while  delirious  from  the  fever  of 
la  grippe,  wandered  out  into  a  blizzard 
when  the  temperature  was  Ix-low  zero. 
Two  days  later,  after  a  search  in  which 
the  Mayor  of  Coronation  and  all  the 
stori'keepers  joined.  Mr.  Harris  was 
found  dead  on  the  prairie  about  three 
miles  from  town,  where  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  fallen  from  exhau.stion.  He  was 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promis¬ 
ing  young  ncwspaix'r  men  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  West,  and  had  liecome  exceeil- 
ingly  potmlar  in  the  town  of  his  adop¬ 
tion.  He  was  32  years  of  age. 


Some  men  put  on  a  .solemn  owl-lcxik 
to  appear  wis<‘.  when  really  they  are 
too  lazy  to  think. 


HE  FILMED  GERMAN  FIRING  LINE 


Wilbur  H.  Durborough  Tells  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  About  it  at  Luncheon 

1’hii.ai>ei.phia,  February  16. — Willnir 
H.  Durborough,  the  newsfiaper  corre- 
sjiondent  who  took  the  motion  pictures, 
“On  the  Firing  Line  With  the  (ler- 
mans”  which  are  now  showing  in  thi.s 
city  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
.■\merican — a  paiier,  by  the  way,  strong 
for  the  Allies — was  the  guest  of  the 
I’oor  Richard  Club  at  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday.  The  place  was  jammed  and 
after  the  meal,  the  crowd  listened  to  a 
thrilling  account  of  his  experiences  with 
von  Hindenburg’s  army  in  Fast  I’rus- 
sia  and  Poland. 

He  related  his  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  Oerman  officials  that  he  should 
be  ix-rmitted  to  go  to  the  front.  “There 
was  not  the  lx?st  feeling  toward  Amer¬ 
icans,”  he  said,  “tx'cause  of  the  ammu¬ 
nition  we  were  supplying.  When  1 
sympathized  with  the  wounded  men  1 
was  told  to  keep  my  sympathy  to  my¬ 
self  since  it  was  iirobable  that  the 
wound  had  Ix'en  caused  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bullet.  After  I  had  shown  that 
1  was  »)nly  pro-American,  and  took  no 
.sides,  and  they  found  they  could  trust 
me  to  deal  fairly  with  them,  my  path 
was  made  easier.” 

Mr.  Durborough  had  not  handled  a 
moving-picture  machine  until  he  went 
to  Kurofie  and  had  no  knowledge  of  th'* 
language.  William  K.  Tracy  thanked 
the  war  photografiher  on  behalf  of  the 
<  lul)  iind  i>aid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
former  Philadelphian  for  his  bravery 
and  .skill. 


YOUTHFUL  EDITOR  HAS  FORCE 
Rebels  Against  High  School  Censorship 

in  San  Francisco  and  is  Barred  Out. 

San  Fkancisco.  February  12 — Harold 
H.  Matson.  18  years  of  age.  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  new  imblication  calleil  the 
Schcda.stic  Rebel,  has  been  the  subject 
of  solemn  and  secret  conferences  in 
the  offices  of  the  San  Francisco  Boanl 
of  Kducation.  Formal  action  barring 
him  from  finishing  his  term  at  the 
Ixjwell  High  School  has  l>een  taken. 
There  Is  a  censorship  at  the  I^owell 
High  School  which  eliminates  from  the 
columns  of  the  official  school  paper  all 
matter  suggestive  of  criticism  of 
school  authorities  or  revolt  against 
schoed  conditions.  The  Scholastic 
Rebel  was  born  In  reliellion  again.st 
this  censorship.  Young  Matson  and 
another  Lowell  student  started  It.  Rut 
young  Matson  is  seriou.sly  concerned 
over  the  interruption  of  his  high  .school 
cour.'ic.  He  jilans  to  test  by  legal 
action  the  right  of  the  Board  of  lOdu- 
cation  to  bar  him. 

Matson’s  first  editorial  siiys:  “l''or 
]>rinting  this  sheet  a  bt»y  has  his  en¬ 
trance  to  high  si'ho!)!  barred.  He 
should  throw  away  his  ideals- h<‘ 
should  fall  luK'k  into  the  rut — be  edu¬ 
cated  and  ju'ce|)t  conditions.  He  can¬ 
not  lx>  educated  and  think  also.” 


Popularizing  Medicology  Pays  Well 
Dr.  Ijeonard  K.  Hir.shberg,  a  prac¬ 
ticing  ph.vsi<'ian  of  Baltimore,  is  one  of 
the  best  paid  newspaper  writers  in  thi- 
!'ountry.  Dr.  Hirshberg  writes  almost 
exclusively  on  topics  pertaining  to 
medicine  and  health.  He  supplies, 
daily,  some  hundreds  of  newspapers 
with  a  syndicated  article,  inviting  and 
answering  questions  relating  to  the 
Iiarticular  ailments  of  readers  of  the 
publications  that  print  his  article.s. 
His  stories  are  a  populariz-ation  of  swi- 
entific  medicology.  In  his  youth  Dr. 
Hirshlx'rg  s<‘rved  his  apprenticeship, 
s!)  to  s|)eak.  as  a  newspaper  man  from 
“culxiom”  up,  and  his  stories  are  ;n 
wide  demand. 


The  latest  pro-Oerman  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ignited  States,  to  be  de¬ 
barred  from  the  use  of  the  Canadiiin 
mails,  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  is 
the  Germania  of  Milwaukee. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


WOMEN'S  Al)  LEAGUE  HEARS  HOYT  TO  START  A  PAN-AMERICAN  DAILY  NASHVILLE  PAPER’S  NEW  HOME 
Disi’Uttse*  Co-operation  with  Salesmen  To  Discuss  “Everything  in  South  aiul  Tennessean  and  American  Will  Have 


Though  Direct-By-Mail  Advertising 
The  February  meeting  of  the  New 


(-entral  America  Except  Politics.' 


Quarters  in  Keeping  With  Progress. 
Nashvii.i.s:.  Tenn..  February  14. — The 


The  February  nieetintr  of  the  New  New  York  i.s  to  have  a  new  daily  Nashvii.i.s:.  ienn..  l<ei)ruary  14. — The 
York  Ix“ague  of  Adverti.sinB  Women,  new.spai)er,  to  be  called  I..aa  .Vndea.  new  home  of  the  Na.shvlllo  Tennessean 
held  in  their  room.s  at  the  I’rince  which  will  discu.ss  ‘‘everythinK  in  and  .\tnerlcan  will  be  the  mo.st  mod- 
(jeorne  Hotel,  last  Tue.sday,  was  well  South  and  Fentral  .Vmerica,  except  ernly  ectuipped  newspa|K‘r  plant  in  the 
attended  by  both  men  and  women  in-  politics."  It  will  make  its  appearance  Souih.  The  bnlldiuB.  which  has  five 
terested  in  advertl.siuK  work.  The  about  March  1.  The  purpose  will  b<'  stories  with  ba.s«Mnent  and  is  open  on 
speaker  of  the  evening:,  t'harles  W.  to  teach  South  and  (’entral  .\merl<'ans  three  .sides,  i.s  located  in  the  heart  of 
Hoyt,  of  the  Hoyt  Advertising:  Agrency,  all  the  thiiiKs  they  should  know  about  Nashville’s  bu.siness  district,  inakinK  it 
talked  on  "Coiiperation  With  the  Sales-  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to-  readily  accessible  to  all  sections  of  the 
man  Through  Ulrect-Hy-Mail  Adver-  ward  the.s»>  countries,  and  to  teach  city. 

tising.”  He  said,  in  the  course  of  his  people  of  the  United  States  things  its  In  tin'-  basement  will  be  placed  the 
address:  editors  think  they  mssl  to  know  about  two-quad  pre.sses  and  stereotype 

"laick  of  time  is  the  salesman’s  American  countries  south  of  the  Itio  foundry':  On  the  main  floor  will  i)e  the 
givatest  trouble.  Yon  tell  him  that  you  Hrande.  business  ollicos  and  the  mailing  de- 

would  like  to  take  oft  from  his  terri-  The  new  periodical  will  be  de<licateti  partment. 

tory  and  give  a  portion  to  someone  to  the  Pan-American  <'au.s<>.  The  idea  On  the  .second  Moor  will  be  located 
el.se,  and  he  will  object,  but  lack  of  grew  out  of  the  recent  Pan-.\merican  the  commodious  ollices  of  the  owner, 
time  is  the  greatest  lament  of  the  aver-  conf<*rence  at  W’ashington,  Uontrib-  thi*  t-ditorial  staff  and  Associatc-d  Piess 
age  salesman  when  he  is  l)eing  ques-  uiors  to  its  first  mnnlHM-  include  r(U)m.s.  The  third  lloor  will  be  the  com- 
tioned  by  his  executives  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  trade  bodies  and  (Jov-  posing  room,  which  is  splendidly  light- 
greatest  values  of  mail  practice  is  to  ernment  officials  of  tno.st  of  the  nine  ed  and  ventilated  from  all  four  sides, 
make  a  better  use  of  his  time.”  different  Spanish-speaking  States  in  t>n  the  fourth  floor  will  be  the  en- 

_  which  the  paper  is  to  <'irc\ilate.  graving  depai'tment. 

The  publication  offices  are  to  1k>  in  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Advcrtisiiig  Made  Carnival  Sucecsit  Mm-jn-idge  Huildlng,  Thirty-fourth  paper,  the  management,  besides  ac- 

.St.  Pai’l,  Feluuary  15.— The  St.  Paul  Street  and  Hroadway.  Pasciual  Artiv;  <iniring  a  new  building,  has  purcha.sed 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  reaps  the  lion’s  Itnbio,  a  Mexican  historian,  has  been  eight  Model  K  linotype  machines,  and 
share  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  selecti-d  as  editor.  Model  9.  be.sides  replacing  a  num- 

unexpei'tedly  brilliant  success  of  the  - - -  —  *’<''■  *dd  inai'hine.s. 

outdoor  sports  carnival  in  that  city.  New  Free  I’aper  in  Weyinoutli,  Mass.  During  the  pa.st  five  years  the  Ten- 


Advertising  Made  Carnival  Success 


graving  depai'tment. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 


Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  reaps  the  lion’s  Itnbio,  a  Mexican  historian,  has  been 
share  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  selected  as  editor. 


unexpei'tedly  brilliant  success  of  the 
outdoor  sports  carnival  in  that  city, 
which  is  iK'ing  echoed  in  ’’movies” 


During  the  pa.st  five  years  the  Ten- 
ne.s.s(‘an  and  American  has  made  won- 


throughont  the  country.  For  montiis  The  Fne'press^^^^^^^^  nan,e'o7a  li'ttle  ‘n 

the  paper  devoted  large  space  daily  to  ..  .  ppe,,  started  bv  the  Itev  average  of  25,000  daily 

advance  adverti.sinK.  without  which  the  rhowtor  i  for  froo  riiutrii  n  23.(»(I0  Sunday  to  3fi,00n  <laily  and 

enterpriw'  could  not  have  succeeded,  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .  Sunday.  It  also  i-arries  more 

even  though  backed  bv  the  wealthiest  small  in  size,  but  contains  advertising  than  any  other  Nashville 


men  of  the  city,  headed  by  Louis  W 
Hill,  president  of  the  (Jreat  Northern 
liailroad.  Northwe.stern  ai'tists  and 


which  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  efli- 
ciency  of  the  Weymouth  Fire  Depart- 


during  1915,  by  51,:H)4  inches. 

I'nited  States  Senator  Luke  Lea  is 
the  owner  of  the  paper  and  .lames  H. 


K.Mlak  fiends  were  kept  busv‘  bv  the  ‘he  paper  am 

K.MiaK  nenos  were  Kept  "usy  ny  tne  advertl.sers  iiay  for  the  Allison  Is  acnei-il  manairer 

two  contests  engineered  by  the  Dis-  .  ...  Aiii.son  is  geneiai  manager. 

.  .  ,,,  V.1  V.  lit  paper.  He  guarantees  a  i-irculation 


patch-Pionecr  Press,  which  will  have  ^ 
aiilenfy  to  do  in  the  same  line  here¬ 
after,  as  the  winter  carnival  is  to  bo  . 

an  annual  affair.  At  a  dinner  of  the 
St.  Paul  Hu.siness  and  Profe.ssional  Ursin 


Newspaper  Suit  Held  Up 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

( 'i,i-:vKi.,ANi>,  Ohio, — The  .Mutual  Pub- 


the  SEATTLE  TIMES 

"Tbe  Belt  Th«t  Money  Can  Buy” 

A.  B.  C.  flxurea  for  tlx  months  ending 
October  1.  1915. 

Daily,  net  paid,  67,638 
Sunday,  net  paid,  78,278 
Over  55,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family  each  week  ds^.  ’ 
Larxest  circulation  by  many  thousands  of 
any  daiW  or  Sunday  paper  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast. 

Largest  Qnaatity  Beat  QtuJity  Circalatioa 

The  S.  C.  Beckwitk  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


St.  Paul  Hu.sine.ss  and  Profe.ssional  UrsHvit.i.K.  Iml.,  February  14. — The  li.shing  (’ompany.  Capital,  $10,000;  H. 
Mcn’.s  Association  a  resolution  wa.s  Itushvillc  .Ta<'k.sonian  rccoivcrsliip  .suit  *'•  Hewitt,  H.  I..  Porter,  A.  U.  Wolf, 
adopted  expressing  appreciation  of  the  and  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  has  been  and  Paul  H.  .Jeferian. 

|)ui>er’s  carnival  services.  held  up  pending  an  agreement  to  jiro-  Po.mkkoy,  Wash. — Fast  Washington 


Indiana  Editors  Elect  Officers 
The  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  as  follows;  Pre.sident.  Henry 
F.  Schricker  of  Knox,  Ind. ;  first  vice- 
president,  Henry  H.  Wilson,  of  Delphi: 


held  up  pending  an  agreement  to  jiro-  Po.mkkoy,  Wash. — East  Washington  \ln  PITTSBURGH 
tect  the  Mergenthalcr  equipment.  The  Publishing  t’o.;  capital,  $10,000.  Peter 

suit  was  Virought  1)V  Me.ssrs.  Puntenney  .Mi'Ulung,  .Mva  E.  .McUlung,  Kay  .Me-  Our  Comi^titori  are  amwed 

,  i.  ,  1  in  Circulation  and  Advertising  being  made 

and  Newbold,  who  formerly  had  an  in-  '  mug.  j,- 


tere.st  in  the  imper.  Dirisvii.i.K.  Ky. — “The  Stockard  Scr- 

-  vice,”  an  advertising  concern.  Hied 

Austin,  Texas.  Has  a  Free  Daily  articles  of  Incorporation  with  a  .apital 

.stock  ot  $1,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
A  free  four-page  daily  newspaper  $.r,o.  i,.  k.  stockard.  ten  shares;  W.  D. 


Austin,  Texas,  Has  a  Free  Daily 


second  vice-president,  (}.  H.  Hazon,  of  called  the  Noonday  Sun  has  been  start-  Stockard.  five  shares,  and  .Mildren 
Hoonville;  secretary,  (leorge  L.  Saund-  cd  In  Austin.  Texas.  Its  editor  bs  U.  D.  ('.orin.  three  shares,  are  the  Incorpora- 
ers,  of  Hluffton;  and  treasurer.  K.  W.  Tobin.  In  his  opening  announcement  for.s. 

Pickhardt,  of  Huntingburg.  New  mem-  he  said:  ’’The  Noonday  Sun  will  he  .\kw  Yokk  ( ’ity.— .Monroe  Advertis- 
hers  of  the  executive  committee  arc-:  ciistriliutcd  promiitly  every  week-day  ing;  Company;  advertising;  capital, 
I^w  M.  O’Bannon,  third  district:  A.  N.  jjt  noon  In  all  the  stori-.s,  hotels,  rc.staii-  $5,000.  E.  Klein,  J.  A.  Nctter,  S.  K. 
Urecraft.  fourth  district,  and  Howman  rants,  barber  shojis,  saloons,  etc.,  at  Sebwartz.  iiicorporator.s. 

Elder,  from  the  seventh  district.  just  the  time  when  business  men  and  Nkw  Yokk  City. — Tradc-s  Union  Uiil)- 

visitors  to  the  city  fi-c-l  inclined  and  lishing  1 'ompany;  general  printing  and 
Si.  Louis  Newspaper  Man  Turns  Novelist  have  the  time  to  read  about  Austin,  publishing  bnsinc.s.s,  $5,000;  I.,<‘i'oy  H. 


One  of  the  latest  writers  to  enter 
the  field  of  American  novelists  is  Louis 
Dodge,  who.  for  the  last  15  years,  has  Biloxi's  Morning  Paper  Suspends 

Is-on  connected  with  various  newspa-  The  Hiloxi  (Mi.ss.)  Daily  Advcrti.scT  capUal’"^* "  ^ 

pors  in  St.  TjOiiis.  His  firHl  novel  is  suspeinUMl  pnl)li<‘a1ion  after  flv<*  i*,,..!  N'nthnnifi  u  Wriirht 

entitled  “Honnie  May,”  and  it  will  be  years’  existence  as  a  morning  daily  iii-rinnn  c  M-ilsfi-ii 

publishc-d  serially  In  Scribner’s  Maga-  newspaper.  Tbe  paix-r  was  founded  .y.  Yc'ikk  *(’ity  — Si.c-ii  illv  Fc-ifiir 

z.ine,  iK-ginning  with  the  March  Issue.  i,y  h.  L.  Frisbie,  who  went  to  Hiloxi  ini.on,,, r, 1 i.nui 

Mr.  Dodge  was  an  c>ditoilal  writer  for  f,„,„  Iowa,  and  has  Ik-c-ii  in  charge  -r.,,,,.  ,,  .rcnc-ral  adver 

the  St.  Louis  Times  from  1909  to  1914.  .since  the  imper’s  organization.  tlsinir  l.iisin'i-ss'  i»i>  .im.i  ti.ioU 


and  ali.sorb  the  daily  news.” 


Uea.sc-,  Fredk.  W.  llamberg,  Adolphe 
(’.rolta.  .Manhattan. 

Nkwakk,  N.  .1. — 'ITie  Newark  Star 
Piiblisbing  Uo.  bus  bec-n  iiieorporatc-d 
with  $:ioo.ooo  capital.  Inc-orporators: 
Paul  Hloek,  Nathaniel  ('.  Wright,  and 


Mr.  Dodge  was  an  c>ditorial  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Times  from  1909  to  1914. 


Ad  Women  Search  for  Queen  Newspaper  Ac-tivilics  William  ('.  Urieke,  .\lfri-d  L.  Fowlc  and 

(Kprrinl  lu  Tiik  KiiiTim  asm  I*i;iii.isiiKn.)  The  Philn(l<‘l|>hia  Hulletin  has  i.ssnccl  .lotin  ('.  Upde-grove,  all  of  New  York 

Hoston,  F'ohriiary  15. — The  Hoston  a  fine  lithogra(>hed  calendar,  bearing  a  city. 

Women’s  Publicity  Club  is  searching  reproduction  of  a  water-color  ’’The  Nkw  Yokk  City.  —  Plunogrupliic 

for  the  most  queenly  woman  to  be  T.,andlng  of  William  Penn”  by  .1.  L.  (J.  Equipment  Company,  Inc.;  capital 
found  In  Ho.ston.  When  she  Is  found,  Ferris,  a  well-known  painter  of  his-  stock,  $75,ooo;  to  inuiiiifacture  ma- 
und  her  charms  have  lieen  ”0  K’d”  by  toric  scenes.  The  souvenir  has  been  chines,  devices  and  utilities  in  use  in 
women  of  the  club,  she  will  be  gor-  .sent  to  out  of  town  subsi-ribers  and  dis-  printing,  and  conduct  the  general  husl- 
geously  garlH-d  and  allowed  to  play  the  trihuted  to  those  who  ask  for  it  in  the  ness  of  job  and  book  printers;  direc- 
l>art  of  Queen  at  Scheherazade,  at  city.  An  edition  of  100.000  was  printed,  tor.s,  Eugene  E.  Agger,  of  Tenafly,  N. 
I'opley  Plaza,  during  the  production  of  which  with  the  mailing  charges,  cost  J.,  Walter  H.  Pitkin  of  Dover,  N.  J., 

the  ’’Aralilan  Nights  Up  to  Date,”  on  the  paper  the  tidy  sum  of  $3,000.  The  and  John  N.  Cole  of  New  York  city. 

February  29.  The  pageant  will  lie  plan  has  been  tried  for  several  years  _ 

made  up  of  many  p<‘ople  In  costumes,  and  Is  popular.  The  Hulletin  has  also  ,...  j,  S  It 

'Fhe  Hoston  ncw.spatiers  will  all  he  rep-  Issued  10,000  advertising  blotters  bear-  *  urner  ,  ues  ee 

rcsi-nted.  It  is  said.  layman  Amies,  of  Ing  a  charming  head  in  full  color.  An  unnamed  oil  burner  company, 

the  Post  having  this  detail  In  charge.  Ei,  Paso,  Tex. — W.  J.  Moran,  editor  which  thinks  it  has  Ik-ch  hurt,  has 
The  pageant  will  depict  the  wonders  of  the  Fll  Paso  Labor  .Advocate,  Is  re-  brought  suit  ugaiii.st  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

of  modern  advertising,  the  "slaves”  ported  to  lx-  preparing  to  enter  the  af-  Hee  for  $50,000  damages,  which  it  al- 

pussing  in  review  lioaring  the  fruits  ternoon  newsimper  field  at  El  Paso  with  leges  was  sustained  by  the  piihlication 

of  truthful  advertising  statements.  a  penny  daily.  of  an  article  on  oil  burners. 


Service,  Incorporated:  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  with  $500;  to  ilo  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  bii.sine.ss,  job  and  book  printers, 
book  binders,  stationers,  eti-. ;  directors, 
William  ('.  Urieke,  .Alfred  L.  Eowle  and 


Oil  Burner  Sues  Bee 
An  unnamed  oil  burner  company. 


Our  Competitor!  are  amazed  at  the  growth 
in  Circulation  and  Advertising  being  made 
by 

The  POST  and  The  SUN 
WHY  ? 

Because  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun  are  to-day  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  most  wide-awake, 
up-to-date  Daily  papers  ever  published  in 
that  city,  and  the  great  public  is  realizing 
the  fact  more  and  more  every  day. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Special  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 


®Ijf  lEttpntng  i^tar 

cover*  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  with  one  edition 
than  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


USED 

EVERYWHERE 

Our  news  photo  matrix  ser¬ 
vice  is  universally  popular  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fast  and  timely,  and 
mechanically  superior. 

The  Central  Press  Ass'n 

World  BuiUiwg  Frodorick  Building 

New  York  CUvoUad 


1126 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AI)  MANAGER 
(Jeo.  Ij.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Uroadway,  New 
Vork  city,  is  plaoinn  some  new  sched¬ 
ules  with  newspapers  for  the  J.  B. 
St«son  <'o..  Hats,  Fifth  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.1.  H.  Cross  Co.,  214  S.  12th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  is  makinK  30,000  line  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tobacco 
Co. 


Mac-lay  &  Mullally,  60  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  are  sending  out  orders  to 
.Mas!sachusc‘tts  newspar>ers  for  A.  H. 
Martens  &  Co.,  Bankers,  60  Broadway, 
New  York  city.. 


Frank  Preshrey  Co.,  4.56  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  copy  with 
newsr>a|>ers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Americ-an  Tol)acco  Co.,  "Master  Work¬ 
man  Tobacco,”  111  Fifth  Ave-,  New 
York  city. 


Morse  Adv.  ARency,  3.5  Milwaukee 
Ave.,  W.  Detroit,  Michinan,  is  renew- 
iiiR  some  newspatccr  c-ontracts  for  the 
Herpicide  Co.,  “Newbro's  Herpicide, 
Hair  Tonic,”  35  Milwaukee  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


A.  M.  StcK-kman  AdvertisiiiR  AKcncy, 
20  Vescy  Street,  New  York  city,  is  aRain 
plaeinR  one  time  orders  with  a  few 
newsi>aiK‘rs  in  selected  .sections,  for  the 
Verniilax  Co.,  “Dor  Remedy ,”  220  W. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  city. 


Quaker  Valley  MfR.  Co.,  104  Mill  St., 
Aurora,  III.,  is  placing  some  new  copy 
through  the  O.  C.  Wilson  Advertising 
Co.,  Hearst  Building,  (’hicago.  111. 


J.  H.  Hartzell.  Philadelphia,  I’a.,  is 
sending  out  classified  orders  to  news- 
pajK-rs  in  .sc-lc'cted  sections  for  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Busine.ss  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service. 

115  Broadway.  New  York, 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY.  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg..  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

ARKENBBRG  SPECIAL  AGENCY. 
702A  World  Bldg..  New  York 
406A  Madison  Ave..  Toledo.  O. 


KATZ  M.  L.. 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago.  Ill. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg..  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE.  HENRY. 

Chicago  Office.  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  SL,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO.. 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Krasge  Bldg.,  Detroit,  MicE 


Picard  &  Co.,  12  W.  3l8t  Street,  New 
York  city,  are  handling  the  advertising 
of  the  Mint  Products  Co.,  “Pep-o-mint 
Life  Savers,"  545  W.  20th  Street,  New 
York  city.  The  latter  may  first  use 
New  York  city  newspapers  in  the 
spring. 


(•t“o.  (1.  Powning  &  Son,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  again  placing  mail  order  copy 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
Kdw.  J.  VV'oods,  Medical,  534  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York  city. 


Mahin  .Vdvertising  Co.,  104  So.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  ('hicago.  Ill.,  is  renewing 
newsi)apcr  contracts  for  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  ('o.,  “Goodrich  Tires,”  Akron, 
Ohio. 


Matos  .\dv.  Co.,  Bulletin  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  placing  new  copy 
with  newspapers  for  the  Pratt  Food 
Co.,  “Pratt’s  Veterinary  Kemedies,”  128 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sam  Katz,  “Catarrh  Kemedy,”  ('hi- 
<ago.  111.,  is  placing  their  newspaper 
advertising  through  Roberts  &  Mac- 
Avinche,  30  No.  Dearljorn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 


Kwing  &  .Miles,  1482  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  are  sending  out  orders  to 
some  newspapers  that  have  colored 
sections,  for  the  W.  J.  Thompson  Co., 
Publishers,  615  W.  43rd  Street,  New 
York  city. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut, 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  placing 
four  inches  two  times  a  week  16  times 
orders  with  New  York  State  newsi)apers 
for  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucibie  Co.,  “Dixon 
Lubricant,”  Monmouth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency,  11 

K.  36th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  again 
sending  out  copy  to  newspapers  for 
the  Cosmopolitan  .Magazine,  119  W.  40th 
Street,  New  York  city. 


Ottomar  Dietz  Adv.  Bureau,  140  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York  city,  is  renewing 
newiipaper  contracts  for  the  De  Miracle 
('hemical  Co.,  1907  Park  Ave.,  and  130th 
Street,  New  York  city. 


Will  H.  Dilg  Agency,  ('hicago.  111.,  is 
]>lacing  100  line  26  times  orders  with 
some  Western  newsi)at)ers  for  Bunte 
Bros.,  “Bunte  Cough  ilrops,”  Chicago, 
HI. 


The  ('orning  Advertising  .4gency  of 
St.  Paul  has  placed  in  several  North¬ 
western  dailies  an  ad  for  the  Smith 
Valentine  Heart,  one  of  the  specialties 
put  out  by  J.  George  Smith,  the  St. 
Paul  candy  manufacturer,  who  has  en¬ 
tered  the  national  field. 


A  half-page  ad  for  the  Dow  Gold 
.\lloy  Pen,  a  specialty  of  the  Igiuis  F. 
Dow  ('o.,  of  St.  Paul,  was  written  and 
placed  in  the  March  numlx'r  of  System 
by  the  Corning  .Advertising  Agency  of 
St.  Paul. 


('orning  Advertising  .Agency,  1309-10 
.Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul,  .Minn.,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  Western  news- 
Itapcrs  for  the  spring  advertising  of  the 
I>anpher  Hat.  The  same  agency  is 
placing  for  this  spring  the  McKibbin 
Hat  advertising  in  a  selected  list  of 
dailies  and  weeklies  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 


(Jordon  Hat  advertising  starts  the 
latter  part  of  February  in  leading 
AVestern  newspapers,  this  business  be¬ 
ing  also  placed  by  the  Corning  Agency. 


Corning  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  just  i.ssued  a  directory  of 
the  leading  publications  of  the  country 
entitled  “800  Selected  Mediums”  and  is 
mailing  them  to  advertisers  throughout 
the  Northwest. 


CHAUFFELRS  IN  FORT  WORTH 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Answer  a 
Help  Wanted  Ad  in  Star-Telegram. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  February  17. — 
The  Star-Telegram  advertising  manager 
is  telling  the  following  story  to  prove 
the  value  of  want  ads  in  Fort  Worth: 

The  American  Grocery  (.’ompany  in-  , 
serted  a  want  ad  in  Sunday’s  Star- 
Telegram'  for  a  driver  for  a  Ford  car. 
When  members  of  the  firm  came  to 
open  their  store  at  302  Houston  Street 
about  8  o’cI<K-k  Monday  morning  there 
were  218  men  by  actual  count  waiting 
for  the  job.  To  be  fair  to  all  the  ap¬ 
plicants  the  names  of  the  218  men  were 
put  in  a  hat  and  one  name  drawn  out. 
The  others  were  each  given  a  cigar. 
More  than  fifty  other  men  straggled  in 
during  the  morning  in  answer  to  the 

ad.  _ 

CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

('LBARWATER,  Fla. — Willls  B.  Powell 
has  sold  the  Clearwater  Daily  Sun  to 
1).  O.  Batchelor,  a  practical  newspaper 
man  of  Goshen,  Ind.  Mr.  Powell  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  will  remain  in  Clear¬ 
water  until  June  1,  then  taking  an 
automobile  tour  of  the  country,  return¬ 
ing  to  Florida  as  a  "free  lance.” 

La  Grange,  Ga. — John  H.  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Fitzgerald  Press, 
has  l>ought  the  I.iaGrange  Reporter 
from  Editor  J.  A.  Perry,  who  has 
owned  the  paper  the  past  five  years. 
Mr.  Jones  has  taken  personal  charge  of 
the  paper  and  expects  to  make  some 
expansions  during  the  next  few  months. 
Hugh  D.  McKay,  of  Forsyth,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  this  paper  during 
the  past  two  years,  will  continue  with 
the  new  management  until  March  1, 
when  he  will  go  to  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Vick  Chemical 
Company. 

Alden.  Iowa. — A.  D.  Scougal,  of  Sioux 
('ity,  has  taken  over  the  Alden  Times 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Scougal  is  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Sioux  City  Journal  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Since  the  retirement  of 

L.  S.  Furry  from  the  paper  to  engage 
in  business  in  Waterloo,  the  Times  has 
been  published  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lyman, 
whose  husband  was  associated  with  Mr. 
F'urry  in  the  publication  of  the  paper 
until  his  death. 

Andai.('8IA,  Ala. — The  .Andalusia  Star 
has  Ijeen  sold  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  M. 
Dugger,  of  Greenville,  Tenn.  A  good 
price,  not  made  public,  was  paid.  Mr. 
Dugger  is  a  college  man  and  is  one  of 
Tennessee’s  strongest  political  writers. 

('harles  F.  Roland,  secretary  of  the 
industrial  bureau  at  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
has  resigned,  and  purchased  the  plant 
and  business  of  the  Winnipeg  Tele¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Roland  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  re-organized 
’Telegram  company,  with  the  following 
as  directors:  W.  J.  Bulman,  president 
of  Bulman  Bros. ;  G.  V.  Hastings,  late 
president  of  the  I^ake  of  the  Woods 
Milling  company;  W.  J.  C'hristie,  head 
of  W.  J.  ('hristie  &  Co.,  and  Edward 
Beck,  managing  editor  of  the  Telegram. 
.All  of  these  hold  a  financial  interest  in 
the  new  company.  The  Telegram  is  a 
Conservative  paper. 


Would  Advertise  Saratoga  Springs 
Sauat(kja  Sprincjs,  N.  Y.,  F'ebruary 
16. — The  city  of  Saratoga  Springs  may 
have  a  publicity  bureau,  according  to  a 
provision  in  the  amended  city  charter 
which  is  now  liefore  the  Legislature. 
The  bureau  is  to  be  for  the  convenience 
of  citizens  and  visitors,  and  to  promul¬ 
gate  and  exploit  the  properties  and 
mineral  waters  of  the  city.  This  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  city  council  can  adver¬ 
tise  through  the  bureau  of  publicity. 


Canadian  Insurance  Companies  Advertise 
Many  of  the  large  insurant*  compa¬ 
nies  of  Canada  are  carrying  on  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  through  newspapers. 
The  latest  entry  into  the  field  is  the 
Manufacturers’  Life,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Toronto. 


APPEALS  FROM  LIBEL  VERDICT 

World  Takes  Gillette  Case  to  Supreme 
Court  on  Plea  of  Freedom  of  Press. 
WASHiNtrroN,  February  15. — A  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  has  been  filed 
by  the  Press  Publishing  Company  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  Cassius  E.  Gillette.  The  peti¬ 
tion  requests  a  review  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  publishing  the  New  York 
World,  against  Cassius  E.  Gillette,  who 
has  been  awarded  a  verdict  of  $20,009 
against  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 

The  petition  states  in  substance  that 
the  New  York  World  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  commenting  upon  the  conduct  of 
a  number  of  Americans  resident  in  Mex¬ 
ico  in  presenting  a  memorial  to  General 
Huerta  that  in  turn  criticized  and  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  edi¬ 
torial  mentioned  none  of  the  names  of 
the  memorialists,  but  referred  to  an  ex- 
offleer  of  the  United  States  Army  as 
leading  them.  This  officer  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  name — Major  Gillette — in  a 
news  article  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
relating  to  the  same  matter.  Major 
Gillette  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel,  basing  his  claim  not  upon 
anything  stated  to  be  false  in  the  news 
item,  but  upon  the  comment  and  critic¬ 
ism  in  the  editorial  of  the  World. 

In  the  petition  of  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  ('ompany  it  is  said:  "While  many 
times  the  so-called  Liberty  of  the  Press 
has  supposedly  been  involved  in  liljel 
cases,  your  petitioner  submits  that  no 
case  in  recent  years  has  been  before 
the  courts  which  so  truly  Involves  this 
question,  and  so  clearly  presents  the 
subject  for  consideration,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  one.  The  defense  of  privilege  for 
fair  comment,  and  its  force  and  extent, 
is  always  the  most  interesting  branch 

of  libel . Our  position,  broadly 

speaking,  is  that  where  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  enters  into  the  public 
lists  with  acrid  criticism  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  an¬ 
other  country,  and  especially  where  an 
ex-officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
enters  into  the  lists  with  bitter  and 
abusive  criticism  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Commander- 
in-('hief  of  the  Army,  and  lays  his 
criticism  against  our  President  before  a 
foreign  ruler,  such  as  Huerta,  whom 
our  Government  has  declared  to  be  a 
usurper,  the  liberty  of  the  press — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
it  is  further  secured  by  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution — requires  that  the  newspapers 
have  -the  right  freely  to  criticize  that 
citizen  and  ex-officer  with  the  same 
severity  that  he  has  employed,  provided 
they  state  the  facts  truly  and  write 
their  comment  without  actual  malice. 

“There  is  no  decision  in  this  Court 
which  has  at  all  passed  upon  the  legal 
question  brought  up  by  the  facts  at  the 
trial,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that 
the  case  is  one  of  great  and  general 
interest,  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  newspapers  of  this  country.” 


Kennington  Looks  for  End  of  the  War 

J.  R.  Kathrens,  the  well  known  ad¬ 
vertising  expert  who  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Neyv  York  from  his  work 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  .letter  from  a  former  New 
York  advertising  man  who  is  now  on 
the  fighting  line,  F’.  Reginald  Ken¬ 
nington.  2nd  Ueut.,  West  York  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  writes:  “I  am  not  able  to 
say  anything  regarding  the  war,  but 
my  personal  opinion  is  that  it  will  not 
last  much  longer  and  we  shall  win. 
The  race  has  been  long  and  strenuous 
but  the  proportion  of  strength  is  grad¬ 
ually  making  itself  felt,  even  against 
one  who  has  prepared  for  over  forty 
years.”  • 


AND  THE  JOURNALIST.  1127 

The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichols,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Johnson  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  advertising  men  in  the 
I’nited  States,  left  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently  for  southern  California,  after  a 
visit  of  ten  days.  Nichols  went  to  the 
Coast  on  a  combined  business  and 
■pleasure  trip. 

hldward  F.  McGowan,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Allmny  (N.  y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Albany  Garage  Com¬ 
pany. 

Frank  H.  Moss  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Macavoy  Advertising 
Company  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
He  was  for  seven  years  with  the  Ma- 
hin  Advertising  Agency. 

S.  Greve  of  the  Greve  Advertising 
Agency,  St.  Paul,  is  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Florida. 

1).  M.  Houston  will  address  the  New 
Jersey  State  Convention  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  at  Paterson  on  February  24,  on 
"Truth  in  Advertising." 

J.  D.  Whitney  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  World  and  Evening 
Post,  but  recently  connected  with  the 
advertising  agency  of  Bromfleld  & 
Field,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Travelers’ 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


William  Ganson  Hose,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  last 
week  spoke  before  the  Dallas  Ad  Club 
and  the  New  Orleans  Advertising  Club. 


B.  J.  Bigelow,  advertising  manager 
of  the  St«iotype  Company,  shorthand 
typewriter,  addressed  the  Advertisers’ 
Club  of  Indianapolis  a  few  days  ago  on 
"How  to  Write  Letters  that  Pull.” 

Charles  W,  Wild,  manager  of  the 
American  Products  Company,  has  just 
been  chosen  secretary  of  the  Adcraft 
Club  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in  succession  to 
Jack  Barnes,  recently  resigned. 


Baltimore  Ad  Club  is  Busy 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  16. — The 
Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  flve  special  night  meetings 
at  the  auditorium  of  the  City  Club  for 
talks  by  distinguished  out-of-town  and 
local  advertising  men.  Elach  address 
will  be  followed  by  “open  forum”  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  meetings  will  be  held 
under  the  special  auspices  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  committee,  under  the  direct 
management  of  Leslie  H.  Peard  and 
Grafton  B.  Perkins.  The  club  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  class  in  Character  Analysis, 
for  practical  work.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Baltimore  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  class.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  organization  is  scheduled  for 
tonight  at  the  Baltimore  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  F.  A.  Hyde  and  Charles  T.  Thur¬ 
man  are  in  charge. 


New  Director  N.  Y.  Ad  Club 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  from  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club  of  W. 
S.  Yerkes,  chairman  of  the  Greater 
New  York  committee,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  has  appointed  Geo,  W.  Hopkins, 
formerly  of  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Swora  Net  Paid  Circalation  for  O 
Montlia  Bading  Sept.  30,  1015 

33,142  Daily 

We  guarantee  tbe  largest  wbite  borne 
delivered  eveoing  clrcuiation  In  tbe  trade 
territory  of  New  Orieani, 

To  reach  a  iarge  majority  of  tbe  trade 
prospccti  in  tbe  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  aent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL. 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Reprcaentatlvee 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louie 
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HOUSE  PASSES  “FAKE  AD”  BILL 

No  Voice  Against  Measure  Recommended 
by  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 

Washinoton,  E'ebruary  15. — The 
"fake  advertising”  bill  recommended  by 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 

(H.  R.  10490),  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Monday  with  little  com¬ 
ment,  except  from  Representative  Mann 
of  Illinois,  who  said  he  doubted  that  as 
written  the  measure  covers  advertise¬ 
ments  of  merchandise.  The  bill  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  report 
on  it  shows  that  "one  feature  of  the 
bill  is  intended  to  punish  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  fraudulent  advertisements  to  the 
public  and  another  to  individuals. 

“It  is  not  only  intended  by  the  bill 
to  prevent  the  fraudulent  advertisement 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  to 
the  public  or  to  individuals  of  ‘pro¬ 
moted’  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  fictitious 
or  questionable  value.  Part  of  the  bill 
is  intended  to  prevent  quack  doctors 
and  fake  dentists,  etc.,  from  advertising 
their  fraudulent  nostrums,  impossible 
methods  and  alleged  results.” 

P.  S.  Florea  of  Indianapolis,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  hfis  taken 
the  opportunity  while  in  Washington  to 
indorse  the  work  the  Retail  Merchants' 
Association  is  doing  through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  vigilance  committee  and  the 
effort  to  obtain  legislation  against  false 
advertising.  Mr.  Florea  attended  the 
session  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  a  councillor  represent¬ 
ing  his  organization. 

"The  idea  of  including  representatives 
of  citizens’  associations  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  vigilance  committee  is  good,” 
declared  Mr.  F'lorea.  “It  is  bound 
to  bring  salutary  insults.  The 
bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Johnson  is  a  big  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  correcting  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.  Wherever  possible 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  asked  that  the  words  ‘with  in¬ 
tent’  be  left  out  of  such  bills,  but  that 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  by  any 
means.  Truth  in  advertising  will  not  be 
made  absolute  by  law,  but  it  will  be 
furthered  through  education  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  national  vigilance 
committee  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  and  by  its 
branch  organizations  throughout  the 
country  similar  to  your  advertising  vig¬ 
ilance  committee.” 


New  Ad  Agency  in  Kansas  City 

A  new  advertising  agency,  to  be 
known  as  the  Baxter  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  has  just  begun  business  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  headed  by  J. 
F'.  Baxter,  who  brings  to  the  business 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  advertising 
work.  Half  of  this  time  he  devoted 
to  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  the  balance 
to  that  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
other  Kansas  papers.  During  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Journal  he  occupied 
first  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  for  the  past  three  years  was 
Eastern  representative  of  the  Journal, 
the  Weekly  Journal,  and  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Farmer. 


New  York  Villages  Want  to  Advertise 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  February  15. — 
The  Northern  New  York  Develop¬ 
ment  league  at  Us  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week  decided  to  seek 
the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  communities  to  raise  funds 
for  advertising.  A  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature  to  permit 
the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  Bay  to  establish  a  fund  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  village  as  a  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  resort,  but  the  league  seeks  legis¬ 
lation  to  supersede  the  special  legis¬ 
lation  for  Alexandria  Bay  and  make 
the  law  apply  generally  to  all  villages 
in  the  State. 


ALABAMA. 


NEWS  . Blrmlngbani 

Average  rlrculation  for  November.  Daily,  37,189; 
Sunday,  38,903.  Printed  2,207,884  lines  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1914. 


_ CALIFORNIA. _ 

EXAMINER  . Los  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  sbow  largest  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Delivery, 

THE  PROGRESS . Pomona 

GEORGIA. 

JUURNAL  (Glr.  67.531) T . Atlanta 

CHRONTCI.E  . AugusU 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

HERALD  . Joliet 

STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 

IOWA 

REGISTER  &  LEADER . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Des  Moines 


More  than  700,900  circniation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL. ..  .Loultvllle,  Ky. 
(Semi-Montbly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
tbe  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  montbly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES  PICAYUNE . fiew  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

I’ATRIOT  (No  .Monday  Issue) . Jackson 


i.ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12. .568.  .Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2%  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  first  six  months,  1915; 

Sunday  average  .  350,066 

Daily  and  Sunday . 204,497 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Bntte 

Averajfp  daily.  11,684.  Sunday,  17,971,  for  3 
months  ending  March  31st.  1915. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . WInaton-Salem 

October  gov’t  report  5,84.3,  net  gain  October. 
1915.  over  October,  1914,  1,028  copies. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Ellxabeth 

PRE-SS  CHRON1CI.E  . Pateraon 


ILLINOIS. 


SKANDIXAVEN  . 

INDIANA. 

THE  AVE  MARIA  . 

. . .  Notr»  Dame 

NEW  YORK 


COURIF.R  &  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMERICANO.  New  York 

DAY . New  York 


The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  G.  report,  7,100.  iCull  leased 


wire  report  Uuited  Press. 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER . . . Cleveland 

Circnlatiuo  for  January,  1916. 

Dally  . 131,768 

Sunday  . 170,114 

VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  . Erie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstown 

TI.MES-LEADER  . Wllkea-Barre 

TENNESSEE. 

BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS 

AMERICAN  . Austin 


"The  Twentieth  <3entury  Paper  of  Texai”  le 
absolutely  Independent,  printing  all  tbs  news  all 
the  time  and  printing  it  first.  Seventy  per  cent, 
city  circulation  by  carrier. 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of  35,000 
dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


POST  . Houston 

Over  00%  of  carrier  circulation  stays  in  the 
homes.  Proof  on  request.  Government  Report, 
28.810  net. 


TELEGRAM  . Temple 

Net  paid  circulation  over  6,000, 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  in 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  in  United  Spates. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


I 

CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . London 

DAILY  HERALD . Stratford 


lorgest  circulation  in  Perth  County.  The 
paper  that  Perth  County  people  want  to  read. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384) . Lincoln 

NEW  YORK. 

BOBLLBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 


COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation  and  willingly  grant  any 
advertiser  the  privilege  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 
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PREDOMINANCE 

in  Sunday  Advertising 

1915 

Fret  Press .  5,101,292  lines 

News  Tribune  ....  4.289,656 
Free  Press  Supremacy  .  811,636 

Foreign  Representatives: J  NewYork 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.  1^  Chicago 

)0ctroit 

“Michigan’s  Greatest  Newspaper” 


PLENTY  OF 

MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

Tbat's  tbe  situation  in 
PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

Everybody  Busy. 

GAZETTE  TIMES 
CIIKOMCLE  TELEGRAPH 
Have  tlie  largest  circuiation. 
Combinatton  Hate,  Daily  gOc  a  line. 
Combination  Rate,  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  99^e  a  lAne 
For  further  information  write 
I’rlian  E.  Dice.  F.  A.  Mgr..  Fgh..  I’a. 


J  .C.  waberding  j.  M.  Branhs-e  ‘~o.  R.  J.  9*' 

225  Fifth  Ave.  Mailer’s  Bldg.  Chk  igo7<2MarkrtSl. 
NewYork  Chemical  Bldg  .  St. Louii  SanFraocnco 


PITTSBURG 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 


LEADER 


You  deal  in  certainties  when 
you  use  space  in  the  Leader 

Write  to  W.  E.  Moffett,  Atl- 
vertisinpr  Manapor,  Pittsburc,  or  to 
\"eiTee  &  Conklin,  UruRswick  Bldg., 
N.  Y.,  Stegcr  Bldg.,  Chicago,  for 
any  information  desired. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
"The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  ihe  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  .^enue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Times-Leader  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  r>*ew  Haven*  Conn.,  evening  new$pa- 
pers  which  opened  its  books  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  I-ouis 


You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  1  CA  fWin 
MORE  THAN . 10U,UUU 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

-Accepts  advertising  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  the  largest  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


AD  MKN  DF  TEXAS 

MEET  IN  EL  PASO 


J.  Montgomery  Brown,  of  the  Fort  Worth 

Record,  Elected  President — Dallas  to 

be  Next  Year’s  Meeting  Place — Resolu¬ 
tions  Favor  "Pure  Advertising”  Legis¬ 
lation  ill  Texas — “Gridiron”  Dinner. 

lUioicial  to  Tiiu  Kdituk  aNi>  I’ciiUSHnii] 

IOl  1’aso,  Texa-s,  February  16. — Al¬ 
though  the  smallest  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  the  Texas  ad-clubs,  the  sixtli 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
.Ad-clubs  of  Texas,  which  closed  here 
this  evening,  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusia.stic.  The  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  ad-crafters  to"  attend  was  the 
fact  that  the  spring  business  is  just 
oiK-ning  up  through  Texas  and,  as  the 
trip  across  the  State  requires  24  to  36 
lioiirs,  tile  ca.st  Te.xas  members  were 
unable  to  be  present 

Tho.se  wlio  were  here  and  who  rep¬ 
resented  tlic  clubs  in  their  respective 
cities  were:  J.  H.  Payne,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  association,  from 
Dallas;  J.  H.  \V estover,  Houston;  H. 
Tully  Dostiek,  tVyehe  Greer,  and  V.  N. 
Turpin,  of  Fort  Worth;  A.  C.  Stevens, 
of  liallas,  and  John  K.  Treleven,  of 
Austin. 

.At  tile  closing-  business  session  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  J.  Montgomery 
Drown,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  lieeord,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  for  tlie  next  year  and  Dallas  was 
si-leeted  over  Houston  for  the  next 
meeting  place. 

W.  I'L  .Mix,  president  of  the  Hi  Paso 
Ad-elub,  who  presided  at  all  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  absence  of  \V'.  13.  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  Waco,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  H.  Payne  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary-trea.surer  and  the  new  directors 
were:  D.  O.  Drown,  of  Austin,  and  F. 
H.  Day,  ot  Houston,  lietiring  presi¬ 
dent  Crawford  was  elected  an  honor¬ 
ary  president  for  life. 

The  opening  session  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  iiiorning  in  Llie  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  building.  President  Mix,  of  the 
Kl  Paso  Ad-Club,  was  named  perma¬ 
nent  cliairman  of  the  convention  and 
presided  throughout.  Hev.  Perry  J. 
Dice,  of  the  Mrst  I'resbyterian  Church, 
gave  the  invocation.  .Mayor  Tom  Lea, 
of  Kl  I'a.so,  welcomed  the  delegates  for 
the  city,  and  it.  D.  OrndorfC  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is 
president.  Sccietai’y  Payne  outlined 
the  iiresidenfs  work  during  the  past 
year  as  I’resident  Crawford  was  un¬ 
able,  tiecause  of  business,  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Ho  said  that,  while  the 
membership  in  the  Texas  association 
sliowed  a  decrease  for  the  year,  the 
clubs  were  all  growing;  and,  with  new 
clubs  to  tje  installed  soon,  this  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  large  increase 
in  membership.  He  then  gave  his  an¬ 
nual  secretary-treasurer’s  report  which 
was  included  in  the  otticial  year 
book.  He  said  a  movement  had 
started  in  Texas  to  altiliate  ad-clubs 
with  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
bodies  of  like  purpose  and  that  San 
.Vntoiiio  was  the  most  recent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  this. 

Tlie  reiiort  started  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  point  which  took  the  form 
of  a  "round  table"  discussion. 

M.  P.  Carlock,  vice-president  of  the 
Texas  association,  delivered  an  address 
on  “Direct  Advertising,”  of  which  he 
has  made  a  careful  study.  After  this 
address  the  resolutions  committee 
(composed  of  Tully  Dostick,  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  (.'harles  It.  llussell,  of  El 
Paso)  retired  and  drafted  the  resolu¬ 
tions  whicli  were  later  adopted  by  the 
convention.  These  went  on  record 
favoring  the  so-called  “pure  advertis¬ 
ing”  bill  or  the  I’rinters’  Ink  bill,  and 
urged  that  these  laws  be  urged  to  be 
passed  at  once  in  the  State  and  in 
(’ongress.  The  resolutions  committee 
also  recommended  that  the  name  of 
’Truth  Sunday”  be  changed  to  ‘‘Ad¬ 
vertising  Sunday,”  and  that  the  third 
Sunday  in  March  be  observed  as  that 
day  in  all  of  the  churches  of  the 
State. 


At  the  afternoon  session  on  Monday 
a  number  of  latent  ability  tests  were 
given  by  secretary  Payne,  prepared  by 
I’rof.  Walter  D.  Scott,  of  Northwestern 
University.  Three  sets  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  distributed  and  a  practical 
test  was  made  of  the  latent  ability  of 
the  delegates  to  answer  accurately 
comparatively  easy  questions. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  gridiron  dinner  given 
by  the  El  Paso  Ad  Club  on  Monday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Sheldon  grill  for 
the  visiting  and  local  delegates.  This 
was  a  Spanish  supper,  prepared  by 
genuine  Mexican  cooks  and  served  in 
Spanish  style.  While  the  dinner  was  be¬ 
ing  served  a  Mexican  orchestra  played 
typical  Mexican  music.  W.  E.  Mix 
presided  at  the  dinner  and  introduced 
the  speakers,  who  Included  R.  B.  Orn- 
dorff,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
El  Paso;  Senor  Andres  Garcia,  Mexican 
Consul  General  on  the  border;  George 
E.  Wallace,  one  of  the  leading  Elks  of 
the  United  States;  and  J.  H.  Payne,  J. 
E.  Treleven,  J.  B.  Westover,  Tully  Bos¬ 
tick,  and  V.  N.  Turpin,  of  the  visiting 
delegation. 

After  the  serious  speeches  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
entertainmeirt  committee  of  the  El  Paso 
Ad  Club,  of  which  Norman  M.  Walker 
was  chairman  and  Charles  Brann,  John 
Itegan,  H.  R.  McClintock,  and  L.  J. 
Burrud  were  members.  A  series  of 
“gridiron”  stunts  was  then  griven,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  fictitious  telegrams 
delivered  to  the  delegates,  which  they 
were  forced  to  read  to  the  crowd;  long¬ 
distance  telephone  conversation  with 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  Austin 
about  the  delegates  from  these  cities; 
Mexican  singers  and  a  “Who’s  Who  in 
El  Paso,”  which  roasted  all  of  the  local 
members  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors.  The  dinner  closed  with  a  fake 
arrest  of  J.  H.  Payne  by  Bob  Page,  six 
feet  ten,  and  John  Regan,  five  feet 
nothing,  dressed  as  policemen.  Payne 
was  accused  of  being  from  Dallas  and 
confessed  it. 

The  final  business  session  was  held 
yesterday,  when  a  paper  was  read  on 
“Trade  Day  Advertising”  by  Miss  Zula 
Lee  McCauley,  of  San  .Angelo,  who  ad¬ 
vocated  trade  days  as  a  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  additional  advertising  and  results 
to  the  merchants. 

John  E.  Treleven,  of  the  University 
of  Texas  (business  department)  made 
one  of  the  strongest  addresses  at  the 
convention  on  "Advertising  in  Relation 
to  Distribution.”  This  was  followed  by 
a  general  discussion  'of  the  subject  and 
of  advertising  in  general.  Preceding 
the  reading  of  this  paper  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Overstreet  gave  an  address  on 
“Church  Advertising”  in  which  he 
urged  the  churches  of  the  country  to 
advertise  because  “they  had  the  goods.” 

A  discussion  of  scheme-page  adver¬ 
tising  from  its  different  angles  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  delegates  and  by  Wyche 
Greer,  business  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  who  was  introduced  as 
the  father  of  the  scheme  page  in  Texas. 
The  paper  on  “Why  is  a  Newspaper?” 
which  was  to  have  been  given  by  A.  L. 
Shuman,  of  Fort  Worth,  was  omitted 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  or  to  prepare  his  paper.  After  the 
reports  of  the  resolutions  committee 
and  the  committee  on  by-laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  (the  latter  composed  of  John 
B.  Westover  and  R.  E.  Sherman,  of  El 
Pa.so),  and  the  suggestion  that  the  ad- 
clubs  cooperate  with  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  advertising  Texas,  made 
by  J.  B.  Page,  of  El  Paso,  the  business 
session  took  a  final  adjournment. 

The  entire  day,  to-day,  was  given 
over  to  entertainment.  In  the  morning 
the  delegates  were  taken  to  Fort  Bliss 
to  see  the  army  manoeuvres  as  the 
guests  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  and 
in  the  afternoon  to  Juarez,  Mexico, 
where  they  were  guests  at  the  races  of 
the  Juarez  Jockey  Club.  This  proved 
specially  interesting  to  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gates  as  the  three  thieves  who  had 
just  been  executed  by  the  military  were 
seen  lying  beside  the  adobe  wall  as 
they  drove  to  the  race  track. 

At  noon  the  local  and  visiting  ad-club 


men  were  guests  of  the  Rotary  Club  at 
a  special  luncheon  given  In  their  honor 
at  Hotel  Sheldon.  At  this  luncheon  all 
of  the  visitors  spoke. 


FINANCIAL  MEN  ORGANIZE 


New  Association  to  Encourage  Efficient 
Advertising  Admitted  to  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

The  Financial  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  new  organization  composed  of 
the  advertising  and  publicity  manag¬ 
ers  of  banks,  trust  companies  and  in¬ 
vestment  banking  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Membership  dues 
are  $12  a  year.  The  association  has 
been  admitted  as  a  department  to  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

The  objects  of  the  new  association 
are:  To  encourage  clean  and  efficient 
advertising  and  discourage  the  publi¬ 
cation  by  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  financial  advertising  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standards, 
to  stimulate  by  advertisements  the 
investment  of  the  surplus  money  o' 
American  investors  through  reputable 
financial  institutions,  and  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  unreliable  and  unsafe  invest¬ 
ments.  Besides  these  objects  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
make  the  financial  institutions  realize 
the  value  of  advertising  and  by  co¬ 
operation  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  building  up  business  through 
advertising  of  the  various  departments 
of  a  modern  banking  organization.  It 
is  proposed  to  send  each  member  ot 
the  association  specimens  of  the  best 
booklets,  pamphlets  'or  newspaper  ads 
that  may  be  published  throfighout  the 
United  States. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  John  Ring,  Jr.,  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis;  first  vice- 
president,  R.  Reed  Copp,  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  G.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  Chicago;  secretary,  H.  C. 
Swartz,  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.; 
and  treasurer,  H.  M.  Morgan,  of  the 
.American  Trust  Co.,  of  St  Louis. 


Many  Shifts  on  Staff 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  15. — 
I’here  has  been  a  shake-up  on  the 
Journal  staff,  in  connection  with  estab¬ 
lishing  the  re-write  system  in  handling 
all  city  news.  Kenneth  Duncan,  who 
has  been  Sunday  editor,  is  now  city 
editor.  H.  S.  Fairley,  copy  reader,  is 
assistant  city  editor.  John  H.  Todd, 
formerly  city  editor,  goes  on  special  as¬ 
signments.  Robert  Smith  is  in  charge 
of  re-write,  and  with  him  is  R.  G.  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  will  divide  his  time  between 
re-write  and  general  assignments.  Ed¬ 
gar  Allen  leaves  the  Federal  building 
run  to  read  copy.  John  Schwartz  is  on 
police  with  John  Jensen,  and  Ray  Crow¬ 
ley  is  shifted  from  police  to  hotels. 
Philip  Welch  takes  charge  of  school 
and  State  University  news.  Milton 
Davis  will  devote  all  his  time  to  Sun¬ 
day  features. 


Dakota  Daily  Thirty  Years  Old 

Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  February  14. — The 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  has  just 
started  the  thirty-first  year  of  its  life 
as  a  daily  paper.  It  holds  the  record 
as  the  oldest  paper  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  continue  under  one 
management  from  the  time  of  its  in¬ 
ception  to  the  present.  The  publisher, 
Joseph  B.  Gossage,  started  the  weekly 
journal  in  1878.  Mr.  Gossage  still 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  affair.s 
of  the  enterprising  daily  and  the  life 
of  the  community  which  he  has  seen 
grow  from  a  mere  camp  to  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Western  city. 


Ralph  Booth’s  Country  Home  Burned 

Ralph  H.  Booth,  of  Detroit,  one  of  the 
leading  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  who  owns  six  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  country  house  by  fire  this  week. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


[/li  this  department  will  he  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  Collepes 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
taui/ht.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 

University  of  Missouri 

Kobert  Gail  Shryock,  a  former  stu¬ 
dent,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Niesigh,  vice-president 
for  Australia  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World,  was  a  guest  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  a  few  days  ago.  He  came 
to  confer  with  Dean  Walter  Williams, 
president  of  the  Press  Congress,  rela¬ 
tive  to  plans  and  program  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  sessions.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  sessions  in  Sydney,  Australia,  be¬ 
ginning  March  28,  1918.  Twenty-seven 
nations  are  represented  in  the  Congress 
organization. 

Walter  Williams,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  "Journalism,  a  New  Weapon  for 
Democracy,’’  March  22,  during  the 
Newsi)aper  Week  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

U.  G.  Hood,  who  has  been  a  student 
assistant  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
during  the  last  semester,  and  who  was 
graduated  this  month,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  journalism  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hood 
will  rank  as  instructor  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  courses  in  news  and  copy 
reading.  Mr.  Hood  is  the  ninth  student 
from  the  School  of  Journalism  to  join 
the  ranks  of  journalism  teachers. 
Charles  Arnold,  the  first  graduate  of  the 
school,  has  been  teaching  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

J.  13.  Powell,  who  is  now  instructor 
in  advertising  at  Missouri  University, 
was  graduated  in  1910.  He  has  been 
teaching  since  1912.  Three  members 
of  the  class  of  1911  are  teaching  journ¬ 
alism.  Herbert  W.  Smith  has  had 
charge  of  the  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  Missourian  for 
three  years.  Jasper  Hutto  is  teacher 
in  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  director  of  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Vaughn  Bryant  is  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
'I'his  is  his  second  year  there. 

Walter  Stemmons  received  his  B.  S. 
in  Journalism  in  1912.  He  is  editor  of 
the  publications  in  the  Agricultural  & 
.Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Buford  O.  Brown,  also  of  the  1912 
class,  is  instructor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 


University  of  Montana 

The  “Style  Book’’  of  the  Montana 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Montana  has  been  adopted  in  several 
State  newspaper  otfices  as  the  official 
styleboard  and  there  are  at  least  two 
national  news  agencies  which  are  using 
this  Montana  bulletin.  Copies  have  been 
sent,  upon  request,  to  several  news¬ 
papers  of  national  circulation. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

A  graduate  student  in  the  course  in 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin — Wyatt  Rushton,  of  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. — has  been  elected  Rhodes 
scholar  from  Alabama.  He  will  take  up 
residence  at  Oxford  next  fall.  An  article 
on  “Military  Training  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,’’  written  by  Mr.  Rushton, 
appears  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 


Notre  Dame  University 
In  order  to  cover  thoroughly  a  three 
Weeks’  revival  in  thirty  Protestant 
churches  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Times  added  temporarily  to  its  report¬ 
ing  staff  seventeen  students  of  journ¬ 
alism  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes 


of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Notre 
Dame  University.  T’he  impression  made 
by  the  “school  men”  in  the  office  of 
the  News-Times,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  statement  of  John  M. 
Cooney,  managing  editor,  printed  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  Feb.  13,  under  a 
seven  column  “cut”  of  his  augmented 
staff.  The  managing  editor  said: 

And  right  here  it  is  httiug  to  pay  a  compli* 
uient  to  thotue  Notre  Dame  Jouroalism  studeots. 
Their  work  ia  a  aplendld  teatameut  to  the  etU* 
eieucy  of  the  Notre  Dame  Jourualiam  school. 
To  Pres’t  Cavauaugh,  head  of  the  uDlversity; 
Father  Joseph  Burke,  prefect  of  discipline,  and 
Prof.  John  M.  Uoouey,  deau  of  the  departmeut, 
we  present  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  these 
boys,  on  every  point  required  for  journalistic 
work,  viz :  Presence,  punctuality,  courtesy  to 
the  office  and  to  the  public,  a  good  conception 
of  what  constitutes  news,  obedience  to  orders, 
and  after  a  liberal  application  of  the  **blue 
l)encil'*  by  the  editors  the  tirst  few  nights,  a 
keen  a<luptabiiity  to  the  News-Times  style  of 
story  construction. 

They  ought  to  have  cretUt  for  it  on  their 
school  work.  Here  is  a  good  word  for  them 
te  that  en<l.  They  have  so  far  excee<led  ex- 
t»ectutlous  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  appre¬ 
ciation  were  we  not  to  urge  it.  It  has  addinl 
to  their  school  work  a  nice  bit  of  practical 
experience,  and,  to  their  credit,  they  went  about 
it  enthusiastically,  and  pursued  the  work  as 
loyally  as  could  have  been  expected  of  regular 
members  of  the  staff. 

These  Notre  Dame  boys  were  real,  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  News-Times  staff  up  to  the  last 
minute — and  one  thing  more.  They  pursueil 
their  work  without  the  ‘^jesting’*  at  matters 
religious  that  all  to  frequently  creeps  in  when 
such  an  aggregation  of  young  men^esiieciully 
newspaper  men — encounter  tasVs  pertaluiug  to 
the  church. 

John  M.  Cooney. 


Ohio  Stale  University 

Journalism  instruction  at  Ohio  State 
Univer.sity  will  be  greatly  amplified 
next  year  by  the  addition  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce  and  Journalism, 
which  was  recently  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  Newspaper  instruc¬ 
tion  is  now  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  but  beginning 
next  September,  thtv  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  will  all  come  in  the  new  col¬ 
lege,  and  in  addition,  a  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  in  Journalism  will  be 
granted  after  completing  the  required 
amount  of  work  in  the  college. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  increased 
enrollment  which  the  expansion  of  the 
training  will  necessitate,  the  plant  of 
the  Daily  I.4tntern,  which  is  the  labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  journalism  department, 
will  be  moved  to  a  new  building  to  be 
completed  by  fall.  Here  in  greatly  en¬ 
larged  quarters,  designed  on  the  plans 
of  a  regular  newspaper  oHice,  the  la¬ 
boratory  work  of  the  students  will  be 
carried  on. 

Prof.  Joseph  S.  Myers,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  and 
Post,  head  of  the  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  have  one  or  two  additional 
instructors,  to  assist  in  the  enlarged 
scope  of  the  work.  Many  new  courses 
will  be  offered,  including  newspaper 
practice,  newspaper  organization, 
newspaper  history,  newspaper  illus¬ 
tration,  newspaper  problems,  the  coun¬ 
try  newspaiKjr,  comparative  journalism, 
new.spaper  jurisprudence,  newspaper 
ethics,  and  current  topics.  The  last 
named  course  is  to  provide  students 
with  a  firm  knowledge  of  contempor¬ 
ary  hi.story,  secured  by  studying  the 
most  representative  modern  dailies. 

Two  years’  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  will  be  required  as  an  prerequi¬ 
site  for  entering  the  new  college.  By 
carrying  extra  work,  students  may  se¬ 
cure  both  a  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  will  be  required  as  an  prerequi- 
and  .Journalism. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Hepner  is  the  first 
.iournalism  student  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  to  get  a  position  this  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  semester,  .she  be- 
<ame  society  editor  of  the  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Press.  She  is  a  member 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  girls’  honorary 
journalistic  society,  is  a  past  president 
of  the  national  amateur  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  has  contributed  poems  to  I.ip- 
pincott’s  and  other  magazines.  Paul 
F.  Haupert,  a  1914  graduate  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  State  Journal.  He  was  for¬ 


merly  city  editor  of  the  Wooster  (Ohio) 
News. 

The  Ohio  State  University  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Buckeye  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  February  19  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus  in  the  final  session  of  the 
two-day  convention  of  the  association 
held  in  Columbua 

Arthur  Crumrine,  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Columbus  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch,  addressed  students  of  journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University  recently  in  a 
series  of  dinner-lectures  given  under 
the  direction  of  Sigma  Delta  Phi,  hon¬ 
orary  journalistic  fraternity.  Victor 
Morgan,  managing  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  lectured  to  one  of  the 
journalism  classes  on  February  14  on 
“Collective  Intelligence,”  the  cooper¬ 
ative  plan,  which  Mr.  Morgan  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Press  and  which  has 
proved  successful. 


SCHUSTER  WINS  PRIZE 

Arthur  Brissbane's  $50  Goes  to  Bright 
Youth  at  Columbia  University. 

Using  the  theme  “Habit  Is  the  Great¬ 
est  Friend  and  the  Greatest  Enemy  of 
Mankind,”  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  of  467 
West  163d  Street,  New  York  city,  a 
junior  in  the  school  of  journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  won  the  Brisbane 
editorial  contest,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  made  on  Tuesday  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  graduates  selected  to  judge  the 
eighty-seven  editorials  submitted. 

Schuster  is  eighteen  years  old.  He 
entered  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1913  and 
attracted  attention  because  he  was  the 
only  student  wearing  knickerbockers. 
He  forsook  them  for  long  trousers  when 
he  became  a  sophomore. 

The  contest  started  three  weeks  ago, 
when  after  a  lecture  at  the  school  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  offered  the  $50  he  received  for 
the  lecture  to  the  student  who  could 
write  the  best  editorial  for  a  cartoon 
showing  a  man  attached  by  a  rope  to  a 
stone  monkey  and  circling  around  it. 
Above  the  cartoon  was  the  caption  “Go¬ 
ing  Fast  But  Not  Far.”  Schuster  after 
writing  his  editorial  read  it  to  many 
persons,  allowing  them  to  criticise  it, 
but  he  kept  the  article  away  from 
“educated”  people. 


STOREKEEPERS  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

University  of  Minnesota  Gives  Short 
Course  in  Advertising  and  Selling. 

How  to  put  “punch”  into  the  selling 
of  textiles  and  groceries,  and  advertise 
with  results  had  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  last  week  in  January  at  the 
U'niver.sity  of  Minnesota,  which  gave  a 
merchandizing  short  course  to  some  300 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Business  men  identified  with  sales- 
‘manship  and  practical  business  affairs, 
who  .spoke  in  the  course,  included  Otto 
Buehrmann,  merchandizing  expert  of 
Chicago;  W.  F.  Enright,  C.  E.  Mann, 
president  of  the  Credit  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Minneapolis;  H.  O.  Roberts, 
secretary  of  the  Retail  Hardware  Men’s 
organization;  John  F.  Taylor,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  retail  grocers,  and  H.  K. 
Zuppinger  of  the  vigilance  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Forum. 


Merchants  Take  Ad  Course 
St.  Paui.,  Minn.,  February  15. — Cer¬ 
tain  Minnesota  merchants,  outside  the 
Twin  Cities,  are  ambitious  to  write 
their  own  ads.  Therefore  fifty  of  them 
are  attending  a  three  weeks’  course  in 
show  card  writing  offered  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Martin  E.  Smeby,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Twin  City  School  of  Win¬ 
dow  Dressing,  has  charge  of  the  class. 
“Why,”  these  men  ask,  “should  we  pay 
a  big  price  for  writing  our  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display  cards  when  we  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  ourselves  in  a  short 
time  ?” 


First  in  Automobile 
Advertising 

In  January  The  New  York  Times 
published  95,909  lines  of  automobile 
advertisements,  a  gain  of  46,221  lines 
compared  with  January,  1915  —  a 
greater  volume  and  a  greater  gain 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 

Net  paid  sale,  daily  and  Sunday,  ex¬ 
ceeds  320,000  copies. 


IL  PROGRESSO 
ITALO- AMERICANO 

Established  tSSo 

(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 
Daily  average  net  circulation  last  postoffice 
statement,  134,286  copies. 

.11.  Pi|ogresso  Italo’Americano  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Italian  paper  among  the  Italians 
in  the  United  States,  which  means  among 
a  responsive  and  responsible  class  with  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  buy  advertised  goods. 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 

CHAV.  CARLO  BARSOTTI. 

Ed.  and  Pub. 

42  Elm  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Ghicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


pttsburi}  Itapalrli 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  (Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

has  one  automobile 
every  17  persons. 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

reaches  auto  owners. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


COBURN  MANAGER  MAXWELL 


BOSTON  ADVERTISING  NOTES  FAILED  FIRMS  DIDNT  ADVERTISE 

The  Amsterdam  Agency  is  placing  a 
large  amount  of  copper  copy  in  New 
Kngland  papers.  Copper  stocks  ai'c 
very  much  the  thing  in  tlnanciai  cir¬ 
cles  this  season  in  tSoston  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  copy  sent  out  by  the  Amster¬ 
dam  people  is  attractive  and  timely. 

If  the  advertising  of  the  Calox  Com¬ 
pany  "takes’  ijoston  people  should 
nave  milk  white  teeth  for  a  long  time. 

'Ibis  company,  manufacturing  a  dental 
preparation,  lias  been  using  two  page 
copy,  well  illustrated  and  displayed. 

Ill  the  ifoston  newspapers. 

John  Uuchanan,  former  president  of 
the  ifoston  Press  Club,  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  two  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  is  using  good  space  in  tne 
csoston  newspapers. 

ji,iuesi  uouision  IS  placing  some  ai- 
tracuve  auverusmg  lor  oougress 
.onirts.  , 

1.AIU1S  K.  Ciggett,  president  of  the 
Ifosion  Cnamuer  oi  i^oinmeice,  and  a 
drug  man  oi  renown.  Known  lo  auvei- 
lisiiig  men  as  a  oeiiever  in  newspaper 
puuuciiy,  IS  on  a  monin  s  vacauon  m 
r  londa. 

ueorge  B.  Uallup,  president  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  has 
lias  been  making  speeches  oi  late  on 
me  subject  of  “Beiier  xiousnig.  Air. 
uallup  says  that  it  every  person  m 
Boston  would  contribute  two  aiiu  one- 
half  cents  a  day  almost  ideal  nousiiig 
conditions  imgiit  be  secured,  "me 
iiuiiior  Of  the  tiling  is,”  said  ivir.  Uai- 
lup  to  THK  BOllUlS  ANO  PUBLISHEI!, 

"tnat  nobody  knows  how  to  go  ahead 
to  collect  and  dispose  of  the  two  and 
oiie-haif  cents.  ”  Ueorge  li.  Uallup, 

Jr.,  IS  now  with  the  Stetson  Press  in 
the  capacity  of  advertising  solicitor. 

Francis  Bird,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Kecord,  is  down  for  a  speech  Mon¬ 
day  noon  to  the  members  of  the  P.  P. 

A.  at  the  American  House.  Mr.  Bird 
will  talk  about  newspaper  advertising. 


In  Cincinnati  98  Per  Cent.  Had  Not 
Used  Publicity  lo  Sell  Goods. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  16. — "Out 
of  107  failures  in  business  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  during  1915,  I  found  that  92  firms, 
or  86  per  cent,  had  not  advertised,  .mrt 
that  15  firms,  or  14  tier  cent.,  had  ad¬ 
vertised  spasmodically  and  incorrect¬ 
ly  or  too  sparingly,”  said  .Ies.se  M. 
Joseph,  advertising  writer,  at  the  second 
of  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Club  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  last 
night. 

T’his  is  “Advertisers’  Week”  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  Fountain  Hoorn  foyer  of 
the  Hotel  Gibson  is  filled  with  display 
advertising  of  all  kinds.  The  display 
is  the  property  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
verti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World.  Hun¬ 
dreds  daily  pass  through  the  foyer 
glancing  at  the  works  which  are  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvellous.  To  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  advertising  game 
it  is  a  rare  treat. 

As  you  walk  down  the  first  aisle  you 
see  an  advertisement  of  a  mercantile 
hou.se.  It  tells  of  the  remarkable  goods 
offered  at  prices  less  than  cost.  Silks 
and  linens  are  frequently  mentioned. 
Hed  lines  are  drawn  around  names  of 
the  goods  and  the  arrows  extending 
from  them  show  where  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  ad  club  has  inves¬ 
tigated  and  found  that  the  linen  goods 
were  cambric  and  the  .silks  cheap  fabric.' 
The  next  advertisement  .shows  a  cor¬ 
rection  and  notes  that  an  increa.se  has 
been  shown  in  sales.  Advertisements 
of  all  kinds  are  shown  from  colored 
.lithographs  to  the  plain  newsfiaper 
ones. 


Former  (Clevelander  Takes  Executive 
Position  on  Detroit  (Company's  Staff. 
The  appointment  of  Andrew  E.  Co¬ 
hum  to  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.  has 
been  announced  from  the  Detroit  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company.  Mr.  Coburn 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  prepara- 


Automatic  Press  Blanket 


Is  everything  the  name  implies. 
Eliminates  ^1  tympan  cloth. 

Saves  paper,  time  and  increases  press 
efficiency. 

Write  for  sample  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Electric  Bulletin 


Is  a  business  asset.  It  is  as  important  a 
part  of  a  newspaper  equipment  as  a  Lino¬ 
type.  An  Electric  Bulletin  will  iocrease  your 
circulation  and  popularity.  Ask  any  one  of 
Its  users. 


A  machine  may  be  leased,  bought  for  cash, 
or  liberal  terms  will  be  given.  Write  for 
particulars. 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


$50,000  Worth  of  New  Sobteribers 


Andrew  E.  Coburn 

tion  of  display  copy  and  the  selection 
of  mediums.  Prior  to  his  Maxwell  con¬ 
nection  he  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.  He  has 
had  a  thorough  grounding  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  and  agency  experience. 

Mr.  Coburn  prepared  the  Maxwell 
advertising  campaign  that  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  wide  list  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 


In  two  months  Is  what  we  secured  for.  The 
Iais  Angeles  Times  last  year.  Total  business 
$U7,9TU.  SECOND  campaign  is  now  running. 

These  A.  B.  C.  |iapers  know  our  methods 
are  original  and  productive: 

Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky . $60,000 

Deseret  News,  Salt  Ixike  City . $33,000 

Express,  San  Antonio,  first  campaign. $50,000 

S*-eoud  camiialgn  . $78,000 

We  ALWAYS  repeat  on  the  same  papers. 
Why?  Ask  us  bow  to  get  more  clreulation. 

Nortb-Eastem  Circulation  Co. 

C.  B.  HOIJJSTER.  Gen.  Mgr. 
DAVENIKIRT,  IOWA. 

Wrffe  or  irfre  core  Lo$  Angelet  Time$. 


Good  Speakers  at  St.  Louis 

St.  Iaduis,  February  16. — The  pro¬ 
gramme  committee  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  John  King, 
Jr.,  is  chairman  and  H.  M.  Morgan  is 
Rapped  Efficiency  Before  Ad  Men  vice-chairman,  has  arrang^  for  speak¬ 
ers  for  three  months  m  advance.  The 
BAL.T1.VIOKE,  Md.,  February  16. —  men  who  have  accepted  the  invitation 
Speaking  of  the  Ad-Club  dinner  here  to  address  the  642  members,  include 
to-day  Charles  M.  Cohn,  vice-president  some  of  the  brainiest  workers  in  the 
of  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light  and  advertising  field  in  America.  Among 
Power  Company  of  Baltimore,  de-  those  already  engaged  are:  Hufus  U. 
dared:  “A  man  may  be  permitted  to  Wilson,  of  Carney  &  Kerr,  New  York, 
loaf  a  little  if  he  does  not  abuse  the  on  ’’Effective  Community  Advertising”; 
privilege.”  Mr.  Cohn’s  subject  was  C.  C.  Parlin,  of  the  Hesearch  Depart- 
’’Public  Service  Corporation  Organiza-  ment  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
tion  and  Efficiency.”  Among  other  on  “Department  Store  Conditions”;  Mr. 
things  he  said:  fThcrc  has  been  a  George  French,  of  New  York;  Hichard 
great  deal  written  on  the  subject  of  ef-  Waldo,  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Har- 
flciency,  including  much  nonsense.  1  ry  Tipper,  of  the  Texas  Company; 
believe  in  the  efficiency  of  simplicity.  James  Keeley,  of  the  Chicago  Herald; 
I  do  not  think  that  complicated  ar-  Charles  R.  Stevenson,  ’’The  Maker  of 
rangements  are  necessary  for  the  pro-  Indestructo  Trunks”;  Lafayette  Young, 
duction  of  good  results.  A  little  pat-  Jr.,  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  and  Vice- 
ting  on  the  back,  a  little  encourage-  President  of  the  Associated  Clubs,  and 
ment  is  better  than  constant  driving.  J.  Kindleberger,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Veg- 
What  we  want  is  a  good  day's  work,  etable  Parchment  Company;  Herbert  S. 
If  a  man  lags  once  in  a  while,  but  Gardner,  on  "The  Value  of  Trade- 
manages  to  speed  up  and  balance  Marks,”  and  Postmaster  Colin  Selph,  on 
things,  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  much  “The  Parcel  Post  in  Advertising.” 


NEWARK  CALL  ENTERTAINS 


Theatre  Party  Tendered  Advertising  Men 
— Souvenir  Booklet 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  CaJl 
was  the  host  last  Monday  night  to  the 
advertisers  in  its  columns,  at  a  theatre 
party  in  the  Newark  Theatre.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  production  of 
the  play,  “It  Pays  to  Advertise,”  in 
that  city.  The  guests  of  the  Call  oc¬ 
cupied  the  entire  theatre,  and  all  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  Louis  Han- 
iiock,  business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  affair,  the  Call 
issued  a  ’’special”  illustrated  booklet, 
the  front  page  of  which  bore  minia¬ 
ture  engravings  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Call,  and  a  box  in  which 
wa.s  printed  in  red  letters  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Certainly!  ‘It  Pays  to  Adver¬ 
tise.’  That  Is  Why  We’re  Here  To¬ 
night.”  On  the  back  page  was  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  illustrating  the  range 
of  readers  served  by  the  Call,  and  en¬ 
titled,  “Everybody  Reads  the  Sunday 
Call.” 

The  title  page  bore  a  salutation  to 
the  Call’s  guests  of  the  evening.  Then 
followed  two  pages  of  opinions  of  the 
Call  as  an  advertising  medium  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  that  newspaper,  and  a 
happy  intermingling  of  serious  and 
humorous  pages,  concluding  with  a 
brief  outline  of  the  aims,  objects  and 
ambitions  of  the  Call. 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


Attracts 
Women 
ind  Girl 
Readers. 

The  Subiect 
and  tlie 
Author 
Combine 
to  make  it 
■  Happy 
Premium. 


IteAUTY 

DULTUR-E 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
110  W.  34 
New 
To.*; 


AD  ART 
SERVICE 


Ad  Club’s  Valentine  Party 
More  than  three  hundred  persons 
attended  the  Valentine  party  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14.  The  entertainers  included  NV- 
R.  Rose,  editorial  writer  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  J.  H.  Donahey,  cartoonist, 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  in  “Home  Made 
Valentines;”  William  Townsley,  in 
humorous  orations;  and  Ralston  Fox 
Smith  and  Charles  T.  Ferry,  in  grand 
opera. 


No  Sleep  in  Philadelphia 

Two  slogans  devised  by  the  members 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  to  boost  the 
coming  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  will 
soon  be  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  “Never  a  yawn 
from  daylight  to  dawn”  is  designed  to 
impress  on  the  delegates  that  there 
will  be  something  doing  every  minute 
during  their  stay  in  Philadelphia. 
"Leave  your  pajamas  at  home;  you 
won’t  need  them”  still  further  «ni- 
phasizes  the  fact.  Every  one  who  at¬ 
tends  and  takes  the  “University 
course”  will  receive  the  degree  of  B. 
K.  (Broader  Knowledge). 


Q  For  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  exclusively — and  sold  only  where 
both  newspaper  and  we  believe  it  will 
produce  a  profit. 

Q  Proofs  on  request. 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS’  SERVICE 
212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


Indianapolis  Sees  A.  A.  C.  W.  Exhibit 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  14. — 
The  travelling  exhibit  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  is  on 
display  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertisers’  Club.  The  exhibit  em¬ 
braces  newspaper  advertising,  printed 
matter  of  all  sorts,  novelties  and  spe¬ 
cialties.  The  possible  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  farm  papers,  magazines  and 
other  printed  matter  is  shown.  The 
exhibit  is  in  charge  of  Irvin  F.  Pa- 
schall  of  Philadelphia. 


Pilgrims,  200  Strong,  Will  Be  There 

Boston,  February  17. — Indicationn 
are  that  200  members  of  the  Pilgriiti 
Publicity  Association  will  attend  tli-- 
Philadelphia  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
The  Canton  (O.)  Advertising  CHub  in  June.  Irvin  Paschall,  advertising 
now  has  300  members,  and  a  waiting  manager  of  the  Farm  Journal,  was 
list  of  100  more,  according  to  report  here  the  other  day  explaining  to  the 
submitted  by  Chairman  Kwiat,  of  that  Pilgrims  the  glorious  things  to  he  ex- 
organizatlon.  js'cted. 


Kvery  reader  of 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
is  a  prospect.  No  waste  circu¬ 
lation. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 
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CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Being  a  Department  Edited  by  a  Regular  Circulation  Man  and 
Designed  to  be  Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 

By  Harvester 


UPHOLDS  NEWSBOYS’  RIGHTS 


New  York  Court  Decides  They  May  Sell 

Papers  on  Streets  Without  Permit. 

Judge  Mulqueen,  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  in  a  decision  on  ap¬ 
peal  from  a  Magistrate’s  Court,  filed 
the  first  of  the  week,  held  that  news- 
l)oys  have  a  “ejear  and  absolute  right” 
to  sell  pai)ors  on  all  streets  without  a 
license  or  permit. 

The  decision  was  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  arrest  of  Peter  Parelli, 
charged  with  selling  newspapers  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  adjoining 
Greeley  Square  Park.  Parelli  at  one 
time  had  a  newsstand  at  Greeley 
.S(iuare  Park  for  which  he  paid  to  the 
city  $30.  Another  newsdealer  outbid 
him  for  the  privilege  and  paid  $70. 

Sub.scquently  Parelli  sold  papers 
daily  near  the  newsstand  and  was  ar- 
re.sted  twice  on  the  complaint  of  the 
man  who  had  outbid  him  for  the  place. 
Both  times  he  was  released  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Murphy,  who  held  that  no  law 
had  been  violated. 

Then  the  Park  Department,  which 
had  granted  a  license  to  the  owner  of 
the  stand,  took  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  squelch  Parelli  and  had  him 
arrested  for  selling  newspapers  within 
3.50  feet  of  Greeley  Square  Park.  Mag¬ 
istrate  House  found  Parelli  guilty  and 
im|)os('d  a  fine  of  $25.  The  money 
was  paid  under  protest  and  an  appeal 
taken. 

Judge  Mulqueen  states  in  his  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  finding  of  Magistrate 
-Murphy  should  have  been  binding 
upon  Magistrate  House,  and  that  the 
land  on  the  easterly  side  of  Greeley 
Square  Park  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Park  Department.  He  ordered 
that  the  fine  be  remitted  -to  Parelli. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Membership  for  Newsboys 

San  Antonio,  February  14. — Through 
the  generosity  of  several  charitably  in¬ 
clined  persons  of  San  Antonio,  mem¬ 
bership  cards  in  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  have 
been  jirovided  for  40  newsboys  of  this 
city,  and  the.se  are  now  Vieing  dis¬ 
tributed  by  I’roliation  Officer  J.  K.  Holes 
as  special  awai'ds  for  goinl  conduct 
among  the  boys.  The  prospect  of  a 
membership  card  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
caused  the  boys  to  be  on  their  good  be¬ 
havior,  the  probation  officer  reports. 


Philadelphia  Newsies  Must  Be  12 
Philadelphia,  February  Ifi. — Acting 
under  orders  from  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Wilson,  detectives  last  week  ar¬ 
rested  eight  newslMiys  who  were  selling 
Iiapers  in  the  centre  of  the  city  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  new  child  lalnir  law, 
which  forbids  children  under  12  years 
of  age  to  vend  merchandise  on  the 
streets.  The  parents  of  the  children 
were  warned  that  if  the  boys  were  again 
caught  on  the  streets  selling  papers, 
they  would  be  prosecuted. 


The  “Flaneur”  Letter 

LOUIS  T.  GOLDING. 

Editor  St.  Joseph  Newt  PreM,  sayt: 

‘'ffiatty  tetters,  dcalintj  vith  the  inner 
story  of  life  officint,  roynl  and  noble,  in  ike 
old  world.  Ao  one  vise  has  sueh  a  fund 
of  inforoiatUm  upon  unusual  subjects.  You 
t*ll  u«  Kkat  happens  behind  the  scenes,  and 
touch  of  the  matter  could  not  be  printed 
in  the  country  where  the  events  happened,*' 

h'or  Pri<e  and  Territory  write: 

the  daily  “FLANEUR  ’’  LETTER  OFFICE 

MunMy  Building  Wuhington,  D.  C. 


Stilts  for  New  Subscribers 

Circulation  Manager  Lynch  of  the 
Cieveland  Press  is  giving  stilts  to  his 
newsboys.  All  the  boys  have  to  do  is 
get  four  new  subscribers,  hold  them  for 
thirty  days,  and  the  stilts  are  theirs. 
The  contest  opened  last  Monday  and 
will  continue  to  March  11.  The  Press 
boys  have  taken  to  the  stunt  enthusi¬ 
astically. 


Newspaper’s  Novel  Ad 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  I.,eader  has  at 
the  Complete  Building  Show,  which 
opened  in  Cleveland  on  February  16,  a 
booth  arranged  like  a  dining  room  in  a 
residence,  with  the  table  set  for  break- 
fa.st.  The  room  is  finished  in  mahog¬ 
any,  and  elaborately  fitted.  On  the 
table  lies  a  copy  of  the  Leader,  changed 
each  day,  with  a  neat  sign  nearby  In- 
sci'llied:  "The  F'irst  Course.”  A  pretty 
girl,  representing  a  maid,  completes  the 
picture.  William  P.  Leach,  general 
manager  of  the  Leader,  originated  the 
idea. 


Newsboy  Hacked  by  a  Court 

“It’s  hard  enough  for  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  to  work  their  way  through  school 
and  college  liy  going  out  in  the  rain 
and  snow  every  morning,  without  being 
cheated  out  of  their  money  by  dead 
lioat.s,”  declared  Judge  Stevenson,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  the  other  day.  And  his 
decree  was  not  a  fine  for  the  parties 
who  had  refused  to  pay  W.  H.  Miller, 
an  Oregonian  delivery  boy,  but  an  or¬ 
der  that  the  boy  be  paid  $1.50  due  him, 
and  that  the  boy’s  father  be  paid  for 
a  new  hat  to  replace  the  one  smashed 
when  the  father  came  to  intercede  for 
the  boy,  after  he  had  been  repeatedly 
told  to  call  again  for  his  money  and 
then  thrown  down  the  steps  when  he 
protested.  The  court  branded  as  false 
the  counter  allegations  that  Miller  had 
been  impudent,  or  that  he  had  struck 
one  of  the  defendants,  and  said  that  in 
his  experience  the  Oregonian  carriers 
repre.sented  a  fine  class  of  boys.  The 
defendants  were  Evelyn  Searls  and  H. 
L.  Searls.  The  girl  was  first  arrested, 
and  she  protested  that  the  bill  was 
paid.  The  court  gave  her  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  her  father,  who,  she  said,  had  a 
receipt,  but  when  he  appeared  in  court, 
their  story  was  discredited. 


Raising  Fund  for  St  Paul  Newsboys’ Club 
St.  Paul,  February  15. — The  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Newsboys’  Club  of 
this  city  has  started  a  campaign  to 
raise  $3,000  for  the  expenses  and  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  club  for  the  next 
two  years.  A  goodly  sum  has  already 
liecn  received  in  subscriptions.  A.  C. 
Dent,  president  of  the  board,  and  John 
N.  .Jackson  have  direct  charge  of  the 
movement.  For  many  years  Mr.  Jack- 
son  was  superintendent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Pioneer  Pre.ss 
and  is  now  president  of  a  large  whole¬ 
sale  fur  house  in  St.  Paul. 


Seven  Lucky  Newsboys 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  12. — Sewon 
memliers  of  the  St.  Paul  Newsboys’ 
Club  were  banqueted  at  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Club  in  honor  of  their  success  in 
securing  advertising  and  subscriptions 
to  the  St.  Paul  Newsboy.s’  Booster,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Newsboy.s’ 
Club.  George  Wyckoff  was  the  host 
and  Mayor  Winn  Powers  and  W.  E. 
Witherspoon  of  St.  Paul  and  W.  L. 
Harri.s  of  .Minneapolis  spoke.  All 
seven  of  the  youngsters  are  members 
of  the  Coming  Men  of  America  Club 
of  the  newsboys’  organization. 


WILL  APPOINT  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Mayor  of  Detroit  to  Name  Representative 
of  Each  Paper  on  Charter  Commission. 

Detroit,  February  14. — Mayor  Marx 
will  appoint  several  newspaper  men, 
familiar  with  questions  of  municipal 
government,  as  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  which  he  hopes  the  council 
will  authorize  to  prepare  needed 
amendments  to  the  city  charter.  The 
commission  will  be  composed  of  about 
15  men. 

”My  idea  in  appointing  newspaper 
men  on  the  proposed  commission  is  to 
get  their  ideas  on  city  government,” 
said  the  Mayor.  "There  seems  to  be 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
editors  as  to  how  the  city  government 
should  be  conducted  to  bring  about  the 
best  results.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
knowledge  some  editors  have  of  the 
governmental  machinery,  while  others, 
I  fear,  have  not  given  the  subject  suf¬ 
ficient  thought  to  properly  pre.sent 
matters  of  municipal  importance  to 
their  readers.  Those  who  have  com¬ 
mended  and  criticised  me  from  day  to 
day  for  the  manner  in  which  the  city 
government  is  lieing  conducted  under 
my  administration  can  benefit  lioth 
themselves  and  the  taxpayers  by  dis¬ 
cussing,  as  members  of  an  ex-officio 
iHKly,  needed  amendments  to  the  city 
charter.  The  governmental  machin¬ 
ery  is  in  need  of  repair,  tint  how  and 
what  to  do  is  a  question  that  must  be 
decided  by  bright  as  well  as  fair 
minds.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide 
by  the  dictates  of  the  commission.  In 
addition  to  the  newspaper  men,  I  will 
appoint  on  the  commission  representa¬ 
tive  business  and  professional  men 
who  have  made  more  or  less  of  a 
study  of  municipal  questions.” 


“Newsboy”  Will  Join  the  Colors 

"Pittsle”  Uyan,  age  30,  who  is  well 
known  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  as  the  news¬ 
boy  p,edestrian,  is  undaunted  by  the 
harrowing  experiences  of  the  Canadian 
contingent  in  the  war.  He  will  enlist 
in  the  Domibion  army.  Jtyan  claims  to 
have  been  in  every  country  in  the 
world  and  to  have  covered  46,000  miles 
afoot. 


Banquet  for  Helena  (Mont.)  Newsies 

Too  much  money  in  the  treasury  was' 
responsible  for  a  iianquet  by  and  for 
the  Helena  (Mont.)  newsies  one  night 
recently.  About  30  youngsters  of  the 
new.sboy.s’  union  sat  down  to  a  big 
spread  which  Eddy  Galllvan  arranged 
for  them.  They  ate  and  sang  songs 
while  Daddy  Ueeves  played  the  piano. 
The  boys  sang  themselves  hoarse  and 
tilled  themselves  full  of  good  things, 
after  which  they  went  out  and  raided  a 
few  picture  shows. 


Newsboys  Help  Jewish  Relief  Fund 
The  memliers  of  the  Newsboys’  Clul) 
of  -Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  contributed 
$5.08  to  the  Commercial  Appeal’s 
Jewish  Itelief  Fund.  Benjamin  F. 
Powell,  manager  of  the  club,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  Bev.  W.  D.  Buckner,  the 
superintendent,  will  appoint  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  a  few  days. 


Why  Everybody  Smiled 

The  Boston  Sunday  Post  staff,  from 
editor  down  to  office  Iwy,  wore  broad 
and  complacent  smiles  as  the  annex 
went  to  press  last  Saturday  night 
Itea.son,  the  Sunday  I’ost  attained 
its  highwatcr  mark  in  cireiilation. 


No  man  ean  lie  .satisfied  with  his  life 
unless  he  is  rendering  some  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  other  people. 


ASK  US  ABOUT  THE 

Goldberg 

Animated 

Cartoon 

Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  isth  St.  &  Locust  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
KEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


A  new  daily  feature 

Health  is  Wealth 

By  John  B.  Huber,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Service  begins  March  6th 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established^  1899  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  P^eature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
41  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Office*,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Teii'Page  pfcm  print!  from  type  n  4.  6,  6  or  10 
pace  /  column  paptf  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-pace  prem  print!  4,  6,  8.  10  or  12 
pace  7  column  pnper!  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  information 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

I06-I10  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


ATLAS 

PRESS  CLIPPING 
Agency 


42d  Street  New  York 


DIED  AT  HIS  DESK 


Mr.  Landregan,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  Had  Seen  Many  Changes  in  Meth¬ 
ods. 

Khederick  \V.  Landregan,  in  charge 
of  the  “morgue”  of  the  Philadelphia 
liullelin,  fell  dead  at  his  desk  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  that  paper  on  Monday.  He 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  liest-knowrn 
newspaper  men  in  the  city,  and  though 
only  fifty,  had  lived  to  see  great 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  journals. 

He  was  a  police  reporter  when  the 
position  was  rated  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  on  the  staff;  when  crime  was 
considered  “new’s"  of  prime  value  and 
when  the  most  spirited  writing  and  the 
greatest  space  were  devoted  to  mat¬ 
ters  that  to-day  get  barely  a  “.stick.” 

I..andregan  began  his  work  on  the 
Kvening  Item,  which  specialized  in 
sensational  accounts  of  hangings,  mur¬ 
ders  and  burglaries.  Says  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  l.«dger:  "In  spite  of 
the  false  ideals  of  the  times  and  the 
need  of  satisfying  morbid  curiosity,  Mr. 
Landregan  kept  entirely  free  from  de- 
liasing  influences.  He  never  liecame 
cynical,  but  remained  always  gentle 
and  kindly,  rising  above  the  ‘horrors’ 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  and  liv¬ 
ing  to  see  those  ‘horrors’  reduced  to 
routine  and  penfunctory  mention  in 
the  news  columns.” 

He  was  for  many  years  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Evening  Telegraph,  an.i 
wrote  for  the  Sunday  Transcript.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Star, 
and  later  a  reporter  for  the  Evening 
Times  and  the  Bulletin. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two 
daughters. 


Memorial  to  Herman  Bidder 

A  meeting  in  memory  of  Herman 
Kidder,  late  editor  of  the  New  York 
Staats-SIeitung,  will  be  held  in  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall  tomorrow  (Sunday)  evening. 
Among  the  speakers  will  he  Governor 
Whitman,  Senator  James  A.  O’Gorman 
and  George  B.  McClellan,  formerly 
Mayor  of  New  York.  A  mammoth 
chorus  composed  of  singing  .societies 
of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  New  Jersey,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Paul  Engelskirchen,  will 
.sing. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Willis  L.  Black,  aged  61,  business 
manager  and  half  owner  of  the  Elgin 
Daily  News,  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  F]lgin,  and  for  years 
prominent  in  hu.siness  circles,  died  at 
his  home  in  Elgin,  on  F'ebruary  9, 
after  an  illne.ss  of  several  year.s.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Ekii- 
torial  Association,  the  Press  Club  of 
Chicago  and  the  Inland  Press  .Vssocla- 
tion. 

Gay  Bradt,  a  former  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  was  widely  known  in  a<l- 
verti.sing  circles  for  nearly  twenty 
year.s,  died  at  his  home,  in  New  York 
city,  after  an  illness  of  three  months, 
in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Levin  &  Bradt  Adver- 
ti.sing  Agency  of  1269  Broadway, 
which,  in  partnership  with  Charles  D. 
Levin,  he  founded  three  years  ago. 
He  was  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  and 
of  the  New  York  Globe. 

FLmil  Schultz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Arcadia  (Wis.)  Anzeiger,  one  of 
the  most  influential  German  papers  in 
western  Wisconsin,  was  found  dead  in 
bed  on  February  9,  having  retired  in 
apparent  good  health.  His  age  was  54. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,  for  many 
years  King’s  Printer  of  Canada  and 
puhli.sher  of  the  Canadian  Gazette,  died 
at  his  home  in  Montreal  on  F’ebruary 
9.  He  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  hut 
removed  with  his  jiarents  to  Montreal 
early  in  life.  Dr.  Dawson  was  a  gifted 
writer,  whose  contributions  to  the 


press  of  Canada  were  both  numerous 
and  edifying,  and  he  was  also  author 
of  several  hooks  of  an  historical  char¬ 
acter. 

Mrs.  Ada  B.  Boggs,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  woman,  magazine  editor  anl 
president  of  the  Illinois  Woman’s  Press 
Association,  died  last  week  in  Chicago. 

William  Hickman  Smith  Aubrey, 
author  and  journalist,  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  at  his  home  in  Croydon,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  identified  with  various 
Flnglish  newspaiiers.  His  London  let¬ 
ters  on  politics,  literature,  art  and  so¬ 
ciety  were  published  by  a  syndicate  of 
.\merican  newspapers.  He  visited  the 
United  States  seven  times  on  lecturing 
tours  and  received  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  from  Uutgers  College.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1858. 

William  T.  Stricklette,  49  years 
old,  a  Kansas  City  advertising  man, 
dic'd  at  his  home  there  on  F'eiirnary  4, 
from  typhoid  fever.  He  establi.shed  the 
Mixlern  Merchant  in  1898,  operating 
the  paper  eleven  year.s.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Kan.sas  City  Times.  In  1909  ho  In'came 
connei'ted  with  the  Star.  F'or  the  last 
year  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Central  Advertising  Company. 

F’ranz  Zorn,  a  veteran  German  jour- 
nali.st,  editor,  of  Shelioygan,  Wis.,  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Sheboygan  Zei- 
tung,  is  dead  in  that  city  as  a  result 
of  hardening  of  the  arteries.  He  was 
75  years  old. 

George  Henzei.,  63  years  old,  former 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Po.st  Anzeiger, 
a  German  newspaper  inihlished  in 
Keokuk  (la.)  died  at  his  home  there  .a 
few  days  ago. 

William  I,ai)d  Willis,  aged  74,  is 
dead  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  liorn  in  New  York  city 
and  went  to  Sacramento  in  the  sixties. 
F’or  thirteen  years  he  was  a  memlier 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Saeramcr- 
to  Union,  then  the  Keeord-Union,  of 
which  his  lirother,  the  late  FI.  B.  Wil¬ 
lis,  was  managing  editor  for  a  time. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

('harles  M.  Greenway,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  F’lint  (Mich.)  Journal  and 
Saginaw  Daily  News  and  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  publishers  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Mrs.  Fllsa  Bucknum,  of  Grand 
Kapids.  were  married  at  F’lint  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  in  the  home  of  the  bride's  son- 
in-law,  and  dau^ter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ard  E.  Richardson. 

Robert  G.  Emery,  court  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  arid 
Miss  Clara  Scallon,  a  former  employee 
of  that  paper,  were  married  on  Febru¬ 
ary  8. 

Charles  Clayton  Chase,  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Comstock  Naylor,  for 
14  years  society  editor  of  the  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Gazette  were  married  In 
Brooklyn  this  week. 

H.  R.  Sisk,  formerly  a  travelling 
repre.sentative  of  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  of  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Herald,  but  now  advertising 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Nogales 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Herald,  and  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Elizabeth  Poole  were  married  re¬ 
cently  at  Nogales. 


Newspaper  Men’s  Society  for  Dallas 

Dali-as,  F’ebruary  12. — Preliminary 
stejis  have  lieen  taken  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  newspaper  men’s  society 
here,  the  membership  to  be  limited  to 
newspaper  men,  artists  and  musicians. 
The  new  .society  is  to  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  exponents  of  art. 
literature,  and  music  may  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas. 


Dollar  Daily  Pays  Dividend 

The  Daily  Times,  West  Point,  Miss., 
a  dollar  a  year  paper,  declared 
a  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  paid  all 
indebtedness. 


BRITISH  PRESS  POLICY  BUNGLED 


Lord  Northcliffe  So  Declares  and  Adds 
Other  Interesting  Comment.-;. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  Great  Britain’s 
greatest  newspaper  proprietor,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  fully  endorses  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Truly  British  Success,”  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  British  authorities  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  had  largely  aided 
the  German  propagandists  in  the  United 
States.  The  editorial  was  prominently 
republished  in  the  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Times,  and  caused  much  comment  in 
London. 

Ijord  Northcliffe  said,  in  part;  “Sir 
Edward  Grey  does  not  realize,  as  do 
the  Germans,  that  a'  powerful  New 
York  newspaper,  which  probably  syndi¬ 
cates  its  matter  all  over  the  Continent, 
is  just  as  essential  a  part  of  modern 
warfare  as  a  good  ami>as.sador,  which 
Sir  ('ecil  Spring-Rice  i.s.’” 

When  asked  what  suggestion  he  had 
to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  i-ondi- 
tions,  laird  Northcliffe  replied:  “None 
of  the  peojile  at  our  F’oreign  Office  ap- 
ix'ar  to  know  anything  about  propa¬ 
ganda,  press  or  German.  If  1  ivere 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lie  a  meintier  of 
the  twenty-two  lawyers  and  politician.s 
who  are  running  this  war  1  should  .send 
out  to  Washington  some  one  alile  to 
deal  with  von  Bernstorff’s  liomliastic 
mendacities — some  one  who  would  treat 
.\merican  newspaiier  men  frankly.  I 
would  organize  in  the  F’oreign  Office  in 
London  a  bureau  to  which  all  neutral 
correspondents  could  have  access  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  ' 

As  to  the  British  press,  Ixird  North¬ 
cliffe  said: 

“American  newspapers  must  not 
think  there  is  any  discrimination 
against  them.  The  discriminations  are 
chiefly  against  our  newspapers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  again.st  what  i.s  known  as  the 
Northcliffe  jirc.ss.  Much  is  pcrmitti'd  to 
lie  catiled  to  us  that  is  forliidden  to 
lie  published  here.  Quite  a  niimlier  of 
Fhiglish  people  now  siiliscrilic  to  .\ni- 
erican  newspapers  to  read  aliout  the 
Avar. 

“We  arc  'just  as  anxious  for  the 
good  opinion  of  our  American  cousin.s 
as  are  the  Germans,  and  personally,  I 
marvel  that  your  editors  are  so  patient 
Avith  the  abominable  bungling  by  AA-hich 
splendid  ncAA-s  .stories,  calculated  to  de¬ 
monstrate  to  the  American  people  the 
intense  earnestness  and  fervor  of  the 
British  Flmpire,  are  cut  to  pieces  by  our 
een.sor  or  held  off  the  Avires  altogether. 

“But  give  us  time.  By  1950  our  poli¬ 
ticians  may  realize  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  people  on  your  side,  and 
most  of  them  provided  with  very  Avon- 
derful  and  enterprising  newspapers." 


Paper  Gets  More  Gas  for  People 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  F’ebruary  14. — Tlie 
Cleveland  Press  has  won  its  fight  for 
real  gas  .service  for  the  people  of  Cleve¬ 
land  during  extremely  cold  weather. 
Since  the  fir.st  zero  weather  in  .January, 
the  Press  has  pounded  away  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  the  lOast  Ohio  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  to  time.  Flvery  year  during  un¬ 
usually  severe  Aveather  the  supply  from 
the  natural  gas  mains  from  the  West 
Virginia  gas  fields  has  been  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  consumption.  Inspir¬ 
ed  by  facts  obtained  by  the  Pre.ss,  the 
people  of  Cleveland  have  levelled  com¬ 
plaints  at  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  body  put  the  matter  up  to 
the  gas  company,  and  that  organization 
will  be  forced  to  take  measures  looking 
to  more  normal  supply  of  gas. 


Appliance  to  Save  Linotype  Metal 
Dublin,  Texa.s,  F’ebruary  14. — W.  T'. 
HoAvell,  a  linotype  operator  of  this  city, 
has  invented  an  appliance  for  a  lino¬ 
type  machine  Av-hich  he  is  having  pat¬ 
ented  and  will  place  on  the  market. 
Claims  are  made  for  the  new  device 
that  it  will  save  aliout  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  metal  ordinarily  required 
ill  ca.sting  a  regular  .slug,  or  line  of  type. 
The  appliance  is  extremely  simple  and 
works  perfectly. 
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WOULD  PROHIBIT  LIQUOR  ADS 

Stringent  Bill  Introduced  in  Congress  to 

F.xclude  All  Such  From  the  Mails. 

Washington.  February  15. — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  prohibiting 
the  advertising  of  the  sale  of  liquors. 
The  House  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  6fi, 
and  the  Senate  bill  as  S.  4429.  It  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Bankhead, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  very  stringent,  providing 
a  tine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both,  for  the  violation  of  its 
provisions. 

The  Post  Office  Committee  of  the 
House  held  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
Saturday.  Particular  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  bill  at  this  time  as  several  of 
the  large  cities  have  campaigns  on  in 
which  the  newspapers  carrying  “booze 
ad.s”  are  being  fought.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  so  in  Philadelphia.  Should  this 
hill  become  a  law,  it  would  become  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  and  would  not  only 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  a  “booze  ad,” 
but  even  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  the  picture  of  a  brewery  would  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  main  sections  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

That  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  news- 
fxtpir,  pamidilet,  or  publication  of  any  klD<I 
I'uiitaiiiliiK  any  adrertlHemeiit  of  siiirltuuiis, 
Tinous,  malted,  fermenU'il,  or  other  Intoxieat- 
Ini;  liquors  of  any  klnil  or  containing  a  solicita¬ 
tion  of  an  order  or  orders  for  said  liquors,  or 
any  of  tliem,  shall  Im  deposltol  In  or  carried 
liy  the  iiialla  of  tlie  United  States,  or  la* 
delivered  by  any  |M>stinaster  or  letter  carrier, 
when  addressed  or  directed  to  anv  person,  flriii, 
eorisiratlon,  or  association,  or  other  addressee, 
at  any  place  or  imint  In  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  .States  at  wlileh  it  Is  by  the  law 
in  force  In  the  State  or  Territory  at  that 
lime  unlawful  to  sell,  barter,  exchange,  keep 
for  sale,  or  otherwise  disimse  of  anch  liquors 
or  any  of  them,  or  at  wlileh  iwint  or  pl.ice  it 
is  unlawful  by  the  law  then  In  force  in  the 
Slate  or  Territory  to  ailvertlse  or  solicit  o.ders 
for  such  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  resiwciivei.v. 

Whimver  shall  knowingly  deposit  or  '.•aoie  to 
!»•  de|«)slted  or  shall  Knowingly  s‘nl  or  cause 
lo  lie  sent  anything  to  be  conve.v"d  or  dellvere*! 
by  mail  In  violation  of  the  nrivisious  of  this 
MS'tlon,  or  sliall  knowingly  deliver  or  cause  to 
lie  dellvereil  by  mail  anything  herein,  forliiddeu 
lo  be  carried  by  mail  shall  lie  lined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  mo'e  thnn  two 
.'ears,  or  both:  and  for  any  subsequent  ottense 
sliall  tie  imprlsomsl  not  more  than  live  years. 

.Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
section  may  be  tried  and  punlsheil,  either  In 
the  distrlet  In  which  the  unlawful  matter  or 
piilillcatinn  was  mailed  or  to  which  It  was 
carried  b.v  mall  for  dellver.y,  according  to 
direction  thereon,  or  In  which  It  was  causeil  to 
lie  delivered  by  mall  to  the  person  to  whom  It 
Was  addressed. 

That  any  advertisement  for  such  liquors,  or 
any  of  them,  stating  the  person  for  w’hom,  or 
the  Arm  or  corporation  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  or  tlie  price  at  which,  or  the 
metlusl  hy  which  said  liquors  or  any  of  them 
may  lie  obtained,  or  containing  the  picture  of 
a  brewer.v  or  distillery  or  bottles  or  other 
receptacles  designed  to  serve  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  such  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
he  within  the  Inhibition  of  this  Act. 


IIIT.S  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 


British  Wood  Pulp  Embargo  Would  Be 
Disastrous  to  Americans. 

In  the  opinion  of  American  import¬ 
ers  in  I.ondon,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  proclamation  forbidding  the  im¬ 
portation,  after  March  1,  of  certain 
commodities.  Including  tobacco,  furni¬ 
ture,  woods,  wall  paper,  and  wood  pulp, 
would  prove  disastrous  to'  American 
traders. 

American  magazines  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  order,  which  prohibits 
their  importation  except  to  individual 
subscribers.  Heavy  shipments  of  these 
magazines  have  been  made  in  bulk  for 
distribution  on  new.sstands. 

A  prominent  American  diplomat  who 
has  been  studying  trade  conditions 
abroad,  as  affected  by  the  war,  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  present  list 
was  merely  an  entering  wedge  for  a 
policy  which  sought  absolute  control 
by  the  English  Government  of  all  over¬ 
seas  trade.  IJcense  will  be  granted 
for  goods  actually  needed  by  England 
for  either  public  or  private  use,  but 
there  will  soon  be  no  such  thing  as 
market  developments  accompanied  by 
a  natural  flow  of  trade.  Necessities, 
food,  and  munitions  will  continue  to  be 
bought  in  the  United  States,  but  ap- 
larently  little  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED . 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  for  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


CIRiCUI.,.AT10N  M.ANAGEK  ,  of  many  years’ 
exjicrlenee  wishes  an  opportunity  on  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  In  a  city  of  10,000  population 
or  larger.  Particularly  gifted  In  getting  re¬ 
sults  from  boys,  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  the  circulation  department  of  any  news- 
paiier.  Goo<l  references.  Now  employed.  Ad- 
drose  H-1718.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN — Two  experienced  and  ca¬ 
pable  young  newspaper  men  now  eniployeil  on 
large  dallies,  desire  to  assume  charge  of  news 
end  of  paper  In  city  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Have  executive  ability  and  personality  to 
bolster  up  paper  and  get  results  Immediately. 
Good  organixers,  with  sound  Judgment.  Prefer 
Southern  city.  Address  Managing  Eilltors,  H 
1717,  care  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 


DESK  AND  MAKE-UP  MAN  with  eight  years’ 
metropolitan  experience  wishes  situation.  Is 
qualified  to  sit  in  as  head  of  the  desk  or  handle 
day  or  night  eilltor’s  desk.  Would  take  execu¬ 
tive  poslUon  on  a  smaller  paper  if  proposition 
is  a  good  one.  Address  n-1720,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


-ADVERTISING  M.AN — An  earnest  young  man, 
with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  advertising,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  two  years  of  practical  experience, 
desires  connection  with  agency,  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  or  firm  maintaining  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Position  to  carry  small  remuneration  but 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  a  producer.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  references  in  regard  to  character. 
K.  H.  L.,  No.  Pil5  N.  Irving  -Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


OI’FICE  DETAII,  M.AN — all  round,  experi¬ 
enced  from  A  to  Z :  Managing,  circulation,  trade 
papers,  fashion  publications,  or  A1  assistant  to  a 
big  executive.  Is  nut  of  n  job — a  good  reason 
why.  Can  you  give  me  a  “foot  bold?’’  Ad¬ 
dress  American,  H  1700,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RR.SORT  AND  TRAVED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
.VGER: — Are  yon  making  arrangements  for  your 
Resort  and  Travel  advertising.  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  services  to  you.  Am  capable 
of  managing  an  entire  Resort  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Have  been  with  a  metropolitan  dally  and 
liave  done  their  Resort  work  for  nine  years,  cov¬ 
ering  Individually  every  resort  locality  In  New 
.Tersey.  Penns.vlvanla.  and  New  York  State.  1 
would  like  to  connect  with  a  New  York  Pity  or 
Philadelphia  dallv.  care  Fxlltor  and  Publisher, 
S.  O.  S,  Box  II  1710. 


ETtITOR — College  trained  man.  experienced  In 
metropolitan  editorial  work  wants  work  on  a 
weekly.  Will  take  Job  as  editor  or  will  lease 
with  option  to  buy.  Ohio  or  neighboring  states 
preferred.  Earl  Hall,  Georgetown.  Ohio.  Ad¬ 
dress  n  171S,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAb. — Wanted  a  position  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  or  reportorlal  staff  of  an  eastern  news¬ 
paper  by  a  recent  graduate  of  a  college  course  In 
journalism.  Willing  to  start  at  m  Jtcate  wages 
and  to  work  bard.  Best  of  referen  v  H  1714, 
eare  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN — who  can  help  advertis¬ 
ers  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  space,  which 
frequently  means  actual  cash  saving.  Experience 
In  department  store  and  general  advertising. 
I’rnctleal  .knowle<1ge  of  type,  printing,  engraving, 
('te.  WPl  render  service  <in  whole  f>r  part  time 
In  New  A'ork  or  vicinity.  Address  IT  17tt2.  care 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CI.ASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  ten  years  on  two 
New  York  leading  newspapers  desires  to  make 
a  change.  Am  enthusiastic,  steady,  and  reliable 
and  have  an  exceptional  record  for  producing 
results.  Address  II  1700,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  energetic  and  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  with  highest  references  would 
like  to  represent  large  Western  newspaper  In 
Eastern  Territory  or  become  associate*!  with 
spj^lal  agenev  In  the  East.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  straight  salary  or  drawing  account  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Sixteen  years’  experience  with  an  ex. 
ceptionni  record  as  a  result  producer.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition  will  be  considered.  Address 
TI  1707.  care  E*lltor  and  Publisher. 

FORFiMANSIIlP — Make-np,  ads.  small  city 
afteriHKjn  paper.  Reliable,  married,  memts'r 
union.  Address  Foreman,  11-1722,  care  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  —  Ninety  pages 
paid  advertising  regular  rates  In  single  issue. 
Southern  dally.  10,000  circulation  Is  my  rec¬ 
ord.  I  get  business  because  1  know  how  to 
write  and  lav  out  good  copy.  Age  32,  married ; 
no  stimulants;  wide-awake,  healthful  and  active. 
Best  references.  Not  cheap.  If  Interested, 
make  me  offer.  Address  O  1C5.5,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


REPORTER  or  Agricultural  EiUtor.  young 
man.  wants  position  op  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota 
dally  or  large  weekly.  Have  good  education  and 
some  experience  as  correspondent,  editorial 
writer,  and  agricultural  writer.  Salary  second 
consideration.  If  there  Is  a  chance  fop  advance- 
ment.  Address  O  Ifi.’lO,  care  Editor  and  Puh- 
ilsher. 

PTiBIJSIIER.  general  manager,  or  editor 
wants  position.  Twentyfive  years’  successful 
exiierlence  on  large  dailies  ns  publisher  or  own¬ 
er.  A  builder  with  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  G  1057.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVF.RTISING  MAN.  married.  31  years  old. 
Have  bad  ndvertisl-e  and  selling  exiM-rience : 
can  give  best  of  reference;  willing  to  work  fop 
small  wages  If  a  clinnce  for  advancement.  I 
have  TTOven  results.  an*l  willing  to  wnric  hard 
for  any  firm.  Address  O  1000,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertUementB  under  this  classiftcation,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
xoords  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE, 


ADVERTISING  e\ND  PURLICITY  MAN. — Ex- 
purieneed  iu  service  and  copy  work  for  publica¬ 
tions  or  printing  plant.  >Vide  experience  in  var- 
iiHl  lines,  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing. 
romiH.‘tent  to  handle  house  organ  or  fill  i)08ltlon 
as  Secretary  and  I’uhlicity  director  commercial 
organization.  Well  and  favorably  known  tbrough- 
ont  the  Union.  P.OKt  of  references.  Correspond- 
«‘iK*e  invite<l.  Adilress  11  1732,  care  Editor  and 
rublishcr. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,— 
30,  successful  business  gt‘tter.  department  store 
publicity  expert,  wants  charge  of  advertising 
with  a  live  city  publisher;  J!50  to  start.  Just 
the  man  to  develop  contracts  and  stimulate  un¬ 
productive  accounts  through  promotion  work.  10 
years  <V>py  writing  and  soliciting  experience. 
Ai»solutel.v  clean  record  and  of  proven  aldlity. 
Now  advertising  din*<‘tor  $1,000,000  coriMiratlon. 
“Opportunity,*’  11  1734,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN. — Young  man,  20,  three 
years*  exiwrience  with  large  New  York  Jewish 
Daily,  with  knowletlge  in  every  department  of  a 
newspap«T,  educated,  best  references,  desires 
[position  with  chance  for  advancement.  Address 
H.  Press.  57  East  09th  St..  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBUSIIER. — Seven  years* 
exi)ericnce  editor-publisher :  fourteen  years  as  re- 
pcirter  and  cnlitor  metropolitan  newspapers.  Busi- 
iic*ss  office  oxfH'rleuce.  Exceptional  record  con¬ 
structive  executive.  Marrie<l,  33  years  old.  col¬ 
lege  man,  thoroughly  business.  Want  position 
publisher,  managing  etlitor  or  editorial  writer  or 
tmth  on  dally  anywhere.  Fine  8i)ecial  or  feature 
writer.  Address  J.  M.  G.,  Apt.  2,  049  Buena 
Avenue,  riilcago.  Ill. 


CITY  EDITOR. — Situation  as  city  cslitor  in 
city  of  more  than  10,000  near  New  York  City, 
by  exi»erlencisl  newspajKT  man  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  N.  Y,  and  Phila.  staff.  Sol)er  and  single.  - 
An  exp4Tt  authority  on  circulation  methods.  Ad¬ 
dress  n.  1730,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  STENOGRAPHER.— I 
am  a  hlgh-sehool  graduate,  20  years  old,  and  have 
bad  a  year’s  agency  exi>erience.  Also  am  book¬ 
keeper  and  stenographer.  I  want  a  po‘*ltlon  in 
the  advertising  field  offering  a  decent  chance  for 
ndvanerment  If  I  prove  my  value.  Would  try 
copy  writing.  Bc^Jt  references.  Pay  what  I  am 
worth.  Address  II  1729,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGER. — Practical  in  efficiency  ami  econ- 
onjy,  seeks  connection  on  dally  where  ability  and 
energy  are  desireil,  and  where  an  Interest  can 
l>e  arnuiro<l  later.  Recognized  executive  and  ex 
f>ert  In  advertising,  circulation  and  mechanical 
depjirtincnts.  Will  deliver  the  gowls  in  live 
wire  style.  Address  Bovee,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher,  World  Building,  New  York  City. 

STENOtJRAPIIER  —  Advertising  experience, 
knowledge  of  copy  writing,  newspap<‘r  rates  and 
si>ace,  filing;  excellent  at  figuring.  $18.00.  Ad¬ 
dress  11-1720,  care  Editor  an<I  Publisher. 

RDITOUIAD  WHITER  —  Experienced  dally 
newspaper  editor  desires  situation  as  editorial 
writer  on  Bepubllcan  daily  paper.  Well  posted 
on  affairs  In  the  Omtral  and  Western  States. 
W.  E.  Adair,  2049  North  19th  Street.  Omaha. 
Neb. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  Some  Trade,  Class, 
or  T4‘ehnlcal  Journal  in  New  York  City  can  use 
my  services.  I  am  an  experlencetl  Trade  Journal¬ 
ist.  exi>erienced  In  all  departments  of  the  work, 
and  more  profitable  without  additional  Interview. 
Address  A.,  513  Clinton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDENT— WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— 
Aggressive,  Informed,  level-headed  newspaper  man 
In  Washington  would  like  to  represent  two  or 
three  papers.  Address  H-17J3,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  liwdcr  this  clnssiflcotif^n  Hfteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

FOR  SAT.K — 3-de<k  press,  prints  4,  fi.  8.  10, 
12.  10.  20.  2t  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
The  Gitss  Printing  Press  Co.,  rhieago.  Ill, 

FOR  SATiE.-- 4  dee.k  press,  print.s  4.  »►.  8,  10. 
12.  14.  10,  20,  24.  28.  .32  pages.  Will  !)e  over, 
luiiib'd  and  rebuilt.  The  Goss  I*rinting  Press  Co., 
Chicago.  111. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  inffertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

OIRCT^L.VTION  CREW  MANAGER— Good  live 
cireulation  crew  manager  with  crew  of  ten 
trained  women  solicitors  to  cover  Ohio  for  the 
only  Republican  newspaper  printe<l  in  tlK*  State 
Capital,  .\ddresfl  The  Colnmhiia  Saturday  Mon¬ 
itor.  ColnmbiiM.  t)hIo. 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  CASHIER  WANTED — 
Western  7-day-a-week  paper  running  12  to  18 
png^*^  dally  and  48  pages  Sunday  wante  ex- 
perienccvl  bookk<*4*p<*r  and  cashier.  Afnst  be  able 
with  one  assistant  to  handle  all  the  books,  check 
the  nai>er.  handle  the  advertising  scluslnle  and 
weekly  pay-roll.  Must  be  able  to  furnish  surety 
il>ond  for  at  least  S.'.OOO.  State  experience,  rive 
references  and  state  salary  expected  In  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  IT-1710,  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

.MOriri'TSTXG  M.W'AGER  A\T>  P.OnK  SO 
IjriTOR  M  AN'FKD ;  Experienet>!  and  reliabb* 
Ad  Ilian  witli  ref**rcncfs.  .<2u  and  prespeets. 
Also  solicitor  for  printing  Iieusi*.  r«*sideiit  in  New 
York.  Bond  rtH|uin*<l.  Apply  Stelnmun  &  Folts, 
I.,aiicaster,  Pa. 


Experienced  newspaper 
business  manager 

of  good  reputation  and  success¬ 
ful  record  can  secure  substantial 
minority  interest  in  and  business 
management  of  very  profitable 
daily  newspaper  property. 
$35,000  cash  necessary.  Proposi¬ 
tion  N.  C. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

22.5  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$50,000 


In  cash  available  for  first  pay¬ 
ment  upon  a  net  earning 
Evening  Daily. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  MeCARTHY, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


VERY  SPECIAL 


For  67  years  leading  country 
daily  in  Illinois.  Nets  25%  on  in¬ 
vestment.  Being  sacrificed  at  $20,- 
000,  half  cash.  Worth  more. 
Legitimate  reasons.  Quick  action 
desired.  Proposition  35 1  x. 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Seu'spaper  Vrofterties, 
I.ITCrtKIKI.U.  II.I> 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 

'I'he  Kditor  and  Pabliaher  and  the 
JuuriialiMt  malDtalns  an  efficient  corpa  of  paid 
curreapondeiits  at  the  following  Important  trade 
centers :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis. 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  San  Franciaco. 
Other  correspondents  will  he  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  stories  of  adver- 
tlsintr  achievements,  news  beats,  etc.,  by  ad- 
dresslnir  the  main  office,  1117  World  Bnlldlns, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Cbicafo, 
332  S.  Michigan  Aye.,  Ryan  &  Inman,  mers., 
’phone  Harrison  2161 ;  San  Franclico,  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager,  ’phona  Kearney 
2121. 

'I'he  Editor  and  Pnhllaher  page  contalna 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  29c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  l^le  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line ;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Itaa, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  l>e  published  two  Umes  FRKB. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pnhliaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  Id  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Posaeaslona.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  G,  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davia  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C, — Bert  E.  Trenia,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Chicago— Pounus  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  Office  News  Oo.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  I>evy  Circ.  (jo.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1 1 1 1  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  (jo.,  69  Lamed  St,  W. 

San  Frunclaco— R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market. 
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PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST.  ‘ 


THE  EDITOR  & 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  U.  S. 

(Continued  from  page  1099) 


For  this  thinn — the  very  existeiu.-c 
of  this  foreign -ianguat^e  press, 
constituting  a  gigantic  force  for  good 
or  for  evil — is  a  problem  which  con¬ 
cerns  intimately  and  deeply  the  future 
life  of  this  nation. 

One  man  who  has  been  devoting 
some  serious  thought  to  this  problem, 
and  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  are  of 
value  to  the  American  newspaper 
fraternity  because  he  has  given  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  it  and  because  he  has 
con.structive  and  undoubtedly  helpful 
suggestions  to  offer,  is  Clayton  Sedg¬ 
wick  CociK-r,  preacher,  author,  educa¬ 
tional  investigator,  and  lecturer, 
whose  R<“w  book — an  attention-arrest¬ 
ing  and  thought-stimuiating  book  en- 
title<l  “American  Ideals” — is  t)eing 
read  by  tens  of  thousands  of  serious- 
niiiKled  men  and  women  in  all  part.s 
of  the  country  to-day.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
an  international  reputation  as  a  stu- 
il<-nt  and  investigator  of  education  and 
religious  movements  in  America  and 
in  other  land.s.  He  has  made  two  ex- 
teiuhsl  trips  around  the  world  investi¬ 
gating  educational  institutions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Kngland,  North  Africa, 
Kgyi>t,  India,  Malay  States,  the  Fhilip- 
piin'S,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  He 
has  lectured  extcn.sively  cn  educa¬ 
tional,  Oriental,  and  religious  topics. 
He  is  now  co-editor  of  Kducational 
Foundations,  New  York,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  magazines  and 
|s-riodicals. 

When  I  called  on  him  at  the  Flay¬ 
ers’  Club,  where  he  ;s  staying  temi»o- 
rarily,  pending  the  completion  of  his 
plans  for  a  third  trip  around  the 
world,  this  time  to  investigate  trade 
and  business  conditions  and  to  visit 
the  countries  of  South  America  as 
well  as  all  three  continents  of  the 
Old  World,  Mr.  Cooper  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  readers  of 
Thk  KiutoI!  ano  Fubushek  on  this 
subject  of  the  foreign -language  press; 

EANCrAUE  DETEII-MINICS  INTEREST. 

“I  feel,  in  general,”  he  said,  “that 
the  interest  of  a  people  goes  with  the 
language  they  use.  The  Orientals 
cling  most  tenaciou.sly  to  their  own 
tongue.  Kgypt,  for  example,  after  the 
coming  of  the  English,  fought  for  the 
retention  of  Arabic.  Their  railroad 
tickets  are  printed  in  Arabic  to-day. 
They  were,  and  are,  afraid  of  the  in- 
triKliution  of  the  English  language, 
instinctively  feeling  that  it  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to  their  national  ideals  and  na¬ 
tional  life. 

“!  feel  that  the  tension  of  so  many 
foreign-language  newsiiajiers  in  the 
I'nited  States,  while  one  readily  .sees 
the  reason  for  them,  simjdy  makes 
ea.sier  the  prejudices,  traditions,  religi¬ 
ous  and  social,  of  the  Old  World  on  the 
I>art  of  our  foreign-l>orn  population, 
and  in  many  ca.ses  increases  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  workers  to  Americanize 
the  immigrant. 

“There  is  very  great  need  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  press  of  all  seidions  of  the 
I’nited  States  to  present  a  united  front 
for  the  Americanization  of  the  immi¬ 
grant.  T  say  the  Americanization  of 
the  immigrant,  which  is  a  much 
larger  idea  than  the  naturalization  of 
the  alien.  The  laws  of  the  country 
touch  the  immigrant  in  only  two  or 
three  comparatively  external  places, 
as  the  immigration  office  and  the  nat¬ 
uralization  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
an  all  round  education  is  necessary  to 
make  the  immigrant  realize  the 
.Vmerican  spirit. 

Columbia’s  new  dei’artuue. 

“This  idea  -has  lieen  taken  up  re¬ 
cently  by  Columbia  Univer.sity,  which 
has  decided  to  send  its  teachers  to  the 
East  side  of  the  city  to  begin  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  to  foreigmers.  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  establishing  these  extension 
coursi's  not  simply  for  coaching  the 
immigrant  on  the  specific  iwints  of  the 
necessary  examination  for  securing 
His  citizenship  papers,  but  really  to 


prejiare  him  for  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship.-  There  are 
some  features  of  the  Columbia  pro¬ 
gramme  that  are  notable.  One  is  the 
requirement  of  a  fee  of  $5.00  to  ma¬ 
triculate  in  the  course.  Thus  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  learning  the  essentials  of 
American  citizenship  is  taken  out  of 
the  area  of  charity.  For  another 
thing,  the  plan  provides  for  courses  of 
training  in  American  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  government,  English,  and  so 
on.  in  order  to  afford  a  larger  and 
firmer  basis  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  American  spirit  and  American  in¬ 
stitutions:  the  idea  being  really  to 

educate,  rather  than  temporarily  to 
prepare  the  immigrant  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency. 

“The  European  war  undoubtedly 
has  aroused  this  country  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  dangers  of  hyphenated 
citizenshij).  Our  American  press  has 
cried  out  vigorously,  and  often  with 
ju.st  indignation,  against  these  half¬ 
citizens;  but  the  real  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  presimee  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  is  largely  our  own 
fault.  We  have  ac-cepted  the  immi¬ 
gration  fee  and  ru.shed  the  immigrant 
into  our  industrial  organizations.  We 
have  used  him.  as  the  commissioner 
of  education  would  say.  as  ‘fodder  for 
our  mills.’  And  we  have  left  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  thorough  aAsimilatiun  into 
the  American  spirit  and  institutions 
to  chance  bodies  of  philanthropic  peo¬ 
ple.  or  to  a  few  evening  classes  con¬ 
ducted  to  teach  the  immigrant  enough 
English  to  .sign  his  name  and  read  his 
naturalisation  papers. 

CAMPAICN  OF  EllUCATION  NEEDED. 

“What  is  needed  at  present  is  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  camtiaign,  which  the  press 
of  the  country  might  with  profit  in¬ 
augurate,  to  secure  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  all  kinds  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  large  and  systematic  effort 
to  give  p«‘r.sonal  and  generous  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  10,500.000  or  more  immi¬ 
grants  who  have  landed  in  the  f^nited 
States  since  the  opening  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  When  it  is  realized 
that  this  vast  flood  has  come  largely 
into  the  lower  strata  of  our  social  life, 
and  that  only  by  sacrifice  and  special 
effort  can  it  lie  brought  into  touch 
with  the  better  class  of  .\merican 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  prob¬ 
lem  s<‘ems  out  of  proportions. 

“It  is  time.  I  think,  for  the  .\mer- 
ican  people  to  determine  what  attitude 
we  shall  take  regarding  this  va.st 
flood  of  alien  power  and  possibility 
Of  these  enormous  accessions,  added 
so  quickly  to  the  lower  strata  of  our 
social  life,  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
had  $50  Ixdween  them  and  starvation 
when  they  reached  our  shores.  Four 
out  of  every  five  have  no  trade,  and 
more  than  7.000.000  of  the  peoples  of 
Slav,  T.,atin,  and  Asiatic  blood  are 
coagulated  in  crowded  indu.strial  cent¬ 
res  where  the  traditional  ideas  of 
European  life,  in  many  cases  the  anti¬ 
theses  of  tho.se  of  America,  are  left  to 
geiminate  almo.st  untouched  save  hy 
the  Incitements  of  the  lalxir  agitator. 
Only  to  con.sider,  however  superficial¬ 
ly,  the  fact  that  at  pre.sent  the  male 
workers  of  foreign  |>arentage  outnum¬ 
ber  the  workers  of  native  parentage, 
and  that  this  flood  of  population 
eclip.ses  our  native-lxirn  birth  rate,  is 
to  sugge.st  the  enormity  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  in  .\mericanizing  the.se  members 
of  fifty-six  different  immigrant  nation¬ 
alities. 

NATION’S  UNITY  AT  STAKE. 

“I  think  that  no  problem  now  facing 
us  is  more  Important  than  this  one. 
The  unity  of  the  nation  is  at  stake. 
In  the  large  cities  especially.  New 
York,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  the 
rest.  American  ideals  are  most  alarm¬ 
ingly  threatened  by  the  mass  of  undi¬ 
gested  foreign  elements.  There  Is  72 
per  cent,  of  the  Immigrant  population 
now  in  the  cities  of  our  country, 


draiyn  there  largely  by  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  industrial  work.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  58  per  cent,  of  the  males 
of  voting  age  were  born  on  foreign 
soil,  and  only  38  per  cent,  of  this  im¬ 
migrant  population  is  naturalized.  In 
other  words,  we  have  as  our  ‘naturali¬ 
zation  problem’  in  New  York  city  510,- 
700  men  who  are  not  held  by  citizen¬ 
ship  from  engagement  in  a  score  of 
things  inimical  to  the  Government,  to 
any  good  government,  and  often  in 
movements  tending  toward  violent 
measures  resembling  anarchy  and 
treasonable  acts.  Given  a  wrong  or 
sufficiently  unscrupulous  leadership  to 
this  people,  the  result  may  be  omin¬ 
ous  along  many  lines. 

“The  hope  of  a  successful  solution 
of  this  vexed  problem  lies  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  ‘eternal  vigilance’ 
that  passively  believes  we  can  some¬ 
how  accomplish  the  miraculous  by  our 
wonderful  civilization.  A  great  many 
Iieople  of  this  country  must  begin  to 
feel  a  new  and  a  different  kind  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  foreigner  if  we  are 
really  to  succeed  in  making  him  what 
he  may  become  in  this  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  means  ever-increasing  Gov¬ 
ernment  attention  and  official  sym¬ 
pathy  in  rules  and  laws  executed  for 
individuals  as  well  as  for  a  herd  at  El¬ 
lis  Island;  it  means  a  vastly  enlarged 
programme  of  education  for  adults  as 
for  children.  It  involves  meeting  the 
foreigner  at  the  water’s  edge  and  fol¬ 
lowing  him  closely  into  every  State 
and  construction  camp  of  his  indus¬ 
trial  work-a-day  world;  it  means  more 
l>ersonal  attention  to  his  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  and  sentimental  nature  than 
we  have  yet  even  meditated. 

opportunity  for  GREAT  SERVICE. 

“The  American  press  can  do  a  great 
service  right  now,  I  believe,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  people  that  unless  a  new 
and  more  sympathetic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  native  American  toward 
the  immigrant  is  forthcoming,  and  un¬ 
less  the  human  equation  enters  into 
our  efforts  more  than  heretofore,  we 
are  to  be  faced  here  at  home  with  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  possible  enemy  to  our 
industry  and  our  well-being. 

“Now,  as  to  the  newspapers  printed 
in  foreign  languages,  1  feel  person¬ 
ally  that  they  are  more  of  a  barrier 
than  a  help  to  the  Americanization  of 
the  immigrant.  As  I  said  at  the 
start,  the  interest  of  men  goes  with 
the  language  they  use.  You  cannot 
get  close  to  a  people,  cannot  take  any 
real  part  in  their  'life,  hannot  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning  to  them,  cannot  get 
at  any  of  its  inner  secrets  unless  you 
understand  their  language.  You  can¬ 
not  enjoy  intimate  intercour.se  with 
any  man  unle.ss  you  and  he  can  talk 
the  .same  tongue.  Feople  will  not  con¬ 
fide  in  strangers,  or  open  their  hearts 
to  one  whose  language  they  do  not 
know  or  who  cannot  talk  with  them 
in  their  own  language. 

“English  is  the  language  of  this 
country,  and  there  should  be  no  bar¬ 
rier,  no  hindrance,  and  no  delay  in  the 
teaching  of  English  to  every  foreigner 
who  comes  here  to  live.  Not  only 
should  he  be  encouraged  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  not  only  should  it  be  made 
easy  for  him  to  acquire  it  as  rapidly 
as  po.ssible  but  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  it.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
where  a  foreigner  on  settling  here  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  industrial  life 
of  the  country  finds  that  he  can  get  a 
newspaper  and  plenty  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  published  right  here  in  his  mother- 
tongue.  there  is  less  incentive  for  him 
to  learn  to  read  Engli.sh;  he  loses  his 
eagerness  and  his  Interest  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  new  home,  and  conceiv¬ 
ably  loses  his  curiosity  about  and  in¬ 
terest  in  American  life  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  for  him. 

THOROITOH  investigation  NEEDED. 

“Such  an  Investigation,”  said  Mr. 
Cooper,  “certainly  would  come  within 
the  province  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.  1  can  hardly  think  of  a  better  or 
more  urgently  needed  work  for  such  an 


institution  to  undertake.  And  this  is 
the  psychological  moment,  the  most 
opportune  time  to  set  about  it.  Here 
is  a  great  chance  for  such  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  render  an  inestimable  service 
to  the  nation.” 

WOULD  ENCOURAGE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cooper  what  suggestion 
he  would  offer  to  the  foreign-language 
newspapers  for  the  better  and  more 
speedy  inculcation  of  American  ideas 
and  ideals  among  their  readers. 

“First  of  all,”  he  said,  “I  should  en¬ 
courage  the  editors  of  ail  such  papers 
to  use  the  English  language,  at  least 
for  a  part  of  each  issue  of  their  pa¬ 
pers;  and  to  incite  their  readers  to 
learn  the  language  of  their  adopted 
country — for  only  by  so  doing  can 
they  become  truly  Americanized.” 

“As  between  open  sedition  and  the 
publication  of  unmistakably  treason¬ 
able  utterances,  amounting  to  the 
propagation  of  treasonable  acts,  and 
censorship  of  the  press,  give  me  cen¬ 
sorship.  I  am  no  milk-and-water  up¬ 
holder  of  American  nationality. 
Americanism  means  something  to  the 
world,  means  something  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  And  what  it  means  is  worth  up¬ 
holding,  and  conserving,  and  worth 
fighting  for  if  fighting  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  If  a  censorship  is  needed  to 
conserve  and  uphold  Americanism  and 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  a  censorship.” 

“Should  the  investigation  you  sug¬ 
gest  show  that  a  newspaper  printed 
in  a  foreign  tongue  was  openly  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  United  States,  or  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  stirring  up  sedition  against 
the  American  Government,”  I  said, 
“would  you  suppress  that  paper’.'” 

WHY  HARBOR  TREASON? 

“If  it  became  necessary  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  yes," 
he  answered.  “Treason  should  Ix' 
punished.  So  far  as  possible  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  treasonable  utterances 
should  be  prevented.  And  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  suppress  any  newsi>a- 
per  or  other  periodical,  whether  print¬ 
ed  in  a  foreign  tongue  or  in  English, 
which  devoted  itself  to  any  propa¬ 
ganda  of  hostility  to  the  ideals,  the 
spirit,  the  national  life  of  America. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  and 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  nation  of 
ours.  But  that  freedom  has  been 
abused.  When  its  abuse  constitutes 
a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  it 
is  time  to  correct  that  abuse  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  effective  meas¬ 
ures.  whether  of  repression  or  sup¬ 
pression.” 

As  the  final  word  in  this  interesting 
and  inspiriting  interview,  Mr.  Cooper 
said; 

“The  possibility  of  getting  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  American  newspapers  together 
to  discuss  this  whole  problem  is  the 
possibility  of  doing  a  great  and  a  need¬ 
ed  service  to  our  country.  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  problem  are 
urgently  needed.  The  more  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  from  all 
possible  angles  and  points  of  view,  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  the 
more  light  we  shall  get  upon  it;  and 
the  further  we  shall  be  advanced  to¬ 
ward  its  solution  in  the  interest  of  the 
highest  and  best  Ymericanlsm — in  th" 
interest  of  all  the  peonle.” 


Rose  Addresses  Dallas  Ad  League 

Dallas,  February  12.— Enthusia.sm 
was  the  keynote  of  the  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Dallas  Advertising 
I.,eague  by  William  Ganson  Kos«-. 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Ad  Club,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Cleveland 
business  men  here  this  week.  Mr. 
Rose  apd  Stanley  L.  McMlchael,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate 
Board,  were  guests  of  the  Dallas  ad 
men  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Oriental  Ho¬ 
tel.  Mr.  Rose  praised  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  for  its  announced  policy  of 
devoting  liberal  space  in  each  Sunday 
morning’s  issue  to  display  advertising 
explaining  the  functions  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising. 


WHAT  $400.00  WILL  DO  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

£y  K.  S.  BALLOU 

N.  E.  Manager,  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Representatives 


This  question  and  answer  should  interest  all  national  advertisers. 
$400.00  will  place  a  10-in.  advertisement  in  every  worth  while  newspaper 
in  New  England’s  many  busy  towns.  In  a  prosperous  population  of 
7,000,000.  You  will  tell  your  story  to  2,500,000  paid  subscribers.  For 
$20,000.00  you  can  deliver  your  message  to  this  vast  audience  once  a  w'eek 
for  a  year. 

New  England  is  a  compact  corner  of  the  United  States,  as  a  territory 
different  in  a  way  from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  object  of 
many  comments — humorous,  very  often — impatient,  sometimes — but  on  all 
occasions  with  respect  towards  its  people  for  their  sagacity,  business 
methods  and  purchasing  power. 

New  Englanders  are  generally  considered  as  a  people  slow  to  educate 
to  new  ideas  and  products.  Equally  so  is  it  true  that  once  this  educatioii 
is  obtained  they  hold  on  with  true  Yankee  tenacity  and  loyalty.  They 
are  admittedly  the  greatest  readers  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 
Circulation  figures  prove  this  beyond  all  doubt.  From  the  large  city  daily 
with  its  two,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  readers  to  the  small  town 
paper  with  four  or  five  thousand  no  other  newspapers  enjoy  such  a  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Herein  therefore  lies  your  opportunity.  Turn  these  great  newspaper 
readers — these  loyal  and  tenacious  Yankees — into  profit  for  yourself.  Tell 
your  story  where  it  attains  the  nearest  to  100%  attention,  namely  the 
iietesf'al'cr. 

At  the  present  time  the  working  class  in  the  New  England  cities  are 
earning  more  money  than  a.t  any  time  in  the  past  decade.  Hardly  a  city 
hut  is  booming  with  war  orders.  In  many  places  the  mills  are  being  run 


on  three  eight  hour  shifts — meaning,  of  course,  a  prosperous  middle  class 
with  ready  money. 

“Temporary  inflation,”  you  say — possibly,  but  the  money  is  there  and  it’s 
bound  to  be  spent.  “Prosperous  New  England”  has  always  been  pro¬ 
verbial,  a  saying  truer  now  than  ever  before.  Do  these  working  people 
with  more  money  in  their  hands  than  ever  before  know  more  about  your 
product  than  your  competitors’?  If  not,  you  are  going  to  lose.  Do  you 
want  the  quickest  method  of  reaching  them?  Back  to  our  subject  again — 
the  newspapers. 

We  assume  you  have  what  is  commonly  termed  “good  distribution” 
throughout  the  six  states.  You  would  welcome  more,  naturally,  but  you 
think  your  salesmen  have  done  fairly  well  considering  this  particular  line 
is  a  new  one  and  you  are  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  push  it.  Demand 
is  now  all  you  require  to  increase  the  number  of  your  dealers. 

Your  product  is  one  that  needs  to  be  turned  over  speedily.  The  profit 
to  you  is  in  the  re-orders,  many  of  them,  and  now  that  you  are  ready  to 
make  deliveries  j'ou  agree  that  the  (piicker  their  sales  the  sooner  will  you 
establish  this  product  as  a  part  of  their  regular  stock. 

In  other  words  the  demand  must  be  created  at  once — your  product  must 
be  a  household  necessity.  The  answer,  “New  England  newspapers.”  The 
cheapest  and  quickest  sales  method  you  can  obtain. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words.  New  England  at  the  present  time  presents 
a  field  of  opportunity  unlike  that  in  any  other  part  of  country  segre¬ 
gated  population,  earning  good  wages  with  the  newspaper"  reading  habit 
highly  developed.  Try  $400.00  and  watch  the  result. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  American  (E)  . 

,.  389,944 

.35 

.33 

Boston  Globe  (ME) . 

..  227,523 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME)  170,093 

.28 

.25 

Boston  Journal  (M) . . 

,  59,431 

.16 

.125 

Boston  Post  (M)  . 

.  463,578 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Transcript  (E)  .... 

.  29,052 

.15 

.13 

Fall  River  News  (E) . 

.  •7,153 

.02 

.02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  . .  . 

.  4,879 

.0172 

.0129 

Haverhill  Record  (S)  .... 

.••13,000 

.0285 

.0283 

Lawrence  Telegram  (E)  . . 
Lawrence  Tribune-Eagle 

.  8,780 

.0286 

.016 

(M  &  E  comb) . 

.  11,426 

.03 

.02 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  .... 

.  16,749 

.03 

.03 

Lynn  Item  (E)  . 

.  13,245 

.0536 

.0357 

Lynn  News  (E)  . 

New  Bedford  Standard  and 

.  8,268 

.0357 

.0207 

Mercury  (ME)  . 

Springfield  Republican 

.  20,949 

1  30,126 

.03 

.03 

(M)  . 14,831 

Springfield  News  (E)  15,295 

.09 

.06 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

..  15,973 

.065 

.04 

Springfield  Union  (MES)  . . 

..  28,216 

.07 

.06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) . 

. .  5,552 

.0215 

.015 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Worcester  Gazette  (E)  .  . .  . 

, . .  24,562 

.05 

.045 

Worcester  Telegram  (MS), 

, . .  26,443 

.05 

.05 

Massachusetts  totals . 

..1,576,962  2.E601 

2.0588 

Population,  3,605,522. 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E)  .  . 

. .  49,388 

.09 

.09 

Providence  Journal  (MS^) , 

, .  .  24,493 

.07^03  .07*08 

Providence  I ribune  (E)... 

,..  18,396 

.05 

.03 

Rhode  Island  totals . 

, . .  92,279 

.21 

.21 

Population,  591,215. 

MAINE 

Portland  Argus  (M) . 

, . .  6.790 

.0178 

.0178 

Portland  Express  (E) . 

...  20,163 

.0335 

.0375 

Waterville  Sentinel  (M) .  , 

...  5,183 

.0235/ 

'  .01215 

Net  Paid 
Circulation 
VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)..  9,317 

Population,  361,203, 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post  &  Telegram 

(E  &  M)  .  25.375 

Bridgeport  Standard  (E) ....  5,343 

Danbury  News  (E) .  5,%9 

Hartford  Courant  (MS) .  17,624 

Hartford  Post  (E) .  10,597 

Hartford  Times  (E) .  23,899 

Meriden  Journal  (E) .  4,910 

Meriden  Record  (M) .  5,768 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

(M)  .  11,752 

New  Haven  Union  (E) .  15,719 

New  London  Day  (E) .  8,234 

New  London  Telegraph  (M).  3,780 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M) .  9,250 


2,300  10.000 

lines  lines 

.0228  .0157 


.065  .045 

.033  .013 

.0118  .0118 
.06  .035 

.025  .02 

.06  .04 

.025  .0143 

.0357  .015 

.03  .025 

.03  .03 

.0285  .0171 
.00857  .00714 
.04  .018 


Maine  totals  .  32,136 

Population,  762,787. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  &  Leader 

(M  &  E) .  24,811 

Population,  438,662. 


.09487  .06745 


Connecticut  totals .  148,240  .47457  .29334 

Population,  1,114,756. 

New  England  totals . 1,893,745  3.13  2.6775 

•Government  statements,  April,  1913. 

••Publishers’  statement. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements,  October,  1915. 
Population  for  New  England,  6,874,147. 


Assuming  that  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  exclusive  New  England  circulation  in  twenty-one  leading  magazines  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  it  would  cost  $6.29  per  line  for  a  gross  circulation  of  1,339,006. 

The  43  leading  New  England  dailies  listed  on  this  page  offer  1,883,745  circulation  at  $2.6775  a  line,  or  over  400,000  more 
circulation  at  about  one-third  the  cost  per  line. 

General  advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  the  New  England  terri¬ 
tory  are  requested  to  communicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST,  The  Newspaper  Advocate, 
Suite  1117  World  Building,  New  York.  Phones,  Beekmsui  4330,  4331. 


striking  Proof  of  the  New  York 
Globe^s  Strong  Hold  On  Its 
Readers'  Interest! 

In  one  month  the  membership  of  the  Globe’s  unique 
Children’s  organization,  the  Bedtime  Stories  Club  was 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Children  themselves  (in 
a  Prize  Contest)  to  a  membership  of  185,000. 

This  membership  consists  solely  of  desir¬ 
able  children  who  have  signed  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  live  up  to  this  pledge^^^^^^^^ 


THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  GLOBE  ADVERTISERS 

(  It  looks  very  much  like  provirg  quantity  and  quality  of  circulation— doesn^t  it?) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  parents  are  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  interests  the  Children. 

The  Bedtime  Stories  Club  is  the  Largest  Children’s  Club  in  the  World ! 

and  each  little  member  reads  the  Club  News  every  night  AT  HOME! 


BEDTIME  STORIES  CLUB  PLEDGE 

llAar  Fflltfir _ ^  promised  to  be  kind  to  all  dumb  ani- 

LiUllUl  mals;  to  help  Mother  Nature;  'to  protect 
flowers  and  plants;  to  do  a  good  turn  every  day  and  to  read 
my  club  news  in  The  Globe  every  day  without  fail.  I  also 
promise  to  write  a  letter  to  the  club  once  a  month. 

Signed - 

.\ddress _ 


Here  is  the  numerical  list  of  new  members  individually  secured  by  old 
mcml>ers  of  the  Bedtime  Stories  Club.  The  names  and  addresses  of  contestants 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  new  members  each  secured  were  published  in  the 


108,594 

plus  additional 
names  received 
6,406 
plus  old 
membership 
70,000 


w  York  Globe  February  14, 

1916. 

13.798 

1,488 

487 

AV 

133 

12,081 

1,480 

435 

191 

128 

10,648 

1.341 

399 

190 

127 

11,380 

1,325 

399 

188 

126 

7,340 

1,318 

398 

177 

125 

6,957 

1,191 

372 

166 

121 

4.948 

927 

330 

165 

120 

4,934 

913 

322 

158 

115 

2,722 

906 

265 

152 

115 

2,672 

841 

281 

151 

111 

2,167 

794 

223 

151 

104 

1,771 

750 

219 

149 

101 

1,771 

735 

217 

146 

100 

1,619 

700 

215 

144 

1,543- 

524 

215 

142 

185,000 


CHICAGO: 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 

Special  Representatives 


Growth  in  M 

embership  of  ! 

The  Bedtime 

1 

Stories  Club 

i 

July  1,  1915 . 

September  1,  1915 . 

November  1,  1915 . 

February  1,  1916 . 

M 

— including  the  6,406  other  new  members  sent  in  on  J 
lists  of  less  than  100  by  club  members  not  listed.  j| 

■1 

NEW  YORK: 

Brunswick  Bldg. 


— a nd  this  is  only  one  of  many 
features  that  enable  THE  GLOBE  to 
PROVE  RESULTS  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


